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NUMBER 3 


°° Political Economy’’ 


HE fall election should 

clarify the issues of the 

New Deal. That is the 

theory of our democracy. 
Unfortunately the practice, judging 
from the pronouncements of the Ad- 
ministration’s spokesmen and the 
criticisms of their political oppo- 
nents, is going to becloud the real 
issues. Unfortunately it is the per- 
sonalities and the details of the pro- 
gram, rather than its fundamentals, 
which the politicians seize upon as 
the best vote-getting arguments. 
Doubtless, they are quite correct in 
this appraisal of popular appeal; 
but for this very reason those of us 
who have the responsibilities of 
leadership should the more care- 
fully keep our eyes fixed on those 
real issues which the politicians of 
both parties do not discuss. 


Admittedly the New Deal has two 
purposes. It is a deliberate double 
effort to restore prosperity and to 
control our economic activities for 
the common good so that the bene- 
fits of prosperity shall be equitably 
distributed and future depressions 
shall be eliminated. 


It is proposed to restore prosperity 
by checking the deflation of values. 
Prosperity is to be made permanent 
by establishing control over pro- 
duction and prices. Both these 
means to the wholly praiseworthy 
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ends sought are to be effected by 
legislation enforced through the 
agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Only by keeping clearly in mind 
these two major objectives and the 
two essential means employed to 
reach them, and never forgetting 
that the whole program rests upon 
a foundation of Congress-made and 


Bureau-administered law, can one 
fairly judge the Rooseveltian plan 


for restoration and reformation. So 
simplified, the problem becomes 
very much more comprehensible. 


First, can prosperity be restored 
by raising wages and prices? If so, 
can wages and prices be raised by 
law, and again, is such economic 
legislation likely to accomplish per- 
manent and favorable results? 


Second, can prosperity be guar- 
anteed by a centralized control over 
agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion and prices? If so, can that con- 
trol be made by law complete 
enough to be effective, and can it be 
wisely and fairly administered by an 
elective form of Government? 


Answer these questions carefully 
and conscientiously. You will find 
them very useful in judging both the 
deeds of the Administration and the 
criticisms of the Opposition. 
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After a public hear- 
ing, at which no oppo- 
sition developed to the 
restoration of methanol as a denaturant, the 
Treasury Department, on August second, 
issued Service Release No. 2-43, restoring the 
old CDAI formula. Eight days later, Serv- 
ice Release No. 2-50 announced baldly that 
the Secretary of the Treasury would issue no 
such Decision. Mr. Morgenthau has since 
referred the entire matter back to Harold N. 
Graves, Assistant to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, before whom the open meth- 
anol referendum took place, and who, inferen- 
tially at least, originally recommended the 
restoration of CDAI. 

Technically and commercially, there can 
be marshalled scores of reasons why, for in- 
dustrial purposes, methanol is an ideal de- 
naturant. Every country in the world uses it 
for this purpose, and since the repeal of Pro- 
hibition there is no reason in the world why 
our solvent users should be deprived of this 
formula which, for economy, efficiency and 
effective use is most widely needed today. 

We are sincerely sorry for Mr. Graves, 
who is in the extremely uncomfortable posi- 
tion of a responsible expert arbitrarily over- 
ridden by the higher-ups. But we hope that 
this very flagrant misuse of bureaucratic 
power to override the findings of an open ref- 
erendum where, as so rarely happens, both 
producers and consumers were of one mind, 
will serve as a timely warning to the dangers 
of government by men rather than by law. 


An Example of 
Bureaucracy 


It is indubitably a 
Government function 
to provide for the na- 
tion’s defense. These 
provisions must be adequate for any emerg- 
ency; but it is good sense that they be made 
as efficiently and as economically as possible. 
These are, in the language of the Declaration 
of Independence, “self-evident truths.” 

There is a casual comparison in Mi. 
Haynes’ article in this issue between the Gov- 
ernment-built-and-owned munitions plants at 
Muscle Shoals and the privately-built-and- 
operated potential munitions plants in the 
Kanawha Valley. This is much more than 
“a horrible example for the unbelievers in 
rugged individualism.” It is a practical les- 
son in applied Government-ownership in a 
legitimate field of Government operation 
taught by that thorough but often disagree- 
able teacher, Experience. 

At Muscle Shoals are two nitrogen plants, 
built during the war at war prices. The one 


Our Individual- 
istic Chemical 
Industry 
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to synthesize ammonia was built before we 
had any large scale operation of this tricky 
process, and there were so many ifs and may- 
bes in the plans that it never worked. No ef- 
fort has ever been made to make it work. The 
second plant was built to make cyanamid. It 
could be operated today. But when the T. 
V. A. put a nitrogen expert in charge he 
ignores the ammonia plant completely and he 
sets to work in the cyanamid plant to make 
superphosphate! 

When the du Pont ammonia plant was first 
built it did not operate up to expectations, 
but it was made to work at capacities that to- 
day far exceed the original specifications. A 
business administration has made a commer- 
cial success of a process the Government has 
left to rot. Moreover they are producing not 
only ammonia, but methanol also, and if the 
munitions need arose the alcohol plant could 
be turned to nitrogen production within a 
week. 

Hardly less vital than nitrogen in muni- 
tion needs are solvents and mustard gas, and 
close by this ammonia plant is the Carbide 
and Carbon plant. This not only produces 
butanol and acetone, favorite airplane dope 
materials, but also a score of new solvents, and 
ethylene glycol, so that within three weeks it 
can be turned into the largest mustard gas fac- 
tory in the world. 

The combined capital investment in these 
two plants is greater than the cost of the two 
Muscle Shoals plants. But not one penny of 
it has come from the taxpayers’ pockets. Even 
during the depression both have run profit- 
ably to their stockholders, while Muscle 
Shoals has been piling up maintenance and 
interest charges and depreciating rapidly 
through obsolescence. At Muscle Shoals the 
Government is spending goodly sums to make 
superphosphate in a corner of the vast cyana- 
mid plant by two processes long in commer- 
cial operation which have never proved cheap 
enough for use in fertilizer making. Both the 
privately owned plants are working at ca- 
pacity, employing over 3000 people year in 
and year out, and both have recently an- 
nounced new products to be marketed this 
fall. The Carbide and Carbon plant has given 
us an entirely new, distinctly American 
chemical industry of synthetic products from 
natural gas. The du Pont plant has been a 
real factor in roughly quadrupling the output 
and halving the price of two such important 
chemicals as pure methanol and anhydrous 
ammonia. Muscle Shoals contribution to 
chemical progress has been fifteen years of 
unfulfilled promises of cheaper fertilizers. 
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The Birthplace 
of Southern 
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By Williams Haynes 


NE frosty October morning in 1771. three 
young but well-toughened backwoodsmen, Si- 
mon Kenton, destined to become one of Ken- 
most famous Indian fighters, with John Yager 
and George Strader, beached their canoe by the grassy 
plain where the Elk River flows into the Kanawha. 
From the big bluegrass meadow the buffalo had worn 
a trail “as wide as a wagon road” up the valley to a 
salt spring just above Campbell’s Creek. The youthful 
explorers had been nosing up the tributaries of the 





tucky’s 


Ohio all summer and warned by a couple of snow flur- 
ries were now seeking good winter quarters. Here, 
sheltered by the hills, with good water, and abundant 
game guaranteed by the salt lick, they built a lean-to. 

On that campsite the city of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, now stands. That buffalo track became in time 
the famous Midland Trail from the Valley of the 


Shenandoah to the Ohio, later the stage coach route 





The latest salt well 
in the Kanawha Val- 
ley, just istalled by 
the Westvaco Chlor- 
ine Products Corp. 
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from Kentucky and Tennessee to Washington, and 
now the concrete-paved U. The salt 


lick above Campbell’s Creek was the sign and portent 


S. Highway 60. 


of the great chemical plants that lie scattered the length 
of the beautiful valley where Simon Kenton and his 
comrades hunted buffalo. 

For salt was the beginning of the Kanawha chem 
ical enterprises, and the salt operations go back to days 
just after the Revolutionary War. In 1797, 
George Elisha Brooks 


built the first. salt works in the Kanawha Valley, at 


ry : a ee } 


when 


Washington was President, 














The first bromine works in Amertca at the J. O 


plant. 


Dickinson 
In the heading, and still in active use, the first re- 
cewing vat; both still in operation 


Malden near Campbell’s Creek, where he rented the 
salt rights from John Dickinson. 
of 


His plant consisted 


twenty-four small iron kettles for evaporating 


brine. 

This was the beginning of an industry, the first on 
what was then the frontier. He produced about 150 
pounds a day, then selling for 10 cents a pound. Since 
the crude methods of that day could not separate the 
iron from the salt, which accordingly had a reddish 
tinge, this resourceful pioneer made a virtue of neces- 
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sity and branded his product “that strong red Kana- 
wha salt.” 

The Kanawha salt industry flourished exceedingly, 
John Dickin- 
son went into the business himself in 1832, and at the 
peak there were over fifty “salt furnaces” in the valley. 
3ut their brine (NaCl, 9%; Mg & CaCl, 3%; Br, 
.03% ) came into competition with the stronger brines 
of Michigan shortly after the Civil War. 
they closed up till today a sole survivor carries on. 

That strong red Kanawha salt was off the market 
before modern methods of purifying were perfected, 
and one cannot be quite certain whether Charles C. 
Dickinson, who owns the J. Q. Dickinson Salt Com- 
pany, continues today to operate the old methods in old 
ways for sentimental or practical reasons. I suspect 
both. There is a story told that John Dickinson, the 
founder, on his deathbed admonished his son John Q. 


and Mr. Brooks soon had competitors. 


One by one 


to “keep the fires under the salt pans burning.” Likely, 
Charles C. had from his father the solemn injunction 
of his grandfather. Save for the big flood of 1860, 
which forced a shutdown, the plant has been operating 
day and night. Today they are still pumping brine 
with suction pumps through pipes of hollowed-out 
gum logs and storing it in a great wooden vat built 
of gigantic timbers at the time of the flood repairs. 
Negroes with homemade wooden hoes and shovels are 
still scraping salt out of the long rows of open pans 
and loading it in great, clumsy wooden wheelbarrows. 
But the Dickinson salt is snow white, and instead of 
being loaded in homemade ‘“‘flatboats” and ferried to 
market at the cities on the Ohio and Mississippi Riv- 


Some chemical leaders of the Kanawha Valley. 
Dodge, Process Manager, and J. L. E. 
du Pont Ammonia Corp. 


Cheetham, 


the new Hawks Nest power station. 
Riley, in front of tis plant, the 
Bartum Reduction Corp. Below, Dr. 
George O. Curme, Vice President in 
Charge of Development, and John 
Topham, General Manager, of the 
Charleston plant of the Carbide & | 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


To the right, Dr. R. L. 
General Manager, 
In the right corner, G. T. Lancaster, veteran 
of the Carbide staff, and E. H. Mangan, in charge of electric power at 
In the center, Colonel James J. 
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ers, it is bagged and barrelled and sold largely to the 
farmers in Kentucky and Tennessee, who particularly 
like its large, pure crystals for salting down meat. 

Since 1890 the plant has produced bromine, the very 
oldest operation of the kind in the country, and turn- 
ing it into the sodium, potassium, and ammonium salts, 
while for thirty-five years it has separated from the 
bittern a mixture of calcium and magnesium chlorides. 
All these chemical operations are carried on in the 
simplest apparatus and by methods that appear ante- 
diluvian compared with the new bromine-from-sea- 
water plant or the new salt-from-brine enterprise in 
Oklahoma, yet the products are pure and the operation 
economical. Mr. Dickinson can rightly boast that his 
plant has run over a century with but one shut-down, 
and that caused by a flood; and I strongly suspect that 
this business has never had an annual statement in the 
red. 

Back in the old heydays of this Kanawha salt in- 
dustry, when they were painfully digging and drilling 
brine wells by hand, they feared to strike oil. It was 
an unmitigated nuisance, which they tubed away as 
best they could and let flow down into the river, so 
that for years the Kanawha was appropriately nick- 
named “Old Greasy.” Back in 1841 someone drilling 
for brine struck gas, and it was soon discovered that 
this could be piped to the furnaces for fuel. More- 
over, the gas would lift the brine a thousand feet, 
force it a mile through pipes to the salt pans, boil it, 
and even light the plant. It was this combination of 
abundant salt and cheap fuel that started the Kanawha 
Valley on its chemical career. 
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The boosters christened 


“COG” city from its coal, oil and gas. 


once Charleston the 

To appreciate 
all its chemical resources you should really hear S. P. 
Puffer, who is truly the Chamber of Commerce. He 
will tell you that their coal is the best chemical-coking 
coal in the world (which it is), and that while in the 
famous Ruhr they dig down deep for it, in West Vir- 
ginia they scrape it out of the mountainsides and roll 
it downhill to the plant (as is being done in swinging 
buckets from Carbide and Carbon’s own mines to their 
new steam power plant at Alloy). Coal means carbon 
and coal-tar with all its crudes and intermediates and 
by-products (du Pont at Belle are just now installing 
new benzol recovery: plant). Petroleum and natural 
gas are also either fuel or chemical raw materials. 
From salt there is chlorine, bromine, sodium, and mag- 
nesium, and there is plenty of limestone and silicon. I 
would not steal Mr. Puffer’s thunder ; but these rich re- 
sources are facts, and they are the facts that underlie 
the chemical economics of the region. 

Back in the booming war year of 1916 Dr. Lucien 
C. Warner and E. C. Klipstein, having plants almost 
adjoining near Carteret, N. J., and both being inter- 
ested in chlorine, came to the Kanawha brine with the 
Warner-Klipstein Co, to operate the cell invented by a 
third partner, H. R. Nelson. Warner was making car- 
bon tetrachloride and needed caustic for his tri-sodium 
phosphate. Klipstein was not only making sulfur black, 
requiring caustic, but was also beginning to make an- 
thraquinone, requiring aluminum chloride, and he also 
sold chlorine direct. Excess caustic found a ready 
market in the Cincinnati soap works. Shortly before, 
the Englishman, Rollin, transplanted from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne the English process for the pro- 
duction of the double oxides of barium, and located 
in South Charleston where he could economically bring 
ore from Tennessee and Virginia to cheap fuel. 
Uncle Sam in the meanwhile had built a chemical city 
at Nitro to make explosives. 


Hugh 


Carbide and Carbon, 
working with hydrocarbon gases, came where they 
could get casinghead gas, cheap power, and large sup- 
plies to chlorine. Du Pont Ammonia sought low cost 
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To the left, D. A. Stubblefield’s, 
Belle Alkali plant, and below, “Main 
Street” of the E. C. Klipstein plant 
of the Calco Chemical Company. 


power—5 mills per KWH on the I. P. tariff 


for coking to produce hydrogen from water gas for 


and coal 


ammonia synthesis. Those were the foundations laid 
down under the huge, nicely interrelated chemical 
manufacturing structure reared during the past dozen 
years. 

It was in 1913 that Hugh Rollin bought a sizable 
frontage on the river at the eastern end of South 
Charleston and upon the English plan built a plant to 
make the double oxides of barium as a raw material 
for the manufacture of peroxide of hydrogen. He 
built in the substantial British fashion a sizable plant 
that required plenty of negro labor and did not count 
time as a factor of much importance. Came the War— 
as the movie captions say—and he added barium 
chloride, which Marden, Orth & Hastings sold, and 
also dabbled in the nitrate and carbonate salts. 
the Armistice. And the 1920 And es- 
pecially the electrolytic process of manufacturing 
peroxide. The resulting mess was rather more stringy 
than usual. 


Came 
deflation. 


In 1923 the company was reorganized and 
the Barium Reduction Corporation formed. Colonel 
James J. Riley and his staff set to work to make over 
the Rollin plant to produce what they might profitably 
from the barium sulfide they got by the reduction of 
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the caustic soda 


their sulfate ore from their own mines. 


From the Ba atom they now get the double oxides 
(although their peroxide market has been cut to a few 
fine chemical manufacturers who require a very fine 
and stable product for pharmaceutical uses) also the 
carbonate, sulfate, chloride, and oxide. From the S 
they get sodium sulfide, shipped chiefly to Southern 
textile mills as a solvent for sulfur dyes; sodium 
sulfhydrate, ammonium sulfide, and hydrogen sulfide 
gas sold in cylinders to practically every laboratory 
in the country. In accomplishing these ends the old 
plant has been just about redesigned, certainly insofar 
as apparatus is concerned, and what especially tickles 
the Colonel’s sense of humor is that the beautifully 
built, brick-lined 
storage rooms. 


drying tunnels capital 


To this fine friend this article owes 


are now 


a great deal. He acted as a sort of combination host 
and secretary, putting me up at his club, entertaining 
me royally, making all sorts of appointments, scheming 
to make my trip as pleasant and as profitable as pos- 
sible. Whoever knows Col. Riley knows how de- 
lightfully and efficiently these friendly services were 
tendered. 
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Half of the biggest chlorine cell wstal- 
lation in America at |Westvaco. 
left, the new coal receiving station from 
barges on the river; and to the right, 


Westvaco plant. 
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To the 


evaporators at the 


In 1916 the Warner-Klipstein alliance built the 
electrolytic chlorine plant which has grown in two 
decades to the largest chlorine operation in the world. 
Marlin Geiger, who runs this plant with its vast bat- 
tery of 4500 cells, would neither confirm nor deny 
this statement which to everyone else in Charleston 
is just naturally a fact. 

“T don’t know,” he answered smiling. “During the 
War the United Alkali Company in England had a 
slightly bigger installed capacity, and I have no real 
figures on their present output. But,” he added, ‘dare 
say it is safe to say that we are the only chlorine plant 
of our size that is working every available cell every 
hour of the year.” 

We were sitting in his roomy corner office up on 
the second floor. It was a broiling afternoon in the 
midst of that record hot week of last July, and the 
burden of his complaint—all good plant executives 
always have at least one thing they want very badly 
and cannot get from the management—was a set of 
Venetian blinds. “When you get back to New York 
tell them how I need them,” he urged earnestly. He 
is a driving, hard-work, hard-play dynamo of energy, 
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and I mopped my face sympathetically. He con- 
cluded: “Of course, sun shades won’t make chlorine, 
and what I really need is more power and more brine.” 
Then he told me of the new brine well they had just 
sunk and how they are now taking in coal direct from 
barges off the river, a practical result of the Govern- 
ment’s two new thirty-foot dams raising the stage of 
the upper Kanawha nine feet. 

Row after row, row upon row, the big Vorce cell 
room is a sight impressive in much the same way as 
great massed bodies of troops are impressive —a 
veritable chlorine army. But while chlorine is more 
than the main product of Westvaco, being the starting 
point of other chemical processes, among the more 
important of these, carbon tetrachloride, which was 
one of the inspiring motives for the first establish- 
ment of this plant, is still an important item. Since 
the growth of the rayon industries the output of carbon 
bisulfide has been steadily increased. Trichlorethy- 
lene finds constantly bigger use for degreasing metals 
before enameling and in the dry cleaning industry, 
while zinc chloride is more and more important 
as the use of Haveg and other semi-plastic materials 
increases. From chlorine and hydrogen the plant 
makes its own hydrochloric acid. The flux, ammonium 
chloride, is another product and Westvaco again serves 
the rayon industry with sulfur dichloride, while the 
mono form goes chiefly to the rubber field. From 
the bittern, recovered from the brine which is literally 
pumped up from under the plant, the mixed calcium 
and magnesium chlorides are sold to the Fuel Process- 
ing Company for fuel treatment, road dusting, etc., 
and the bromine is turned into ethylene dibromide for 
the ethyl motor fuel blend. 

During the War, just a few months after the 
chlorine plant was built, E. C. Klipstein started right 
next door to make dyes and intermediates in the 
plant which Calco has recently taken over. The 
original operation was for sulfur and azo dyes, dini- 
tro-chlor-benzol and para-nitro-aniline. I suspect that 
Jimmy Dykes, who came down from Chrome, N. J., 
when this plant was first built, is a bit sentimental 
about the sulfur black unit. 

“She’s been a grand old plant,” he said as, after 
peeping into the big refrigerator room, we stepped 
out of the building into the hot, blazing sun. “Not 
the biggest in the world, but she’s turned out several 
million pounds, on top of the 14,000,000 pounds we 
made back in New Jersey. That’s a lot of color, and 


The Kanawha Rt- 
ver. In the center, 
Carbide’s island. 
To the left, on the 
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we are proud that it was the very finest commercially 
successful sulfur black made in America.” 

B. H. Jacobson, the manager, was off in Europe on 
his honeymoon, and his assistant, Mr. Dykes, was 
doing the honors of the plant. “I suppose that here 
is what you might call our key product,” he said, as 
we stood before a drum of white powder fuming as 
exposed to the air. “Scrap aluminum plus bromine 
plus chlorine to produce anhydrous aluminum chlo- 
ride. Bromine has great affinity for aluminum and 
immediately forms aluminum bromide and is again 
immediately substituted by the chloride, and the 
aluminum chloride, which sublimes at 183°C, is con- 
densed from the vapors. Mr. Jacobson who worked 
out this process had to solve plenty of tough problems 
in handling chlorine at the temperature of 1,000°C. 
generated in this reaction.” 

With virtually pure anhydrous aluminum chloride 
the well-known Friedel-Crafts reaction is employed to 
manufacture intermediates of the anthraquinone series, 
the other raw materials being benzene from Calco and 
phthalic anhydride from Selden while the intermediate 
is itself important in Calco’s dye-making. The opera- 
tion effects a neat little exchange within the Cyanamid 
family. The plant is producing also methyl and chlor- 
anthraquinone and ortho benzoyl benzoic acid and 
paratoluyl benzoic acid which beside its dye uses is 
going to makers of special cellulose products. Since 
1931, when the Government authorized the use of 
chloracetophenone in one of the new denaturing for- 
mulas, this well-known tear gas has been made and the 
operation has of late been very busy supplying the 
police with this extremely efficient and humane weapon 
against strikers and mobs. 


I offer first-hand testimony 
as to its efficacy. 


We sampled it by firing a gas gun, 
which, by the way, looks exactly like a fountain pen. 
The shell is an ordinary .38 calibre cartridge with a 
small charge of black powder, loaded with a few crys- 
tals of chloracetophenone which are volatilized by the 
discharge. If you have ever gotten a couple of grains 
of tobacco or a few drops of tabasco into both eyes at 
once, you know just what the effect is. You cannot 
stay around, and for the tears you cannot see; but it 
passes off in a few minutes without harmful effects. 
Following closely after these two plants was the es- 
tablishment of the Belle Alkali up the valley at Belle. 
Since the removal of their erstwhile neighbor Sharples 
Solvents, who took in a sizable portion of Belle’s 20 
tons of chlorine a day, D. A. Stubblefield, who is noth- 


matwnland, are the 
plants of Barium, 
Calco, and WWest- 


vaco, 
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ing if not a resourceful and energetic executive, has 
To 
their own coal mines he is adding brine wells, which 
are already drilled with the copper evaporators in- 


been thick in a revision of his plant’s economics. 


stalled and only waiting the completion of their pump- 
ing system. He has been adding new products, too, 


by chlorinating natural gas and is already marketing 














Carbide’s island from the Calco plant. The large buildings 


in the foreground are the laboratories. 


methyl chloride and plans soon to add ethyl chloride 
and methylene dichloride. 

But for new products the all-time Kanawha record 
is indubitably held by the Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation. For ten years they have brought 
And. what 
is much more notable, half of them are brand new 
chemicals, and practically all of them manufactured by 
new processes developed by George Curme and his 
research associates in the corporation’s own labora- 
tories. 


out a new one about every three months. 


From 
seven, when Dr. Curme and I sat down to breakfast 
together, until eleven when our dinner party at the Ka- 
nawha Country Club with a score of the department 
managers up, I conducted 
through Carbide properties by the men most directly 
responsible for their chemical developments. 


Thursday was Carbide day on my schedule. 


broke was personally 


It was a rare treat. How rare I began to appreciate 
when I found myself regarded as a sort of seven 
days’ wonder by all of the inhabitants of the Charles- 
ton district. Using a new basic raw material, natural 
gas; producing new chemicals, chiefly in the aliphatic 
group, in the newest type of chemical operation, high 
pressure gas synthesis, and by original processes, it is 
understandable why they do not encourage promiscuous 
visiting. Late in the afternoon, after I had been shown 
almost everything and had almost forgotten to be very, 
very discreet in my questions, we came to a couple of 
big buildings and my mentor 
the Holy of Holies, where make alcohol and 
butanol.” Mr. Topham, the general superintendent, 
who had been with us, had lingered behind to speak 


said jokingly, “Here is 
we 
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with one of his foremen, and as we were about to 
enter the area a big, dark-haired, good-looking young 
chemical engineer (there are next to no workmen in 
this chemical plant) appeared blocking the way. “Ex- 
cuse me,” he said, “but you can’t come in this building.” 

“My name is Curme.” 

“Oh, yes, Dr. Curme, I know who you are; but”— 
he hesitated just a breath, “unfortunately I don’t know 
what you look like, and so,” he concluded quite firmly, 
“you can’t come in this building.” 

At this moment John Topham rejoined us and the 
guardian chemist stood aside. We stepped into the 
building, but not before the vice president in charge of 
development had thanked him for his vigilance. “Well,” 
he said with a grin, “I couldn’t take chances, could I?” 

We started in forty miles up the valley from the 
chemical plant at Glen Ferris where is the old head- 











Electro Metallurgical’s (Carbide) new building, housing the 


electric furnaces at Alloy, W. Va. Automatic loading 
through the inclined shaft. 
quarters of the Electro Metallurgical Company. Here 


we picked up G. T. Lancaster, one of the veterans of 
the Carbide staff with a record going back to the old 
experimental days with Willson at Spray, N. C., and 
E. H. Mangan, who is in charge of electric power 
generating. As we wound through the steep and very 
beautiful eight miles of the New River Gorge to the 
new power dam at Hawks Nest Mr. Lancaster told 
how, way back in 1896 Major Moorehead had en- 
visioned the three-mile tunnel cutting off those eight 
winding miles of the gorge and giving a head of 162 
feet; how he had with rare foresight secured water 
rights and land for the tunnel’s right of way; and how 
the best modern hydro-electric engineering skill could 
only make slight modifications to improve the develop- 
ment program now nearing completion but planned 
nearly forty years ago. From the dam we came back 
to the new electrical power plant and watched the 
welders at work on the last few sections of the 32-foot 
cross-section of tunnel above the pent stocks. In the 
new plant below are four 35,000 HP wheels—with a 
place left for a fifth—to generate 90,000 KVA, at 6900 


volts. Down the river to the new steam power plant— 
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one of those gigantic, spotless, automatic steam-making 
machines, and up the mountain to the coal mines 
whence the fuel is swung down in buckets by gravity 
to the feed hoppers. Thence to the long battery of 
electric furnaces where all this power is consumed in 
producing ferro-chrome, ferro-manganese, silicon, van- 
adium and other alloys, the largest output in America, 
the result of the great work of Frederick M. Becket. 
He set out fifteen years ago to find uses for the sur- 
plus cheap power the company had under contract at 
Niagara, so that now the Electro Metallurgical Com- 
pany boasts it can make anything the steel industry 
wants from an electrical furnace, which is quite a boast 
and not an idle one. And so, down the river, to the 
Pyrofax plant, and on to the strictly chemical opera- 
tions at South Charleston. : 

The Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
really began operations in 1920 at Clendenin, twenty 
miles up the Elk River, and the men who waded 
through the mud and grief of that first plant-scale 
effort (most of them now grizzled veterans of about 
thirty-five years in charge of all sorts of operating 
units and departments) cherish a warm tradition of 
loyal fellowship that all the great new plants on the 
Kanawha cannot quench. John Topham, the quiet, 
friendly, working superintendent, is of that select band. 

If the head of this teeming plant is the fine adminis- 
tration building just opposite the entrance on the main- 
land, its heart and soul is a quadrangle of brick labora- 
tories just across the private bridge to the island in 
the Kanawha which the company owns and has already 
half filled with plant structures and storage tanks. In 
the front is the analytic department. To the left are 
the research laboratories. In the rear are the develop- 
ment laboratories, while to the right of the square are 
semi-plant operations, now busy producing various 
vinyl plastic compounds. For no chemical enterprise 
in the country today is so directly founded upon its own 
laboratory work. 

Here is literally a new chemical industry—the mak- 
ing of synthetic aliphatic compounds from hydrocar- 


bon gases, which means commercially new solvents and 
plasticizers that a few years ago were laboratory spe- 
cialties or industrial by-products, which are now pro- 
duced synthetically at low price, with assured output, 
available in any needed quantity. Not only are the 
three most important alcohols—ethyl, methyl, butyl 
produced synthetically and hence quite freed from the 
market fluctuations of natural raw materials—but some 
three dozen highly specialized solvents, aldehydes, 
ethers, esters, glycols, ketones and chlorhydrocarbons 
are made, putting into the hands of industry a wide 
variety of different specific chemical and_ physical 
properties invaluable in modern technique. The high 
spots of the development are: 1924, ethylene glycol; 
1928, cello-solve; 1929, acetone; 1930, ethyl alcohol ; 
1932, butyl alcohol. 

And the great chemical city of compressors and 
pumps, stills and evaporators, all bound together by an 
amazing network of pipe lines, is a thoroughly Ameri- 
can accomplishment. 
like it. It is as American as the Grand Canyon, or a 
skyscraper, or an ear of corn. It is a chemical accom- 


In all the world there is nothing 


plishment which we can proudly place against the his- 
torical alkali industry of England or Germany’s coal- 
tar industry, and we can wager that it will in the future 
have quite as deep and lasting effects upon our indus- 
trial evolution since it touches so closely those forward- 
looking industries that are handling cellulose and syn- 
thetic plastics. 

Only about ten miles off, at Belle, is a similar yet 
quite distinct example of what the resourcefulness of 
Here 
du Pont is synthesizing ammonia, methanol, and higher 
alcohols. 


a great chemical organization can accomplish. 


And right today they have just built a new 
unit to produce urea and are building a new benzol 
recovery plant beside their battery of coke ovens. 
“And what about recovering the by-product am- 
monia?”’ I asked. 
“Not a chance!” snapped back Dr. R. L. Dodge, 
the process manager, who has charge of the chemi- 











From the Charleston bank, a view of the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation’s operation on the island and the plants 
on the mainland beyond. 
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Du Pont Ammonia Corp., at Belle. 
Above, a general view of the 
plant; the ammonia unit beyond 
the large tanks close to the river. 
Left, view from the extreme left 
of the above picture. Construc- 
tion work on the new benzol re- 
covery plant just out of the pic- 
ture on the right. Below, the new 
synthetic urea plant. 


cal engineering side of the Belle 


plant. 
“Well, why should we?” asked J. L. E. Cheetham, 
the general manager. 


“Here we exist solely because 
of our ability to combine hydrogen from water-gas 
with nitrogen from the air cheaper than anyone can 
make by-product ammonia sulfate. As we're coking 
hundreds of tons of coal a day, we ought to know, and” 
—he looked out of his office window at the great plant 

—““well, I guess there’s the proof.” 

Dr. Dodge took me through the plant and pointed 
out in detail the adaptation of the process, 

“This plant originally was based on French design, 
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On the opposite page, plant of the 
Rubber Service Laboratories, at 
Nitro, W. Va., showing two close- 
up views of the small unit batch 
Operations, as carried on here in 
the manufacture of a great num- 
ber of chemical specialty products, 
with a general view of the cluster 
of buildings in which these op- 
erations are performed. 


As with all 
But we learned, 
There have been sweep- 
ing changes in the method of gas purification. Another 
big change has been in stepping up the synthesis unit 
capacities more than five-fold by changes in mechanical 
design and by changes in the catalyst. We also de- 
parted in some cases from the 1,000 atmospheres 
pressure of the Claude process. We have increased the 
converter unit capacities at least ten-fold by change in 
design, by increase in size, and by change in the proc- 
ess and catalyst.” 


and much of the apparatus was French. 
new processes there were troubles. 
and we licked these troubles. 
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Following the ammonia synthesis technique, proc- 
esses were developed for making methanol and higher 
alcohols. These higher alcohols are normal propyl 
(but no isopropyl) isobutyl (but no normal) and pri- 
mary and secondary amyls—which are all being iso- 
lated—and above these the constituents, mainly higher 
alcohols, are sold as mixtures. 

Another feature of this interesting plant—especially 
when one thinks in terms of nitrogen for national de- 
fense—is its flexibility. Either the ammonia or the 
methanol plant is inter-convertible, so that the output 
of either main product might thus be quickly increased, 

Here obviously the crux of the chemistry involved 
is hydrogen—cheap hydrogen and pure hydrogen. Coal, 
air and water are the only raw materials taken in, and 
among the many careful means to assure gas purity 
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there has been developed an automatic analyzer to de- 
tect .001 grain of organic sulfur in 100 cubic feet of 
gas. In ordinary gas works practically 30 grains per 
100 cubic feet passes. The analysis, which records by 
an arrow through the brown color of lead sulfide as 
detected by a photo-electric cell, has the advantage of 
giving an instantaneous and continuous record, while 
the old analysis required several hours, the results 
being practically “‘ancient history” when reported. 
This busy, growing nitrogen synthesis plant of the 
du Ponts, with its record of battling through to com- 
mercial success, could not but stand out in my mind 
in sharpest contrast to the vast tomb-like Government- 
owned nitrogen plants I had seen but a few weeks 
before at Muscle Shoals. But right in the same Ka- 








nawha Valley, about as far on the other side of Charles- 
ton as Belle lies eastward, stands the Government- 
built chemical city of Nitro, which might well serve as 
a horrible example to the unbelievers in rugged indi- 
vidualism. The map of Nitro—I studied one with 
keenest interest, for I visited Nitro ten years ago before 
“moth and rust doth corrupt”—this map shows two 
brightly-colored spots, the big nitrating plant of the 
Viscose Company, and the cluster of smaller buildings 
labeled “Rubber Service Laboratories.” All over the 
rest of the map are black squares and oblongs marked 
“Ruins of Nitric Acid Plant,” “Ruins of This” and 
“Ruins of That.” 

Like a huckleberry in a milk pan the trim and busy 
plant of the Rubber Service Laboratories stands out 
against these ruins. 

“We've got a regular custom-made business in a 
whole group of patented chemical specialties, chiefly 
for the rubber compounding industries,” was how Carl 
N. Hand, founder of the business and still in charge 
since its amalgamation with Monsanto, expressed it. 
“We are regularly making about 75 different products, 
many of them in small batches. But that is not all our 
versatile tale, for we can be reasonably sure our best 
seller today will not be in big demand even three years 
hence. It’s a regular on again, off again, gone again 
life, which certainly keeps our research, all of which is 
done right here at Nitro, on its toes. 
notonous. 


It’s never mo- 
I like it, 
and now let’s see just how we work in a lot of small 
units which must all be more or less interchangeable.” 


Sometimes it’s highly exciting. 


“We get alcohol, acetone, caustic, carbon bisulfide, 
aldehydes all locally. Our aniline comes naturally from 
St. Louis. Potash is about our only really outside ma- 
terial, and we have cheap electric power. This is really 
a good location, for you must remember we are quite 
close to Akron.” 

“Why did we settle here? Well, primarily because 
we could get a good plant cheap with a lot of various 
apparatus in several small buildings. We bought out 
the old Southern Dyestuffs in 1927. But the chief rea- 
son is, that this was a real bargain plant.” 

“Why,” I asked, “didn’t Carbide or du Pont come to 
Nitro?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and replied, “Now that 
almost all the good flat land along the river is taken 
up, some folks are looking for quite a boom in Nitro.” 

And while I was working out my own answer to my 
The Viscose 
people and ourselves have a grand little chemical com- 
munity up there in the hills.” I found out later they 
have indeed—a real community of fine homes with 


question he continued. “I like it here. 


large grounds and in a rare atmosphere of intelligence 
and friendship. Also I caught the rumor that some- 
one has struck gas right in the middle of the empty 
city. So in time Nitro will surely come into its own. 
Then we shall have an almost unbroken line of chem- 
ical operations fifty miles the 


extending along 


Kanawha. 
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Industry‘s Bookshelf 


Building An Engineering Career, by C. C. Williams, 247 
pages, published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 
et., IN. “Y. (City, $2300; 


Planned to induct the freshman into engineering, im- 
parting to him the engineering vocabulary and mode of 
thinking, sustaining his interest in the romance and drama 
of engineering achievement, equipping him to proceed 
effectively, and inspiring him to exert himself along the 
way. Book hangs the instruction on the history of engin- 
eering development and narrative. 


Industrial Toxicology, by Alice Hamilton, 329 pages, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33 St., N. Y. City. 
$3.00. 


Book is designed for the practitioner to acquaint him 
with the newer forms of industrial poisoning, but indus- 
trial plant managers and those directly concerned with 
safety work in chemical plants will find this volume in- 
valuable. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry, Vol III, 1934, James 
Murray Luck, Editor, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. $5.00. 


A selection of the most important papers of the year 
in the growing field of biochemistry. 


Centrifugal Pumps, Turbines, and Propellers, by Wilhelm 
Spannhake, 328 pages, published by The Technology 
Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. $5.00. 


A text that deals authoritatively with the fundamental 
principles and is more suitable for use in connection with 
teaching than in the field as a handbook. 


Cost Accounting For Control, by Thomas Henry Sanders, 
517 pages; published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 
St., N. Y. City. $4.00. 


The 2nd edition, greatly enlarged, contains discussions 
of the new problems presented under the NRA. While 
the book is primarily a textbook, it is directly of value to 
those charged with accounting practices and assignment 
of costs in manufacturing plants. 


Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, by Bradley Stoughton, 
559 pages; published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42 St., N. Y. City. $4.00. 


The 4th edition of this well-known volume has been 
completely rewritten from end to end. Primarily a text- 
book, for use in the college classroom, the engineer and 
those engaged in occupations allied to or depending upon 
the metallurgy of steel will find this book helpful. 


Die Technik der Chemischen Operationen, by Walter 
Bader, 416 p., published by B. Wepf & Cie., Basel, Switz- 
erland, Price, paper 18 fr. S., cloth 20 fr. S. 


A practising chemical engineer has crystallized his years 
of experience in this introductory textbook. Written with 
a minimum of mathematics, it covers in succession the 
theory and practise of chemical engineering unit processes. 
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The Curse 
of 
The Empties 


Like the poor the empty 
returnable container is always 
with us; and the progress 
made in using one-way ship- 
pers prompts this experienced 
sales manager of a company 
that makes, imports, and jobs 
chemicals to hope for a solu- 
tion of this ancient problem. 
He presents a couple of “hor- 
rible examples” and does not 
hesitate to handle this deli- 
cate subject without gloves. 


By H. Gordon MackKelean 


Vice President in Charge of Sales, Innis Speiden and Co. 


OR many years the empty container has been a 
thorn in the flesh of nearly all handlers and man- 
ufacturers of such commodities as aqua 
monia, sulfuric acid, nitric acid, acetic acid, formic 


acid, carbon tetrachloride, glycerine, liquid caustic 


am_- 


soda, liquid caustic potash and many other chemicals 
in liquid form. 

The cost of doing business in these commodities is 
much increased due to the enormous investment on the 
part of manufacturers and distributors, for the con- 
tainers, additional overhead and operating cost, due 
to return freight, maintenance of containers and ex- 
cessive clerical work made necessary in order to prop- 
erly keep track of them, and to issue correct credit 
memorandums to customers after containers have been 
returned. 

The facts in the following case should bring home 
the waste of money, the lost motion, the useless con- 
sumption of good time, which often occurs as a natural 
result of the desire on the part of the manufacturer or 
distributor to satisfy a good customer insofar as pos- 
sible. 

During the month of September, 1926, my company 
made two shipments to a customer in a distant state, 
fully 1200 miles from New York City. One shipment 
consisted of a carboy of ammonia, 26°, and the other 
was one carboy of glacial acetic acid. The material 
was billed to the customer and the carboys were 
charged extra at $5.00 each. The invoices stated that 
they were returnable for full credit if in good condi- 
tion within 90 days, provided they were returned 
freight prepaid. The customer did not return the car- 
boys within 90 days, nor did they mention any desire 
to return them for over 4 years. 

Late in December, 1930, however, we received an 
arrival notice from one of the transportation compa- 
nies covering two empty carboys, and we arranged 
to have our truck pick them up and remove them to 
our warehouse. They were examined by the ware- 
housemen and were found to contain marks which 
clearly indicated that they had not originated from 
us. Therefore, the customer was written, explaining 
that the carboys did not belong to us, and that credit 
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could not be allowed; asking for proper shipping in- 
structions. 

There then followed a series of letters, back and 
forth; the customer assuring us that the carboys had 
come from us, and insisting on credit. Later they de- 
cided that it would be cheaper to allow us to sell the 
carboys here in New York and accept a check for 
the proceeds of such sale, but it was eventually found 
that even second-hand dealers of carboys could not 
afford to pay even $1.00 apiece for them, and strange 
as it may seem, it was impossible for us to get rid 
of them at any price, or even to get a second-hand 
dealer to come and cart them away. 

All of this information was placed before the cus- 
tomer, and finally, in September, 1931, they requested 
the company to hold the containers in our warehouse, 
with the hope that they might some day be used for 
some purpose, requesting that if such should be the 
case, we would at that time send them our check for 
whatever it might be possible to secure. 

Our files indicate that a total of thirteen letters were 
written by the company to the customer and the sec- 
ond hand carboy dealer; and we have no way of know- 
ing how many telephone calls were made in connection 
with this matter, nor how much time was spent by 
the various clerks in the office in an effort to satisfy 
the customer. 

The total value of the materials shipped in those two 
carboys was only about $22.00. As we are distribu- 
tors and not manufacturers of these products, our en- 
tire gross profit in the transaction was probably not 
more than 10%, or roughly about $2.25. We could 
not possibly oblige the customer by issuing credit of 
$10.00 for the return of the two carboys when there 
was no possible way whereby they could be returned 
by us for a like amount to our principals. Neverthe- 
less, I do not doubt that the customer felt we had been 
somewhat arbitrary in our polite but firm refusal to 
fully accede to their wishes. 

Now this, I will grant, is an extreme case, in that 
so much time elapsed between the time of the sale and 
the time the customer attempted to return containers 
which had been secured from other sources. How- 
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ever, any chemical man will recognize that it is a good 
illustration of the waste of effort in a surprisingly 
large number of transactions involving the return of 
empty containers for credit. 

Another evil to be considered is the practice of buy- 
ers of arbitrarily deducting the container charge when 
making payment of invoices. A surprisingly large 
number of consumers feel that the manufacturer or 
distributor should loan such containers to the custom- 
ers, billing them on memorandum only; allowing them 
to be returned, freight collect, when empty. 

Our company has been told, and I know other com- 
panies have been told, by certain customers, that some 
suppliers allow this practice. There should be no dis- 
_agreement among the chemical sellers on this point. It 
is obvious that if such a practice were permitted on a 
large scale, it would increase the financial investment 
to an extent that it would soon become impossible 
for a great many companies to continue to do business, 
because too large a portion of their capital would be 
tied up in non-interest producing containers. 


Depreciation on Containers 


Containers depreciate in value just as quickly as any 
other form of equipment, such as machinery, trucks, 
etc., and as pointed out, a carboy properly boxed to 
comply with I.C.C. specifications, which originally 
costs a manufacturer or distributor $5.00 or more, and 
which is charged to the customer at that figure, can- 
not actually be sold as a second-hand carboy at any- 
where near such a figure. 

The investment in 2,000 carboys would be $10,- 
000.00, and during the first year of use, let us suppose 
their value had depreciated to $3.75 as second hand. 
Thus with your investment of $10,000.00 you would 
have cut into your profit to the extent of $600.00 for 
interest on the investment at 6% and $2,500.00 for de- 
preciated value of equipment, or a total of $3,100.00 
container expense for the first year, which certainly 
would reduce your gross profit very seriously on 
such items as ammonia, formic acid, and formalde- 
hyde. 

The matter of breakage has to be dealt with very 
frequently, as the glass bottles, no matter how well 
protected by the wooden boxes, somehow get broken. 
In a great many instances it is difficult to place the 
responsibility for the breakage. The customer feels 
that he should receive full credit equalling the amount 
of his deposit, and the supplier, naturally, is anxious 
to pass credit for only the value of the container in 
its broken condition, which is certainly not more than 
$2.00. 
to settle these differences in opinion which might eas- 


Much correspondence is sometimes required 


ily result in the loss of an otherwise good customer. 

During the past few years certain manufacturers 
have collaborated with manufacturers of containers, 
with the idea in mind to develop new types of pack- 
ages, suitable for some of the liquid forms of chemicals 
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which would be strong enough to pass the I.C.C. re- 
quirements and yet cheap enough to allow them to in- 
clude their value in the sales price of the merchandise. 
These developments will be watched with great in- 
terest, and should have the most hearty support of 
all chemical manufacturers and distributors. 

One troublesome product in particular has come into 
a non-returnable class, carbon tetrachloride, formerly 
shipped in galvanized steel drums, worth from $7.50 
to $15.00, depending on the size, is now being sup- 
plied in a non-returnable container, included in the 
price. 

Many other containers are much more expensive 
than carboys, and ordinary drums, such as the cylin- 
ders in which anhydrous ammonia, chlorine and other 
gases under pressure are shipped. It is often the case 
that the container is worth more than the contents, 
and represents an enormous investment on the part 
of the manufacturers, and a very great depreciation 
based on the length of service and the number of trips 
to and from the manufacturers’ plants. We recognize 
that many commercial chemicals cannot be shipped in 
containers which can possibly be included in the price 
and are thus not returnable. I do feel that consumers 
properly recognize the investment on the part of the 
manufacturers and see to it that they are treated as a 
part of the invoice, and are paid for with the mer- 
chandise, are properly cared for while in consumers’ 
possession, and returned just as quickly as possible 
to the manufacturers, all of which will result in a 
lower cost of production to the manufacturers which 
can be reflected to the consumers in lower prices. 





Production and Sales Arsenic ’?33 


To supply the industry promptly with data on arsenic pro- 
duction during the past year, the following information is 
turnished by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Production of arsenious oxide (white arsenic) in the 
U. S. dropped in 1933 to 10,650 short tons—the smallest quan- 
tity since 1926. Approximately two-thirds (7,181 tons) was 
refined, and the remainder (3,469 tons) crude. 

Sales of refined and crude arsenic amounted to 11,797 
tons valued at $036,132. Approximately 75 per cent. (8,768 
tons) was sold as refined white arsenic, for $489,549, and the 
remainder (3,029 tons) as crude arsenic, for $146,583. 

No revision was made in the price of 4 cents a pound for 
white arsenic delivered at New York, in barrels. This quota- 
tion has become a fixture since 1927. The average receipts 
actually obtained from sales by producers in 1933 as _ re- 
ported to the Bureau of Mines were 2.80 cents per pound for 
refined and 2.40 cents for crude arsenic. These prices, of 
course, do not include freight. The averages reported in 
1932 were 2.67 and 2.28 cents, respectively. 

In 1933, imports of white arsenic rose to 10,583 short tons 
valued at $512,542, the highest figure since 1929; in 1932, only 
6,882 short tons valued at $357,991 were imported. Imports 
from Mexico formerly furnished the bulk of the 
foreign arsenic used in the United States showed a gain of 
a few hundred pounds (4,040 short tons valued at $256,511 
in 1933, compared with 3,325 short tons valued at $182,671 
in 1932). 


which 
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) Polishes and Cleaners 


for Automobile Finishes 


By Cyril S. Kimball 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 





HE polishes for automobiles are even newer than 
the automobile industry. At first the mere owner- 
At- 
tempts to clean and polish it soon followed, using a 
technique previously developed for carriages. The pres- 
ent diverse line of cleaner-polishes, waxes, rubbing 
compounds, emulsion polishes, traffic film removers, 
etc., is a natural evolution. 


ship of a horseless carriage was sufficient. 


Early Developments 


The development of the field can only be considered 
in its relation to the development of finishes, which 
were varnish at first, later baked-on enamel and more 
recently lacquer. The three types of surface have 
required three different types of treatment to bring 
about restoration of the lustre or polish to a dulled or 
dirty finish. This quite naturally follows if we con- 
sider the diverse composition and properties of the 
three types of finishes that have been used. The early 
automobile bodies were finished with waterproof var- 
nishes. These consisted of natural gums and resins 
dissolved in drying oils such as linseed or China wood. 
After long exposure to weather it was not uncommon 
for these surfaces to become checked or crazed. Ata 
later period in the industry parts of the surfaces, such 
as fenders, etc., were coated with baked-on enamel. 
In some cases the greater part of the outer surfaces 
were finished with the latter material. Baking enamels 
are similar in composition to varnishes except that less 
resins, less drier and more oils are used. The coated 
surface is baked in drying ovens and hence becomes 
harder and more resistant to wear than varnished sur- 
faces. Baked enamels are very resistant to attack by 
the elements but sometimes develop a blush or haze 
beneath the ultimate surface, probably due to degrada- 
tion of the pigments employed. Early in the 1920's 
automobile manufacturers started using lacquer, or 
“Duco” as it was commonly called, as a finish. Lac- 
quer had been known for many years but previous to 
this time a lacquer of sufficient concentration to render 
its application economical had not been produced. 
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Lacquers are composed essentially of nitro-cellulose 
dissolved in suitable solvents and diluents to which 
resins, oils and pigments are added to produce work- 
ability and stability. 
nishes and chemicals. In general, lacquers deteriorate 
more rapidly than the other finishes. The difference 
was much more pronounced some years ago than it is 
today due to the progress made in this industry. Even 
today lacquers become dulled due to a surface deteri- 
oration resulting in ‘a dead film of nitrocellulose. 
Checking and crazing is very infrequent on these sur- 
faces at the present time. 


They differ greatly from var- 


Non-Abrasive Polishes 


For a varnished surface a mineral oil or emulsion of 
mineral oil in water is suitable for polishing. The 
types of polishes used on varnished automobiles varied 
over the range of composition of furniture polishes of 
that era. Many of the first automobile polishes were 
simply a clear, light neutral oil such as Mineral Seal 
oil. Because the latter oil is quite volatile, somewhat 
heavier oils gradually replaced it. Then in order to 
apply thin films of heavier oils, emulsions of soap, oil 
and water and mineral oil, sulfonated oil and water 
were used. These first emulsion polishes had the 
serious drawback of leaving a film of water soluble 
material on the varnished surface along with the oil, 
so that the surface became water spotted after ex- 
posure to a rain. 

To a large extent the similarity of automobile and 
furniture polish has disappeared, but there are still 
mineral oil type polishes which are claimed to be satis- 
factory automobile polishes, a claim not substantiated 
by the sale for that purpose or by the occasional user 
who tries it. 

For a baked-on enamel finish a mild acid abrasive 
cleaner is very suitable. The early acid type automo- 
bile polishes consisted of oil in a suspension of diato- 
maceous earth in water, to which various manufac- 
turers added acetic acid, oxalic acid, hydrochloric acid, 
sulfuric acid, etc. 
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The use of acetic acid probably came from the cor- 
responding use in the furniture polish industry where 
either vinegar or acetic acid were for a time quite 
commonly added. Ovxalic acid was at one time widely 
used as a free acid in metal polish, although today it 
is usually neutralized and present only as the salt. 
That probably explains the utilization of that acid in 
automobile polishes. It was also common practice in 
the manufacture of furniture polish to use either anti- 
mony chloride, which hydrolyzes to hydrochloric acid, 
or to add hydrochloride acid. 

utomobile polish there is clear. 


The carry-over into 
Presumably the use 
of\sulfuric acid was introduced by someone who 
wanted to use a very drastic cleaner. Many manufac- 
turers had their own rule-of-thumb mixtures of acids 
which were supposed to give much superior results to 
those obtainable with other acids. The degree of 
acidyty varied from a fraction to as much as 4 per 
cent. 


*“Caking” 


The stability of the acid-type automobile polishes 
was not of the best. In many cases the abrasive caked 
hard in the bottom of the bottle. The phrase ‘shake 
well before using” was a common marking on the 
container. Many manufacturers still use it on stable 
products because they forgot to remove it from the 
copy reproduced on the container even though they 
may have changed their style of container and their 
style of label. No really satisfactory stabilizing agents 
were available which could be used in acid solution. 
Probably the most satisfactory device was that of 
wetting the abrasive with mineral oil before mixing it 
with the various other ingredients. The specific gravity 
of the abrasive being higher-than-that-of-water was 
then partly compensated for by the gravity of the oil 
which is less-than-that-of-water. The coated abrasive 
particles buoyed up by the oil stayed in suspension to a 
substantial extent. Unfortunately, the presence of a 
good wetting agent in the automobile polish would 
have its effect in separating the oil film from the abra- 
sive particles by “preferential wetting.” This type of 
product usually contained glycerine as a wetting agent. 
Therefore, in many cases the originally stable product 
became unstable later and the 
caked hopelessly in the bottom of the bottle. 


sooner or abrasive 


The film which developed on the surface to be 
cleaned was simply an accumulation of grease and dust 
—bear in mind that in that period there were still many 
dusty roads. It was commonly spoken of as a traffic 
film. The operation of the automobile polish was, first 
to wet the film, second to remove the traffic film by 
the action of a mild abrasive in order to get down to 
the surface of the baked-enamel, and third to deposit 
on that enamel a very light coating of mineral oil. 
Since the enamel was entirely non-absorbent, the min- 
eral oil used was usually very low in viscosity, cor- 
responding to Mineral Seal oil. It is not an unreason- 
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able supposition that the nature of the traffic film to 
be removed differed sufficiently from that to be re- 
moved today, to render acid particularly effective in 
that era. 


Neutral Type Cleaner Polish 


When the manufacturers of automobiles started the 
use of lacquers the transition to their use came rapid- 
ly. By 1926 practically all automobile finishes, except- 
ing fenders, were lacquer finishes. Shortly after it 
was found that the old acid-type polish was not the 
best polish for this type of surface. The early lacquer 
finishes tended to crack and craze and often the acid 
would cause serious damage to the finish by remaining 
in these fissures and becoming concentrated by evap- 
oration. About 1927 the neutral type cleaner polishes 
—polishes without acid—made their appearance on 
the market. The first of these were poor emulsions of 
mineral oil in water solutions containing gums and an 
abrasive in suspension. Amorphous silica, tripoli and 
diatomaceous earth were used as the abrasive or effec- 
tive cleaner. The early use of harsh abrasive was 
later found to be unnecessary and soft air floated 
grades of diatomaceous earth were substituted. Be- 
fore this was done, however, the manufacturers were 
confronted with a “boogie” which still persists in offer- 
ing sales resistance to them. It was the result of 
nitrocellulose lacquers differing greatly in properties 
from enamels. 


Enamels are stable to light, whereas nitrocellulose, 
the base of lacquer, is unstable. Therefore, lacquers 
are very highly pigmented. The attack of sunlight on 
the surface penetrates only to a very shallow depth, 
further penetration being prevented by the opacity of 
the pigment. The resulting film of dead nitrocellulose 
on the surface is necessarily removed in any cleaning 
and polishing operation. Of late years one manufac- 
turer of polishes has been conducting an educational 
advertising campaign pointing this out to the users of 
their polish. For several years, many people when 
cleaning a car thought that the presence of color on 
the cleaning rag meant that the polish was undesirably 
attacking the finish of the car, that the polish was 
unduly drastic, and that its use was dangerous. Somie 
manufacturers avoid the issue by coloring their pol- 
ishes highly so that the color removed with the dead 
lacquer film does not show up on the cleaning rag. 


While it is true that this will eventually result in 
the complete removal of the lacquer, it is improbable 
that any automobile owner would polish it often enough 
to wear through the lacquer finish. The problem is 
more serious with the striping on a car, as in some 
cases successive applications of polish do mar the 
appearance. Nothing can be done about it, however, 
without changing the composition of lacquer, which 
has been radically altered in the past few years. 


The first neutral type cleaner polishes had a serious 
fault common with the acid-type polishes, namely, that 
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the abrasive settled out to form a hard cake on the 
bottom of the container. With the acid eliminated 
from the formula the field was opened up for the 
production of stable suspensions. Many incompletely 
stabilized products were produced, but gradually the 
products with the abrasive in the bottom of the bottle 
and the oil floating on the top have been eliminated. 
Practically every type of emulsifying and suspending 
agent has been tried, varying from gelatin to carbo- 
hydrates, from sulfonated oil to saponin. The attack 
of even mild alkalinity on lacquer is such that soaps 
cannot be used. Among the most satisfactory ma- 
terials for the purpose have been some of the natural 
gums, and at least one patented emulsifying agent is 
widely used in the production of stable products of 
this type. So in the transition from the acid-type to 
the neutral-type of cleaning polish a complicated 
formula has been built up. A typical composition of 
the present day consists of an abrasive, mineral oil, a 
wetting agent, water and from one to four different 
or similar types of stabilizing agents. 


Durability of Cleaner-Polishes 

The abrasive almost universally used in cleaner- 
polishes is a type of salt water diatom, sold under 
various trade names. The sale of this abrasive to 
automobile polish manufacturers is largely monopolized 
by one producer. The oils used have ranged from 
very light oils such as kerosene or Stoddard solvent, 
used in admixture with heavier oils, to a medium 
spindle oil. The tendency has long been toward the 
paraffin base, very light, spindle oil or neutral oil. 
Among the recent developments in that field have been 
the production of a very light highly refined mineral 
oil from which nearly all oxidizable material has been 
removed. This prevents even a slight oxidation of the 
oil film which is left on the finished surface after 
polishing, therefore prolonging the lustre. Experience 
indicates that with a highly refined oil a somewhat 
heavier or less volatile grade can be used. 

The durability of the polish produced with these 
cleaner-polishes is very much a matter of opinion 
among users. Some claim the finish lasts for only a 
couple of days. Others claim that the resulting finish 
is satisfactory for a period of two or three weeks. 
Unquestionably part of the difference is one of a dif- 
ference in standards demanded by different users of 
polishes. 

Many manufacturers as well as users of automobile 
polishes do not appreciate all of the factors which enter 
into a desirable product. These may be outlined as 
follows: The abrasive should be uniformly suspended 
and the oil uniformly dispersed throughout the 
product, remaining thus without shaking. This avoids 
the possibility of one application getting a large amount 
of oil on the surface and another application getting a 
large amount of abrasive with very little oil. The 
polish must have the property of wetting the surface 
readily. Remember that the surface of an automobile 
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has a traffic film on it which is to some extent greasy 
in nature ; the polish which does not have good wetting 
properties does not wet the surface readily. The 
analogy is somewhat like trying to wet a piece of 
waxed paper with water. When the polish does wet 
the surface readily it must have good penetrating 
powers on the traffic film in order to loosen it so that it 
will readily slough off. The abrasive present must be 
of such a character as to remove the surface film or 
dead lacquer and at the same time not sufficiently harsh 
to produce a visible mark or scratch on the lacquered 
surface. In the same operation the polish should also 
leave deposited on the lacquer a protective film of oil. 
In the polishing operation, for which clean rags must 
always be used, this oiled surface is rubbed up to a 
high polish. Too high viscosity of the mineral oil re- 
sults in greasiness, and the film cannot be rubbed down 
sufficiently thin. 
finish. 


The result in that case is a greasy 
If the oil used is too light in gravity it will be 
correspondingly volatile and the polished effect ob- 
tained may be only transitory. It is essential also that 
no water-soluble material be present in this oil film. In 
cases where water soluble material is so present the 
resulting film often turns white as soon as any water 
comes in contact with it. 

As would be expected, the packing of the acid-type 
automobile polishes was in glass bottles with corks or 
with acid resistant liners in the closures. To a large 
extent, the elaborate closures of the present day had 
not yet been developed. In contrast with this neutral 
cleaner-polishes have resulted in packing in tin cans, 
which is more convenient if not less expensive for 
the manufacturer. These cans come in all colors of 
the rainbow and can be shipped with less packing and 
without danger of breaking. 
was first accepted by the public as showing that the 


The change to a can 


product was not acid, and therefore would not be in- 
jurious to the finish of the car. Practically few auto- 
mobile polishes were ever of a composition which 
would be injurious to the finish. This public demand 
required the packing of neutral cleaner-polish in tin 
manufacturer wished or not, a 


cans, whether the 


change which appears to be permanent. 


Emulsion Polishes 


There are two conditions under which a neutral 
When a 


washed in a garage on the wash rack the resulting 


cleaner-polish is not well adapted. car 1S 


surface is clean but not bright and lustrous. The use 
of a cleaner-polish will restore the lustre but in order 
to use this type of polish with reasonable ease it should 
be allowed to dry out on the surface. The need for a 
polish which could be applied to a wet car and imme- 
diately rubbed up resulted in the development of emul- 
sion polishes not containing abrasives. These consist 
of mineral oil and usually some saponifiable oil, such 
as castor or linseed, emulsified in water with the least 
amount of other ingredients possible. Often volatile 
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solvents are added to speed up the evaporation of the 
excess polish applied to the surface and bring about 
deposition of a thin film of oil. A straight oil polish 
cannot be used because the car is wet. When an emul- 
sion polish is applied the oil preferentially wets the 
lacquered surface, displacing the water film from this 
surface. This can then be rubbed up to give the de- 
sired gloss. Emulsion polishes are frequently spoken 
of as wash-rack polishes because of the main field of 
their use. 


Badly Degraded Lacquer 


The other condition where a cleaner polish fails to 
work properly is on a surface where the lacquer has 
become very badly degraded. Here the diatomaceous 
earth is not sufficiently abrasive in character to wear 
off the decomposed lacquer film. It is then necessary 
to use a rubbing compound or road haze remover 
which contains harsher abrasives. In the process of 
removing the dead lacquer film the dirt is automatically 
removed. Again there is need of a quick acting polish 
which will only enhance the lustre of this cleaned 
surface. Within the past few years one manufacturer 
has made a rather striking success by marketing an 
emulsion polish and a road haze remover in conjunc- 
tion with each other. Needless to say the natural 
public demand has been greatly stimulated by large 
scale advertising. 

The emulsion or wash rack polish is wholly a de- 
velopment since the rise of lacquer finishes. It com- 
bines the old principles of a furniture polish with the 
new principles of emulsions and lacquer surfaces. It 
is significant to note that most wash-rack polishes 
produce a lustre having greater depth than that pro- 
duced by cleaner-polishes, no doubt due to the use of 
saponifiable oils, which have a different refractive in- 
dex than straight mineral oil. The combination of 
mineral and saponifiable oils is not commonly em- 
ployed in cleaner-polishes for two reasons. First, it 
is much more difficult to emulsify the mixture, and 
second, the introduction of saponifiable oil makes 
cleaner-polishes somewhat greasy and gummy unless 
due care is taken in formulating them. 

Mention has been made above of the need of using 
cleaners containing abrasives, harsher than diatoma- 
ceous earth, in order to remove superficial films of 
degraded lacquer from automobile surfaces. These 
cleaners are not in any sense polishes nor are they 
intended or expected to produce a brilliant gloss. 
The liquid type has become commonly known as road 
haze remover. This name is really a misnomer. 
Actually cleaner-polishes are just as much road haze 
removers as the special cleaners called by that name. 
The paste type products are known as rubbing com- 
pounds or as just plain paste cleaners. 
are designated by 


Some of these 
manufacturers by some trade- 
marked name without any mention of rubbing com- 
pound or paste cleaner. 
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There is another use for rubbing compounds, 
namely, the rubbing down of freshly lacquered sur- 
faces to remove brush marks or irregularities produced 
in spraying the lacquer. This use parallels earlier use 
of these compounds on varnished surfaces. Large 
quantities of paste rubbing compound are used by 
automobile manufacturers and refinishers. Here the 
paste is usually applied and removed by means of an 
electric buffing machine or wheel. Due to the efforts 
of some manufacturers who recommend their use be- 
fore the application of wax, the public has taken up 
the use of rubbing compounds more and more. 

Liquid cleaners are usually composed of a large 
percentage of abrasive, some mineral oil to lubricate 
the abrasive action, a substantial amount of petroleum 
distillate to loosen grease, emulsifying agents, and 
water as a vehicle. Tripoli is the most commonly used 
abrasive, although some cleaners contain decomposed 
amorphous silica. Tripoli is well adapted for this 
purpose because, although it is more harsh than dia- 
tomaceous earth, it tends to be friable and breaks 
continued rubbing. there is no 
problem of polishing involved when these cleaners are 
used, soap can be and is used as the emulsifying agent. 
Colloidal clays are frequently employed to keep the 
abrasive in permanent dispersion. 


down on Since 


Paste Type Cleaners 


The paste type cleaners or rubbing compounds differ 
from the liquid type only in that they contain less 
water and other liquids. Tripoli is almost universally 
used as the abrasive in the paste cleaners. Various 
waxes are incorporated in the paste products to give 
firmness or body to them. A not uncommon trouble 
with rubbing compounds is the bleeding of liquid to 
the top and sides of the container. The proper choice 
of emulsifying agents will overcome this fault. 


The choice in using a paste or liquid type cleaner 
is one of individual opinion for the automobile owner. 
With the manufacturer or refinisher, where a buffing 
wheel is used the liquid type is not well adapted. It 
is, in this case, much easier and more economical to use 
a paste compound. Manufacturers of paste cleaners 
specify in the directions for use that a cloth wet with 
water should be used in applying them. Car owners 
often do not heed these directions and find great dif- 
ficulty in spreading the paste over an area of reason- 
able size. This feature of paste cleaners has probably 
had a great influence in popularizing road haze re- 
movers. 


A surface which has been treated with wax and 
polished up will retain its lustre much longer and 
provide better and more permanent protection than a 
surface treated with a polish of the ordinary type. 
One serious drawback to the use of wax is that much 
more effort is required to buff the surface and produce 
the desired gloss. 
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The use of wax for preserving and enhancing fin- 
ishes antedates the horseless carriage. Waxes were 
used on carriages, floors and furniture many years 
before the first automobile was built. Since the de- 
velopment of the automobile industry; however, the 
use of wax for this purpose has increased greatly. 
This is not due entirely to the automobile. 

Previous to the use of a polishing wax on an auto- 
mobile surface it is essential to clean that surface 
thoroughly. Rubbing compounds, road haze removers 
and cleaner-polishes as well, are used for that purpose. 

The majority of the polishing waxes used on auto- 
mobiles are of the paste type. A few liquid wax 
preparations are sold as automobile waxes, but the 
majority of so-called liquid wax polishes do not con- 
tain wax. Floor 
waxes, both paste and liquid type, can be used to wax 
an automobile 


They are in fact cleaner-polishes. 
surface. Usually auto waxes are 
slightly different in composition from floor waxes in 
order to allow for the more rapid evaporation of 
solvent out of doors. In applying wax, use as little 
as possible and spread it over a large area. Only a 
superficial film of wax remains when the surface is 
buffed to a high lustre. If an excess is applied it 
takes more effort to rub off that excess in order to 
produce the polished surface. Since considerable 
effort is required under the best conditions it is rather 
important to avoid the application of an excess. 

Paste polishing waxes consist of a crystallized gel 
of waxes in a vehicle of mineral thinner or mineral 
thinner and turpentine. They are made by heating the 
wax and vehicle together until the former completely 
dissolves and then allowing the solution to cool under 
conditions which will give the proper texture. The 
waxes used include Carnauba, Candelilla and other 
The 
proper balance of hard and soft wax and of low boil- 
ing and high boiling solvent must be kept in order to 
get satisfactory application and ease of buffing in the 
final product. 


true waxes with Ozokerite, paraffin, ceresin, etc. 


A difficult problem encountered in 
making these waxes is that of texture. Unless con- 
ditions are controlled during the cooling of the hot 
wax a grainy or sandy structure rather than a smooth 
“waxy” structure results. 

Many compositions have been devised to clean and 
wax automobile surfaces in the same _ operation. 
Fundamentally, this idea is wrong. Dirt and dead 
lacquer cannot be removed and wax applied at the 
same time. If this is attempted the result is a film 
of wax containing dirt. There is another difficulty 
involved in making a liquid cleaner-polishing wax. 
If sufficient wax to be of any value is used, the film 
remaining on the surface becomes difficult to buff. 
Cleaner-polishes are used because they require less 
effort. If a liquid cleaner-wax requires as much effort 
as a wax and still will not do as good a job, obviously 
there is no market for it. 

The advantages of a wax finish are durability, 
permanence of lustre, and ease of restoring the lustre. 
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A waxed surrace coated with dust can be restored by 
the simple process of going over it with a dry cloth. 
A surface polished with oil, on the other hand, becomes 
dulled by excessive rubbing. 
explicable fluctuations, 


There are various in- 
from year to year, in the 
relative demand for waxes and for cleaner-polishes. 

A favorite method of testing whether a finish is 
non-greasy or “dry” is by running the fingers over it 
to see whether it will finger-mark. The results ob- 
tained depend more on the individual than on the 
polish. Aside from possible lack of cleanliness of the 
individual’s fingers at that moment, the palm of the 
hand and finger-tips apparently perspire more than 
the back of the hand. If the polish can be streaked 
by rubbing the knuckles over it when the hands are 
clean, then it is reasonable to believe that not all of 
the oil has been properly removed from the surface 
being polished. It does not indicate whether the oil 
is too viscous or whether the surface has not been 
properly rubbed up. 

Manufacturers frequently use amyl acetate to give 
an odor. Some users refer to it as a lacquer remover 
and therefore shun the product containing a fraction 
of one per cent. of it on the ground that it will remove 
the lacquer from their car. Actually it has little, if 
any, effect on the lacquer. 

A constant problem of the polish manufacturer is 
an occasional “under-done”’ finish put on the market. 
These finishes will be of such quality that they cannot 
be satisfactorily polished with any type of oil polish 
or cleaner-polish. The trouble is usually encountered 
with fenders and usually with a single series of a 
make of car. When it does occur the polish manu- 
facturer receives more criticism of his product from 
the owners of that particular series of cars than he 
does praise from all the other users of all the other 
types. There has not been an instance of one of these 
series of “under-done” finishes for the past two years 
and it is hoped that the motor manufacturers now have 
their production problems so thoroughly solved so far 


as finishes are concerned, that it will not occur again. 





Salt Production °33 


Salt produced for sale or use by operators of salt mines, 
wells, and ponds in the U. S. in 1933 totaled 7,604,972 short 
tons, valued at $22,318,086, an f 19 per 
quantity and 12 per cent. in value compared with 1932. The 
output of evaporated salt in 1933 (2,358,954 tons valued at 
$15,064,491) represented 31 per cent. of the total quantity of 


increase < cent. in 


salt produced, and increased 15 per cent. in quantity and 12 
per cent. in 1932. The salt 
(3,461,026 the brine produced and 


value compared with content 


tons) of used by pro- 
ducers in the manufacture of chemicals represented 46 per 
cent. of the total salt output and an increase of 25 per cent 
in quantity. Rock salt produced (1,784,922 tons valued 
at $5,570,352) represented 23 per cent. of the total output, an 
increase of 13 per cent. in quantity and 9 per cent. in value 
The average value of all salt in 1933, $2.93 a short ton, was 
18 cents less than in 1932; that of evaporated salt, including 
pressed blocks from evaporated salt, was $6.39, 17 cents less 
than in 1932; and that of rock salt was $3.12, 10 cents less 


than in 1932. 
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HE main branches of our industry are so insep- 
arably bound up with chemical theory and prac- 
tice that it is only natural that chemical manu- 
facturers should have undertaken intensive research, 
The 
chemical industry has been so intimately connected 
with the science of chemistry that it is not easy to sep- 


because it is so obviously to their profit to do so. 


arate academic and industrial research. 

It is when we come to some of the more general 
operations of life which do not have an academic or 
industrial background that we are at once struck with 
the empirical state of knowledge existing therein. Let 
us take, for example, that necessary but humble ad- 
junct of life—cooking. It is doubtful whether even 
to-day it is possible to obtain a better meal than could 
have been obtained years ago, although the general 
standard of life for the masses has risen enormously, 
and we have a far greater supply of food, especially 
seasonable food, on which to draw. 

Cookery still remains a traditional art. It has not 
yet seriously been considered from the engineering 
point of view. The chemistry of cookery is practically 
untouched. At the present moment there is not much 
possibility of a serious attack being made on the refor- 
mation of cooking; nevertheless, I would venture to 
suggest to you that within the next 50 years we shall 
see a revolution in the ordinary household methods of 
handling food, which will make our grandchildren 
wonder at the elementary way in which we prepare 
and use our food. 

There is a certain difficulty in discussing the ine- 
quality of research effort, because it nearly always 
gives rise to the idea that some industries are more 
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New Subjects 
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By Sir Harry McGowan 
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scientific, more enterprising, than others, and this car- 
ries with it a kind of implied slur. In fact, this is not 
the case. I will go so far as to say that if in our indus- 
try we had not been so obviously and intimately con- 
cerned with the science of chemistry, we should prob- 
ably be in the same state as some of the so-called back- 
ward industries are, especially those in which the sci- 
entific approach to current procedure is so extraordi- 
narily different and complex. 

Some of the problems which I am going to mention 
—with all the good will in the world—offer great diffi- 
culties in making a start. 

It should be realized that research in some industries 
is a profession. In our industry, for example, and in 
the physical industries, research is known to offer ca- 
reers to young men. In other branches of industry, 
however, where science is what might be called one 
stage removed from practice, there is little demand for 
such young people, and the consequence is that al- 
though the number of candidates coming forward is 
doubtless roughly proportional to the demand, that 
number is nothing like sufficient for what ought to be 
done considering the magnitude of the issues involved. 

Let me give a few examples at random. 

It is recognized on all hands that railways and self- 
propelled vehicles have revolutionized the world, and 
that one of the great differences between the life we 
lead to-day and that of our ancestors is the speed at 
which we can get about. It is not so easy to say, how- 
ever, what branch or branches of science are directly 
concerned in the traction industry, although it 1s ob- 
vious that physics and chemistry are indirectly con- 
cerned. 

Nevertheless, it may be fairly argued that we are 
rather too apt nowadays to give ourselves a pat on the 
back in connection with speed. Take the speed on rail- 
ways, for example. Do any of the modern trains (I 
know they pull a bigger load)—but do any of the mod- 
ern trains touch the speed attained in the famous rail- 
way races of 40 years ago? 
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Suppose that anyone wanted to go really fast—what 
would he do? Utopian, I admit. He would build a 
tube from, say, London to Edinburgh, run his train in 
vacuum, and attain any speed, within reason, he liked. 

The speed of ships. We all know that miraculous 
old ship the Mauretania is only about two knots slower 
than the German Atlantic record-breaker. We all know 
that extra two knots is purchased at a tremendous 
price. Is it not possible that intensive research on en- 
gine efficiency, stream-lining, and the like would pro- 
duce a ship which would make all our present efforts 
look rather foolish? 

Why, for example, do ships have funnels, the trunks 
of which fill up valuable passenger space, and why in 
the name of fortune do ships have dummy funnels? 
This seems to me the last word in conventional techni- 
cal inefficiency. 

Do we spend enough on research in the traction in- 
dustry? If not, it may be due to the fact that on the 
whole this industry has produced such great results 
that it is not to be wondered that a certain contentment 
has arisen. 


Research on Accidents 


On the other hand, speed and accessibility have 
brought with them some disturbing factors. Every 
week in this country we kill about 150 people, and 
injure several thousands on the roads. There is nat- 
urally a great public outcry about this. You will find 
many schools of thought trying to explain causes. 

Let us consider a few well-known facts. In Lon- 
don, taxi drivers kill about eight people a quarter. Is 
this because a taximan can see the road in front of 
him, or is it that their average pace is slower, or what? 

Has anyone ever tried to correlate the incidence of 
accidents with the height of the drive’s eyes above 
the ground level? There are certain well-known makes 
of cars, for example, in which, because of the long 
bonnet and the headlamps, the driver can only see the 
road about thirty yards in front of him. You will, I 
hope, see that what I am adumbrating is a much closer 
scientific inquiry into accidents than at present exists. 
Would it be too much to suggest an Accident Research 
Department, which, besides inquiring more closely than 
at present into the causes of accidents, would bend its 
energies towards designing a new and possibly, for 
the moment, weird-looking car, right away from con- 
ventional lines, to the end that a rational scientific self- 
propelled vehicle might be produced. which would 
tend to lessen the present high rate of casualties? 

Then we come to the question of engine efficiency. 
Everybody knows that machines producing power on 
the whole are comparatively inefficient. A number of 
devoted people are working away trying to improve 
matters, but I think you will agree with me that the 
amount of money which is being put into this’ is noth- 
ing like commensurate with the value of the industry 
and the savings which might be effected. 

There is another branch of industry which is of im- 
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mense financial importance and interest to everyone of 
us. I am referring to the great building industry. 
Much excellent work has already been done, but, nev- 
ertheless, I venture to predict to you that within some 
years we shall see a complete change in the methods 
of building construction. 

There are already many new building materials in 
sight ; new methods of making light, cheap, and sound- 
proof internal partitions; plastics and metals which 
will assist in them. 


Building Improvements 


Research leading to lighter and stronger building 
materials, to greater standardization, and, therefore, to 
decreased time and cost of construction, must mean 
the provision of more houses in a given time and at a 
price within the reach of the poorest members of soci- 
ety. It is the housing and re-housing of the poorer 
elements ‘of the population which constitutes one of 
our greatest problems, and I am confident that research 
has in this field a more immediate national part to play 
than almost any other. 

One of the results of new materials and processes 
will be houses which will not be liable to harbour that 
loathly insect, the bed bug, which is in these enlight- 
ened days so little talked about that many people are 
unaware of its existence. I am credibly informéd that 
no less than four million people in London are living 
to-day within the possibilities of attack from these in- 
sects. It is not difficult to see why they have not re- 
ceived greater publicity, for there exists the queer idea 
that they are in some way associated with social status. 
This is not so, for anyone, living in any house at any 
rent, is liable to become a victim. The whole problem 
in getting rid of bugs is to avoid cracks and crevices 
of every kind, whether in the furniture, floors, or 
walls. If you can utilize materials which are not liable 
to crack, this age-long pest is bound in time to disap- 
pear. Or if at any time it happens to reappear, it 
can then easily be dealt with by well-known chemical 
methods. 

Then we have the problem of ventilation. 
we really know about fresh air? 


What do 
Air conditioning has 
in many ways made a revolution in ventilation, but we 
have not yet reached that stage of development when 
we can get real benefit out of a breath of air, such as 
one gets on arriving at the sea after a hard day’s work. 
There is no doubt that as science progresses, we shall 
be able to have in our offices and homes, air of that 
quality which we usually associate with the sea. 
Another example lies in the biological industries— 
fishing, agriculture, and the like. These industries 
present problems to the scientists of a far greater com- 
plexity and difficulty than those which confront the 
average chemist and physicist. It is an undeniable fact 
that the amount of work which is done in biology, 
using the word in its widest sense, is far smaller than 
that which is 
sciences. 


done in the comparatively simple 
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Food and vitamins also call for our attention. Here 
we are making a good deal of progress, but our efforts 
are on a comparatively small scale. The consequences 
of a really intimate knowledge of food values are in- 
calculable to the future of the human race. Suppose 
that every man, woman, and child in this country had 
access to really good food, in the best sense of the 
word, and that the art of cooking was well known, 
instead of having, say, a 50% rejection of recruits for 
the army, we should probably get a 10% rejection, and 
automatically attain a great increase in the physical 
fitness and happiness of our population. 

The metallurgical industries also have not received 
anything like the intensive consideration they deserve. 
It is common knowledge that the theoretical strength 
of metals like steel is far above that which can be at- 
tained in practice. Future intensive research will not 
compel us to have factors of safety four- or five-fold 
like we are compelled to use at present. The amount 
of money expended on metallurgical research is dis- 
proportionate to the value of the industry. 


Research Should Provide Maximum of Efficiency 


Now you are entitled to say that my remarks are all 
very well in their way, and to put to me the famous 
question—what would you do? First, I think we have 
to remember that this country has recently undertaken 
a fiscal revolution. From almost every aspect the 
State is brought into closer relation with the industrial 
structure. Through indirect taxation on the one hand, 
and, in certain cases, through the grant of subsidies on 
the other hand, those responsible for the national wel- 
fare can say that they are caring for industry. It is 
not inappropriate that in return they should be en- 
titled to ask for the maximum of industrial efficiency 
and, going further, to suggest that a greater efficiency 
can only spring from additional knowledge which 
must be based upon an extension of research. 

Still pursuing the voluntary idea, the nation may 
expect that additional activity to arise spontaneously 
in the industries concerned. You may still, however, 
repeat your question—what would you do if that hope 
were disappointed? At that point serious issues arise. 
Shall we be forced to go in for what might be called 
paternalism? In other words, is the State to say to an 
industry “We know the possibilities of your work 
and we must insist that you spend more in investigating 
the underlying facts of the processes you employ?” 
Is it to say “For this purpose we propose to set up 
within your industry an organization drawn partly 
from your members and partly from other sources, on 
which we shall impose the duty of research?” That 
organization would need funds for its work, and it is 
conceivable that they might be drawn from the indus- 
try on the basis of a levy of so much in respect of 
each quantitative unit. 

There are not wanting precedents in this respect. 
You will remember that under the Cotton Industry 
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Act of 1923, every cotton spinner in respect of every 
purchase of raw cotton pays a small levy for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the growing of Empire cotton. 

You will also recollect that there is a Miners’ Wel- 
fare Fund which undertakes many duties within that 
wide field and gathers its resources by means of an 
output levy of one penny per ton on coal raised, forti- 
fied by a levy on coal royalties. 

Industrialists are trustees not only for their share- 
holders, but for their workers; not only the prosper- 
ity of an industry, but its stability over a long period 
of years, rests ultimately on keeping level with the 
general front of research. 

All research organizations, private or public, must 
recognize that in some directions they will lose money, 
No one can back a winner every time! Every original 
idea that shows some chance of success must be pur- 
sued. Consistent organized studies in the field of re- 
search, while they may be sometimes disappointing be- 
cause an objective is not reached, often throw up in- 
cidental facts and phenomena of great value in other 
directions. We all realize that many of the great dis- 
coveries of the past have had something of an acci- 
dental touch. 

We should frankly recognize that although we all 
pretend to be logical, the conduct of our life is in ef- 
fect largely emotional, and we should try deliberately 
to avoid this. It should not be necessary, for exam- 
ple, to put into practice a dramatic piece of realism 
like that with which the late Sir Charles Parsons 
succeeding in forcing his little turbine ship on the at- 
tention of the authorities by his display in the Naval 
Review in 1897. It caught the public imagination, 
but this procedure should not be necessary. 


Future Expansion 


To sum up, I would say that we should all recog- 
nize that owing to one cause or another, some indus- 
tries have prosecuted research with far greater insis- 
tence than others, and that those which have not pros- 
ecuted research so intensively are not blameworthy, 
because the difficulties which they have had in appre- 
ciating future benefits have been far greater than 
those which have beset their more fortunate brethren. 
We should always try to realize that once a process is 
going, generally speaking, it is not a difficult matter 
to understand it in commonsense, commonplace terms, 
and that we should try and think our way into every- 
thing which we do, to a certain extent, and not leave 
it to those mysterious creatures called experts. 

I look forward with confidence to a future in which 
those in control will have a reasonable idea of what 
is going on on the technical side, and will realize to the 
full that every new idea in the past has had to strug- 
gle for recognition and the mere knowledge that there 
are such difficulties will be the cause of special precau- 
tions so that such a state of affairs shall not arise 
again. 
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Geared to meet modern 
Industrial chemical requirements 
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The Photographic Record 





Two chemical tariff experts, apt to work overtime this winter if 


Utility and beauty, as well as lightness and durability, Uncle Sam goes bargaining. Left, Dexter North and right, Wilbur 


are added to the latest Bausch and Lomb microscope 
Accomplished through the use of a Bakelite Molded base. 
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F. Sterling. 


First of the new alkali plants 
on the Gulfcoast to come intc 
actual production. Bird's-eye 
view of the Corpus Christi 
operation of the Southern 
Alkali Corporation, and below, 
their very attractive Spanish 
style offices, showing in back- 
ground storage and shipping 
building, calcining building, 
and distillation and absorption 
equipment. 
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of Our Chemical Activities 







The Hawks Nest power dam of Carbide G Carbon, where a three mile 
tunnel cuts off eight winding miles of a New River Gorge. Right, and 
below, this is the river which the Government is claiming to be a 
navigable stream, though it has floated nothing bigger than a canoe, 
and the rights from West Virginia to dam it have been held by the 
Corporation for more than a quarter of a century 
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Considerable pipe line, this. It looks like a boy's 

Tinker Toy, but it’s claimed to be a machine to 

dispel the fogs. No, the installation was made 

at Round Hill, Massachusetts, not in the District 

of Columbia. Designed by Henry C. Houghton, 

Jr., member of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology staff. 


Keystone Views 











SOUTHERN ALKALI 
[fe lhe opening O 


THE FIRST ALKALI PLANT IN THE FAR SOUTH 


HE pioneer alkali plant in the far South is com- New as Southern Alkali is, the men behind it are men of 
pleted. After three years of extensive planning long experience in the alkali field. They start operation with 


and building, Southern Alkali begins production a sound, diversified background in the production and 
during September. 








handling of basic alkalies and the 


This event 1s significant for the L 0 ( A ; , Q N A N 4 * A R K E | —_ i — oo ” 


various industries. 
alkali consuming industries of cal x 


the South. It establishes a con- 


From every standpoint then 
venient home supply of basic 


construction, equipment and 





alkalies for oil refineries, soap 





organization—this new plant is 
factories, paper mills, glass fac- 


designed to maintain the highest 
tories and other users who will 


standards of quality and service. 
thus benefit from quicker de- 
liveries, more advantageous 


At the same time convenient 
freight rates. 


sources of raw materials and an 


: se abundant supply of low-cost 
Our plant at Corpus Christi is " PPly 


: ower make possible distinct 
an ideally co-ordinated traffic P P 
production economies for the 
center. Located on tidewater, 


; ; consumer's benefit. 
Southern Alkali has its own 


port for accommodating deep 


; Southern Alkali is ready now to 
water vessels, and for handling 


a meet your alkali requirements— 
coast-wise and export shipping. 


whether large or small—for uni- 














Three railroad trunk lines bring f KiaetdDiiiie lit 
orm, depe quality. 





the plant within quick, easy ac- 
cess of mid-continent points. Southern Alkali’s alert, 


fully equipped Traffic Department will enable customers 


to realize these advantages to the full. 


We will gladly co-operate with you by giving our closest 
attention to your inquiry when you write, phone or wire for 


full information. 
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Chemical 
Consumption 


A digest of new products and 
processes in process industries 
for the user of chemicals. 





Oxidized China 
Wood @Oil 


By Dr. Felix Fritz 


I is now common practice to improve China wood oil by 
hodying it at 
this 03] 


put prac 
| 


high temperatures. Other processes to make 
suitable for use in paints and varnishes are known 
ticed only infrequently. One of the most  note- 
ocesses, which has been successfully employed in 
large scale production of wood oil products for a number of 
is the treatment of the oil with air. 


1 


1\ T 
. r* 


wood oi] is blown at 40 to 50° C. in the absence of 


drying metals it solidifies after about 100 hours, yielding a 
hard mass which can be readily powdered. This experiment 
shows that certain precautions must be observed when cold 
blowing wood oil the same as when kettle bodying it if an 


undesirable end product is to be avoided. 


Nevertheless, the 
this oil with air is less difficult than polymeriz- 
high temperatures, and this process can therefore 
he practiced easily. 


treatment of 
ing it 
In the many years the writer has used 

preparing bodied wood oil it has not hap- 
pened that a batch was lost by overblowing and solidification. 
scale production, about one thousand pounds of 


il are given into a stationary kettle equipped with a 
horizontal paddle stirrer. 


this method of 


For large 
wood 


This kettle is so constructed that 


it can either be heated or cooled by passing steam or cold 


water through a jacket. The stirring arrangement is started 
and the oil is heated to 100° C. The stirrer rotates at a 
speed 120 RPM and beats the oil to a foam thus increas- 


ing considerably the air interface and giving the air oxygen 


a chance to act quickly and most efficiently upon the oil 


Driers are added. 

\iter about six hours, the oil will reach a specific gravity 
of 0.962 at 22° C. This oil when spread out in a thin film 
will not be entirely gas proof, but when thinned with tur 
pentine d an extremely thin film is applied it will dry 


without wrinkling. Raw China wood oil applied under the 
tried to a very matte film. Up to thirty pe: 
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cent. of this blown wood oil could be added to a blown lead 
treated linseed oil without causing any wrinkling. Higher 
concentrations were not gas proof. 

The leaded linseed oil was prepared by 
linseed oil and 2% of litharge to 200° C 
air for a period of seven hours. 


blown heating 


and blowing it with 


The above experiments show that blowing of 
six hours is not 


wood oil for 
sufficient. 
110° C yields a bodied oil having a_ specific 
gravity of 0.984 which was found to be entirely satisfactory 
To control this process it is advisable to take samples of the 
oil at regular intervals during the treatment and determine 
their specific gravities. 


Increasing the blowing time to 
16 hours at 


The process is interrupted as soon as 
the gravity of the oil has increased to 0.984. 

In order to avoid solidification of the finished product it is 
necessary to provide for rapid and efficient cooling. 

This heavy bodied but still very light colored wood oil is 
blended with boiled linseed oil for 
of printing inks for linoleum. 


manufacture 
Since these inks are usually 


use in the 


applied in fairly thick layers it is necessary to carry the oxi 
dations of the wood oil far enough to ensure a glossy film. 
The oil described above yielded glossy films only when ap 
plied in thin films but its blends with linseed oil were e1 


l 


tirely satisfactory. 
This oil can be used to great advantage in the manufacture 


of linoleum.—Paint and Varnish Production Manager. 
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Cyanamid Controls Nematodes 


In experiments conducted by the Florida Experiment Sta 
tion and reported in The Fertilizer Review it has been shown 
that proper use of cyanamid will control the nematode 
which causes root-knot disease, a serious handicap to truck 


growing in Florida on land continuously under cultiva 


tion. 


Briefly, the method consists in applying 1,000 Ibs. of cyana 


mid to the acre, mixing it thoroughly with the soil, irrigating 
if possible and waiting 30 days before planting the crop. I} 
it is not possible to irrigate, the cyanamid should be applied 
during the rainy 


season. In the case of transplanted crops, 


plants from nematode free beds should be used. Beds should 
be treated with 1,500 to 2,000 Ibs. of cyanamid per acre at 
allowed to stand from 45 to 60 days before seeding. The 
general rule is to wait three days for each 100° pounds 


cyanamid used 











Do you use Gums? 


ARABIC-KARAYA+ TRAGACANTH... for Printing, Finishing, etc. 
The Story of Gum Tragacanth 


2. Mountainous regions of Persia in which the 
gum is gathered. Only sand, rocks and the Trag- 
acanth shrubs from | foot to 2 feet high. 





a ea Minced 


3. Tapping the shrub. The rocks, etc., must be 
dug away to expose the stem—which is then 
slit with a sharp knife to Ict the gum ooze out. 


4, Bringing the gum down from 
the mountains. Only small don- 
keys or camels can be used. 


@ For over 20 years we have been importing and milling gums for all 


purposes and can supply you with any type or quality. 


Our large stocks of Arabic, Karaya and Tragacanth Gums are avail- 
able in all grades and in any form—whole, crushed, granulated or 
powdered. These gums may be had from stock, undiluted, unblended 


in the original import packages, or milled to your own specifications. 


The facilities of our laboratories are at your disposal without obliga- 
tion. Write us today of your special requirements or send us samples 
of what you now use and we will match with counter samples and sub- 
mit quotations. 


BACOUES WoLr & Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists and Importers @ Passaic, New Jersey 


Warehouses: Providence, R.1I. + Philadelphia, Pa. - Utica, N. Y. + Chicago, IIl. 


Greenville, S. C. - Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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5. Sorting into grades. Wages 1 Kran (about 6¢) 
per day. 





6. Weighing and packing in cases. 
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7. Onits way to the coast. Once more on donkey 
or camel back. 


8. The final stage, in the river steamers bound 
for the port, thence on its final journey to Lon- 
don, Marseilles or New York. 
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Textiles 
Month’s New Dyes 


General Dyestuff has added the following new dyes; Pal- 
atine Fast Orange RN, a new brand of the Palatine Fast 
color series. It is very level dyeing and espécially recom- 
mended as a shading color for combination shades. Pos- 
sesses the very good solubility required for machine dyeing. 
Palatine Fast Brown GRN, product the Palatine Fast range 
also, possesses very good fastness properties. Indanthren 
Olive T Powder, fine for dyeing, does not change its shade 
as much as Indanthren Olive RAP when spotted with water. 
Due to its good solubility, it is also suitable for machine 
dyeing. Diazo Sky Blue 3GLA, when dyed in the usual way 
for direct dyestuffs from a salt or Glauber’s salt bath, and 
diazotized and developed with Beta Naphthol, produces at 
comparatively low cost a bright greenish blue of good fast- 
ness to light and washing, which may be discharged to a clean 
white with Rongalite C. 


Coagulation of Gum Arabic 


The phenomenon of coagulation of different kinds of Gum 
Arabic by the action of some metallic salts, notably ferric, 
is well known to those engaged in the printing of textiles. 
Some tests recently carried out, and described in Te-xtilbe- 
richie, March ’34, show that coagulation can be prevented 
by adding formic acid or acetic acid to the solution of gum 
containing ferric salts. Evaporation of the acids will result 
in renewed coagulation. Indigoid vat colors were used for 
the tests based on these observations. 

The white bleached goods were printed with: 


(1)100 g Ciba Brilliant Red R. 
550 g Kordofan Gum 1 : 1. 
200 g acetic acid 40 per cent. 
100 g ferric chloride solution, 10 per cent. 
50 g water. 
1,000 g 
(2)100 g Ciba Blue 2 BD. 
550 g Kordofan Gum 1 : 1. 
200 g acetic acid 40 per cent. 


100 ¢g 
50 g 


ferric chloride solution, 10 per cent. 
water. 
1,000 ¢g 
The printed goods were well dried and then impregnated 
on the Foulard machine with: 
100 g Ciba Hydrosulphite R conc. 
120 g potash. 
15 ¢g solution salt B. 
75 g glycerine. 
200 g 
500 g 


Tragacanth. 
water. 


1,000 ¢ 


Dry well after foularding, steam 4 to 5 minutes 
kier boiler, 


in the 
scour in cold water, acidify with 10 c.c. sulphuric 
acid per litre (hand warm), scour and spray while boiling. 


Patents—Textile 

An artificial thread having a normal luster, which luster_can be 
reduced by chemical treatment. No. 1,966,578. Jan L. Bohnson 
and Fenton H. Swezey, Waynesboro, Va., to du Pont Rayon Co., 


N.. Ys. Gry: 
Bleaching with hydrogen peroxide contained in an organic solvent 
not attacked by active oxygen. No. 1,966,915. Hermann Baier, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to Deutsche Gold & Silber Scheidean- 
stalt vormals, Roessler, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Process for weighting silk. No. 1,966,991. Frederick W. Miller, 
Belleville, N. J., to Harold E. Kampf, N. Y. City. 

Manufacture of artificial silk from a cellulosic solution containing 
casein, turpentine and petrolatum in emulsion. No. 1,967,206. Gustav 
Hardt, Elizabethton, Tenn., to American Bemburg Corp., N. Y. City. 
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Wetting and dispersing agent. 
Chemnitz, Germany, to H. Th. 
Germany. 

Wet treatment of artificial silk cakes. No. 1,968,356. Kurt Schmidt, 
ee Grenze, Germany, to North American Rayon Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


No. 
Bohme 


1,967,656. Heinrich 
Aktiengesellschaft, 


Bertsch, 
Chemnitz, 


Mercerization and purification of cellulose fibre. No. 1,968,468. Mil- 
ton O. Schur and Benjamin G. Hoos, Berlin, N. H., to the Brown 
Co., Berlin, N. " 

Production of sulfuric ester of higher alcohols. No. 1,968,793. 
Heinrich Bertsch, Chemnitz, Germany, to American Hyalsol Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Process of making sulfuric reaction products of aliphatic alcohols. 
No. 1,968,794. Heinrich Bertsch, Chemnitz, Germany, to American 


Hyalsol Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


_Method of producing textile wetting agent. No. 1,968,795; also 
No. 1,968,796; also No. 1,968,797. Heinrich Bertsch, Chemnitz, Get 
many, to American Hyalsol Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


Paper 
New Casein Process Aids Paper Industry 


Development of a new machine manufacturing casein from 
skimmed milk continuous in a 
recent report to the A. C. S. In the new process, developed 
by F. L. Chappell of Hobart, N. Y., the milk is run through 
rapidly in ribbon-like streams, each step being accomplished 
by an unerring machine. 


in one process is described 


\cid is mixed instantaneously and 
uniformly with the milk in a small stoneware cylinder con- 
taining baffles. 


Precipitation of “foreign” proteins is pre- 


vented by controlling the degree of acidity at all times. In 
other units of the machine the curd is separated from the 


whey, all soluble impurities washed out, and the casein con- 


tinuously pressed to prevent formation of large masses 
Prompt drying removes moisture and acid from the particles 


of casein, which are ground to the necessary fineness. Hy- 


drochloric acid is used, since it precipitates casein low in ash 
content. 


Patents—Cellulose 


Method of utilizing purified musa fiber cellulose. No. 1, 
Edward Chauncey Worden, Ist, Millburn Township, N. J., 
& Orth... N..¥-. City: ; 
Method of preparing a mixture of a plurality of cellulose acetates, 
each with different characteristics. No. 1,966,579. Van 
Waynesboro, Va., to du Pont Rayon Co., N. Y. City 

Process which comprises treating cellulose with polyricin-oleic acid 
chloride in the presence of a tertiary J 
Max Hagedorn, Dessau-in-Anhalt, 
am-Main, Germany. 

Process for producing 


166,475 


to Hanson 


Bohnson, 


1,966,757 


Frankfort- 


base. No 
the I. G., 


organic 


Germany, to 


a_ cellulose of high content of alpha cellulose 


No. 1,967,347. Alfons Bayerl, Dessau-in-Anhalt, Germany, to the 
1. G., Frankfort-am-Main,. Germany 
Process of making cellulose esters, by heating cellulose with an 


organic acid anhydride and a tertiary amine base in the presence of 
me of a group of compounds consisting of ammonium and amine salts 


of halogen acids. No. 1,967,405. Joseph F. Haskens, Kenmore, and 
Ferdinand Schulze, Buffalo, N. Y., to du Pont Rayon Co., N. ¥. City 
Process for purifying viscose solutions. No. 1,968,157. Waldemar O. 
Mitscherling, Bridgeport, Conn., to Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 
Process of treating paper pulp No. 1,968,223. Gotthard Rosen, 
Paris, France. 
Method of treating sulfite pulp. No. 1,968,345. Harold R. Murdock, 
Canton, N. to the Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. i 


e 
Coatings 
[onium Salts as Paint Emulsifiers 


Special colloidal properties, which assist in retaining the 
particles of the pigment longer in homogeneous suspension 
and increase the anti-corrosion resistance of the paint, may 
be given to the varnish, according to the patent of V. Donat 
(application 2785-33.) The pure linseed oil varnish with 
drier, containing no resins, is mixed with a maximum of 4 
to 5 per cent. of beeswax. 
with 5 per cent. 


The mixture is then boiled down 
of the activator, consisting of the so-called 
soda precipitate—i. e., waste material from radium manufac- 
ture—containing 5 milligrams of ionium in one kilogram, and 
filtered. The paints are in industrial 
Engineering Chemistry, July 20, ’34. 


use. Industrial and 


Resin Identification 


A simple test for identifying common resins by color was 


given recently in Farben-Zettung. A sample of the resin is 
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dissolved in acetic anhydride 
concentrated sulfuric acid allowed 
the tube into the cold 
change noted. This is allowed to stand for twelve minutes, 
then diluted with benzine or similar water-free solvent, 


the color again Resultant characteristic 


in a test tube, and drop ot 
wall of 


immediate 


to run down the 


solution and the color 


and 
noted. color re- 
actions are given:— 


Color with Concentrated 


Solubility in Sulphuric Acid. 


Resin. Acetic After 12 mins. 
Anhydride. Immediately. (diluted). 
Damar 6.66 5ss00 d. Cloudy Light £605 600. Olive brown. 
GHG. <5 ose eens ©. CRA hows WOUGW cid.c xu Yellow. 
Accroides ....... €: Gier stacks Dark red ..... Reddish brown. 
er .. e. Clear ...... Dark brown... Olive brown. 
i are = 1 Bee 65 ccs Purplish red... Brown. 
Gutta percha..... e. Cloudy Red brown , Reddish brown. 
AMUEKOIE 2... 650% d. Cloudy Purplish red... Olive brown. 
Paramet ester.... d. Cloudy Purvlish red... Olive brown. 
ROROE asco sce s ae SO ae Light orange.. Light olive. 
e stands for ‘“‘easily soluble,’ and d for ‘‘difficultly soluble.” 
>. . e 
Patents—Coatings 
Plastic material of vinyl resin together with basic stabilizing ma 
terial’ No. 1,966,856. Frazier Groff. Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide 
& Carbon C hemicals Corp:, Ni Y. City. 


Method of 


accurately 
966,987. 


blending colors in oils and 
Daniel J. 


paints. No. 1,- 
McCrudden, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Method of coating an_article with a thermoplastic material elec 
trically. No. 1,967,031. Roger Lee, Highland Park, Mich., to the 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


A new product, a mixture comprising a chloroprene plastic polymer 
and a plastic, elastic reaction product of one molar_proportion of an 
aromatic compound having the general formula R—CeHs—R’, wherein 
R and R’ each represent hydrogen or a_ saturated aliphatic hydro- 
carbon radical containing more than one carbon atom, with about one 
to three molar proportions of ethylene chloride. (2) Method of, pre- 
venting scorching of a chloroprene plastic polymer comprising mixing 
therewith a plastic, elastic reaction product of one molar prepeseee of 
an aromatic compound having the general formula R—Cslli—R’, 
wherein R and R’ each represent hydrogen or a saturated aliphatic 
hydrocarbon radical containing more than one carbon atom, with 
about one to three molar proportions of ethylene chloride, and there- 
after adding other compounding ingredients. No. 1,967,292. Louis 


J. de Holezer, Passaic, N. J., to N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J 

Plastic composition from a cellulose ester and a plasticizer. No. 
1,967,421. Richard Muller, Mannheim, and Alfred Lubke, Mannheim- 
Waldhof, Germany, to C. Boehringer & Soehne G.m.b.H., Mann 
heim, Waldhof, Germany. 


Process for the manufacture of leather 


substitutes. No. 1,967,529. 
Tames G. Grower. Watertown, 


Mass., to Respro, Inc., Cranston, R. I. 
Coated material and method of making the same. No. 1,967, 863. 
Arnold M. Collins and Louis Larson, Wilmington, Del., to 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Paint vehicle for flaked pigments. No. 1,967,936. 
Hopkins, Ridley Park, and John Richardson, Jr., 
E du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Coating composition contaiming a cellulose derivative, a resinous 
polybasic acid ester ot monoethylin, a softener and a solvent. No. 
1,967,955. Walter E. Lawson, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Method of producing artificial leather. No. 
Nickowitz, Bridgeport, Conn., to E. I. du 
Wilmington, Del. 

Process for preparing resin 
and Fritz Seebach, Erkner, near Berlin, 
schaft mit Beschrankter Haftung, Berlin, 

Artificial mass and process for 


Horace Herbert 
Yeadon, Pa., to 


1,967,967. 
Pont de 


Max Nathan 
Nemours & Co. 


solutions. No. 1,968,074. Ernst 
Germany, to Bakelite 
Germany. 
making same. No. 


Elbel 
Gesell- 


1.968.080. Her- 


bert Honel, Vienna, Austria, to Beck, Koller & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Process of preparing a protective coating composition. No. 1,968, 
243; also No. 1,968,244. Robert D. Bonney, Glen Ridge, and W alte 


S. Egge, East Orange, N. J.. to Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Process of making a lacquer containing phenol-form¢ ildel cae? resin. 
No. 1.968.440: also No. 1,968,441 Ernst Elbel and Fritz «bach, 
Erkner, near Berlin, Germany, to Bakelite Gesellschaft mit eeccanie 
ter Haftung, Berlin, Germany. 


Sulfide plastic. No. 1.964.725. Carleton Ellis, to Ellis-Foster Co., 
Montclair, N. J 

Artificial resins, urea & formal lehyde condensation product. No. 
1,963,762. Pungs, Eisenmann, Scholz & Kollmann, to I.G.F., Frankfort. 


Acid resin-phthalide dye-c 
A. O. Jaeger, 


lored ce Hulosic 


composition. No, 1,962,774. 
to The Selden Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Soap 


Washing and Foaming Agents 

When anhydrides are reacted 
with mono- or di-saccharides and alcohols, washing and foam- 
formed. British 404,684 relates ex- 
dextrose being mixture of 


phosphoric acids or their 


ing agents are Patent 


ample of warmed with a 
and 


aqueous 


phos- 


phoric acid, phosphorus pentoxide 


product being 


lauryl alcahol; the 


separated from solution by the ad- 


dition of butyl alcohol. 


Restoring Rancid Fats and Oils 


By treatment with 


hydroxylamine, 


ketonic 
semicarbazide, etc., 


aldehydic of reagents, such as 


followed by filtering, 


September ’34, XXXV, Chemical 


rancid oils and tats may be 
972 


restored. German Patent 592,- 


Patents—Detergents 
Detergent for metal surfaces containing trisodium phosphate, sul- 
fonic acid derivative of an alkylated aromatic hydroc arbo mn. No. 
1,967,394. William S. Calcott, Penns Grove, N. J., and George Cheney, 
erneet, Del., to E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
Detergent for metal surfaces consisting of an 
a sulfonic acid derivative of an alkylated aromatic hydrocarbon and a 
solvent of the group amyl alcohol and cyclohexal. No. 1,967,393. 
William S. Calcott, Penns Grove, N. J., and Gorge Cheney, Newport, 
Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del 


Manufacture of detergents. No. 1,968,752; also 


alkali metal carbonate, 





1,968,753 


George S. Evans, Bronxville, N. Y., to Mathieson Alkali W ks., N. 
City. 
Patents—Soap 


Process of 
1,968,526. 
Los Angeles, 
Reno, Nev 

Powdered soap product. No, 
Cits; to RF. 


producing powdered soap of low 
Wipaietain Clayton, 
and Henry M. 


moisture content No, 
Sugerland, Tex., Walter B. Kerrick 


Stadt, Glendale, Calif., to Refining, Inc 


1.968.628 William H. Alt 


Ne 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 


* 
Miscellaneous 
Paint and Cavity Filler for Trees 


filler has fected as 
the result of experiments conducted by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company and the Akron, 


The filler readily adheres to the 


\ plastic rubber tree cavity been pet 


Ohio parks department 
cavities or scars of damaged 
trees and prolongs their lives indefinitely. 
cement is a 


Supplementing the 
that 
and trim- 


new tree paint for minor cuts and. scars 


may be used to cover cuts resulting from pruning 


ming. 


Soap Basis for Oiling Roads 


Soap as the basis of a new method for 
dirt 


Chemical 


successfully oiling 


low cost and gravel roads, has been reported to the 
Society by the 


sample of 


\merican Missouri: State Highway 


Department. A soil treated with soap in addition to 
water for 
same soil merely oil-treated, 
time. 


oil was shown to resist over a year, whereas the 


slaked down less than a day’s 
This high protective effect, in some 
with the use of as little oil as 3% of the weight of the dry 
Many hundreds of soil samples 
were experimented with in laboratory tests and it was found 
that the water 


cases, was obtained 


soil along with 0.3% soap. 
strength of the soil was 
highest when a soap solution was mixed with the oil. The 
most 


resistance and tensile 


successful method of treatment for the experimental 


road is described as an “oil-soap emulsion.” In the tests two 


distributing trucks, one filled with road oil and the other with 
an aqueous soap solution were coupled together. Both liquids 
were spread through separate spray bars, attached to the rear 


distributor and directed to spray on the same spot of the 


road surface, thereby forming the desired emulsion at that 


point. 


Rivets in Dry Ice 


An alloy must be brought to a certain molecular condi 


tion for best results, i. e., after heating, duralumin is aged 


to obtain full strength and hardness. Before this ageing 
takes place rivets should be set. It is now 
heat rivets to 
them in water, and pack in dry ice 
as two weeks later 


tures. 


customary, in 
950° FE, 
until needed—as much 
Ageing sets in with normal tempera- 


airplane manufacture, to quench 


Zine Oxide in Lubricants 


Lubricants (known as “Keenol” or “Keenolised”) contain- 


ing zinc oxide in colloidal form have been produced. The 


presence of the oxide makes the lubricant anodic to steel 


and creates an electrolytic couple which forms an adherent 


film on the contacting surface, thus preventing corrosion o1 
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pitting. Zinc definitely plates out and, penetrating the sur- 
face layers of the steel, produces a hard corrosion-resisting 
skin. Should this ultra-microscopical thickness be reduced 
owing to wear taking place due to slip, it is automatically 
built up again. Chemical Trade Journal, August 3, p. 80. 


Double Glazed Windows 


A revolutionary type of double glazed window, 
Thermopane, is said to substantially reduce heat loss through 
windows and to prevent frosting in cold weather. The prod- 
uct consists of two panes of glass so fitted to each window 
sash that it provides a dehydrated air space between and 
reduces the flow of heat and cold. It is said to have been 
applied successfully in solving problems of air conditioning, 
and is expected to have a widespread effect upon window con- 
struction in new homes and buildings. 


known as 


Stearine Pitch for Roofing Board 


Colored stearine pitch impregnating masses for roofing 
board are discussed by Dr. C. R. Platzman in the Chemiker- 
Zeitung, July 4. A typical recipe for a green mass com- 
prises: hard stearine pitch (45 parts), soft stearine pitch 
(17), fat (5) and green chromium oxide (33). <A 
bright red impregnating mass can be made by incorporating 
Gilsonite (25), medium-hard stearine pitch (25), wool fat 


pitch (20), and red oxide of iron (30). Chemical Age. 


wool 


Foundry Flux and Desulfurizing Agent 


Sodium carbonate is useful over a range from 851 to 1450° 
as a flux and for reducing the S content of Cu, brass, bronze 
and cast iron in the cupola furnace, in which, because of the 
presence of silicious slag, such purification does not normally 
Four-pound fused blocks for use in the cupola are 
available. A special “granular ash” is also made for 
which is economical because almost completely 
Met. Sect. 30, 23. 


occur. 
now 
foundry use, 
free from dust.—Chemical Age., 


“c 


New Bonding Material 


A product known as colloidal slurry has been announced by 
the Kraus Research Laboratory. The product, according to 
Ceramic Industry, is made by digesting Halloysite in the 
presence of a small percentage of asphalt base oil. Mixed 
with clays and other mineral matters it is claimed will cor- 
rect many of their faults and through change in mixture 
and/or handling it can emphasize one characteristic over an- 
other. Is useful as a plasticizing agent and can be used 
to plasticize clays of low plasticity or alone as a bond. Claims 
made for it are: 


1. Improves plasticity. 

2. Acts as a lubricant for extruded wares. 

3. Makes cast wares stronger. 

4. Does not reduce the melting point. 

5. Extends the vitrifaction range. 

6. Improves firing behavior. 

7. Reduces the cost of bonding agents. 

8. Acts as a fixative in ceramic bodies. 

9. Gives a better structure to fired bodies. 

10. Adds great strength to both raw and fired bodies. 
11. Is not glass-forming at high temperatures. 

12. Has a low water dispersion. 

13. Influences the uniformity of mixes. 

14. Reduces the amount of bond necessary in mixes. 


bodies 
requiring strong bond and high temperature resistance. When 
used to improve the bonding value of clays it also extends 
the vitrifaction range. The clay burns to density at a much 
lower temperature without impairing its refractoriness. It 
acts as a fixative for ceramic bodies tending to stabilize 
the behavior of mixes in the raw state and through the 
drying and firing periods, and, unlike Bentonite, it has a high 
melting point (3100° F.) and is not glass forming at high 


Producer says it is especially adapted to ceramic 


desired. Its use 1s comparatively simple—diluted with water 
to the desired strength it is added to the 
place of the mix water to temper the batches. 


slip or used in 


Forest Wood for Cattle Feed 


Waste forest wood is convertible into animal feeding stuff 
with a maximum digestibility of 77 per cent. by a 
developed by Schwalbe in the Eberswalde Wood 
Institute and particularly suitable for small scale operation. 
It involves mechanical treatment of the wood in an 
runner mill and simultaneous exposure to the partial hydro- 


process 


Research 


edge 


lyzing and swelling action of lactic acid. Chemical Age. 
Patents—Miscellaneous 
Rubber 


Rubber preservative obtainable by reacting a sulfur halide and a 
tertiary amine having at least one aromatic substituent. No. 1,966,650 
Robert L. Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., to Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Process for the manufacture of molded 
using certain solvent. No. 1,966,818. Leslie Eric 
Hill, London, Eng. 

Process for preparing a stable latex. (2) An aqueous emulsion of a 
substantially water-immiscible organic liquid having as an emulsifying 
agent a water-soluble salt of a polyhydric alcohol-polycarboxylic acid 
resin. No. 1,967,220. Harold James Barrett & George Lowrance 


articles of spongy rubber 
Howard, Streatham 


Dorough, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Method of preparing a latex adhesive. No. 1,967,639. Walter H. 
Wedger, Belmont, Mass., to Boston Blacking Chemical Co., Boston, 
ass. 
Process of making hard rubber dust. No. 1,967,809. Fayette 
Dudley Chittenden, Providence, R. I., to Revere Rubber Co., Provi 
dence, E. 


1,968,459. 
Licensing 


Process of making an aqueous dispersion of rubber. No. 
Harold L. Levin, Rutherford, N. J., to the Patents and 
Corp.,;, N.. ¥. City. 


Metals and Alloys 


Method of forming an aluminum alloy containing a major portion of 
er and also antimony and bismuth. No. 1,966,481. Pierre 
Berthelemy, Henry de Montby and Jean-Marie Pouvreau, Paris, France 


to Societe Anonyme Francaise dite; Societe des Brevets Berthelemy de 


Montby, Paris, France. 


Method of forming a homogeneous alloy of aluminum and lead with 
the former predominating. No. 1,966,480. Pierre Berthelemy, Henry 
de Montby and Jean-Marie Pouvreau, Paris, France, to Societe 


Anonyme Francaise dite; Societe des Brevets Berthelemy de Montby, 


’aris, France. 


Process for hardening non-ferrous metals electrically. No. 1,966,496 


Hal F. Fruth, Chicago, Ill., to Western Electric Co., N. Y. City 
Apparatus for recovering volatilizable metals, such as zinc, etc., by 
distillation. No. 1,966,627. Friedrich Johannsen and Arthur Leysner, 


Germany, to Fried, Krupp Grusonwerk Aktiengesellschaft, 


Suckau, Germany. 


Magdeburg, 
Magdeburg- 


Process of refining lead-bismuth alloy through introduction of zinc, 
etc. No. 1,967,053. John James Fingland, Alexander Douglas Turn 
bull, and Peter Findlay McEntyre, Trail, British Columbia, Can., t 


& Smelting Co. of Canada, Montreal, Can. 
materials. No. 1,967,274. George 
Lead Co., Ine., N. Y City. 


Consolidated Mining Smel 
Method of reducing zinciferrous 
F. Weaton, Beaver, Pa., to St. Joseph 


Method of producing chromium alloys in carbons. No. 1,967,530 
Ture Robert Haglund, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Process for the production of magnesium No. 1,967,550 Pierre 
Camescasse, Paris, France, to the Magnesium Production Co., Ltd., 
London, England. 

Method of coating zinc base metals. No. 1,967,715. Willett C 
Magruder, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., to Carter Carburetor Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Method of chromium plating. No. 1,967,716. Henry Mahlstedt, 


Waterbury, Conn., to United Chromium, Inc., N. Y. City 

Method of preparing laminated metal. No. 1,967,754. Stephen In 
gersoll, Chicago, Ill., to Ingersoll Steel and Disc Co., Chicago, Ill 

Chromium plating bath and method of making same. No. 1,967,789 
Erwin Sohn, Louisville, Ky., and Edward D. Meanor, Sewickley, Pa 
to Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Method of deoxidizing of nonferrous metals with zine 
phosphorus and a binder. No. 1,967,810. Willi Claus, 
Germany, to Ernst Brandus. 

A hard alloy composed of a tantalum 
of an auxiliary metal of the iron group. No. 


dust, red 
Berlin-Steglitz, 


from 3 to 15% 
Clarence W 


boride, and 
1.968.067. 


Salke, Highland Park, Ill., to Ramet Corp. of America, North Chi 
cago, 

Method of producing malleable aluminum alloy. No. 1,968,344 
Karl Leo Meissner, Duren, Germany, to Burener Metallwerke Ak- 


tiengesellschaft, Duren, Germany. 
Process for the recovery of zinc 
968,413. Walter Malkomes, Essen, 
Delaware, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Process for plating aluminum and its alloys. No. 1,968,483. Jo 
hannes Fischer, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany, to Siemens & Halske, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Siemensstadt, Berlin, Germany. 


from oxidized zinc ores. No. 1,- 
Germany, to the Koppers Co. of 


Chemical Specialties 
pyrethrins and_ rotenone. No. 1,967,024 
Stewart C. Fulton, Elizabeth, N. J., to Stanco, Inc. 

An adhesive composition comprising non-acid latex free from am 
monia or formaldehyde and containing hexamethylenetetramine. No. 
1,967,336. Merwyn C. Teague, Jackson Heights, N. Y., to the 


Insecticide comprising 


temperatures. One ton will impregnate from 3 to 30 tons Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

‘ & aay > ss of sinfecti if 96 : r rare Jash- 
of mineral matter depending upon the degree of plasticity ae .* disinfecting. No. 1,968,136. Henry A. Gardner, Wash 
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Method of making 
ind Frederick A. Hessel. 

\ bactericide and fungicide consisting 
tially acylated with high molecular pi a 
mann, Riehen, near Basel, and Hans 
Societv of Chemical Industry, Basel, Switzerland. 

Trade mark, “PYROLINA,” disinfectant. No. 349,852 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


ink remover. No. 1,968,304. Ralph H. McKee 


of salts of polyamines, par- 
No. 1,968,341. Max Hart- 
Kagi, Basel, Switzerland, to 


West Disinf. 


Petroleum 


with 
Morrell, 
sulfonates 


& L. 


compound 
p04. 3. £. 
“Miner al oil 
W. T. Reddish 
nati, O. 
[Treatment of 
Elizabeth, N. 


’rocess of 


sulfuric in treating 
to Univ. Oil Prods. 
in refining white 
Myers, to The 


No. 1, 967, 636. 
N. City. 
reactions of olefines 

Oakland, Calif., 


hydrocarbon oils. No. 
Co., Chicago. 
petroleum. No. 1,960,828. 


Twitchell Process Co., Cincin- 


hydrocarbon 
J., to the Texas Co., 
conducting exothermic 
No. 1,967,410. Gustav A. Kramer, 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Process for the thermal decomposition of gaseous paraffin hydrocar- 
bons. No. 1,967.269. Harold M. Smith, Peter Grandone, and Harry 
T. Rall, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Treatment ot hydro a bon oils. No. 
Jacque C. Morrell and Gustav Egloff, 
Products Co., Chicago, Il. 

Process for refining cracked 
Jacque C. Morrell, Chicago, 


cago, 
of 


Methe id 
Pelham 


oils. Charles C. Towne, 
with acids. 
to Shell Develop- 


1,967,173; also 


No. 1,967, 
Chicago, Ill, to 


Universal 


174. 
Oil 


hydrocarbon 


Ill., to 


distillate. 
Universal Oil 


producing petroleum coke. No. 1,966,801. 
Lord, Manor, N. Y., to Sinclair Refining Co., N. Y. City. 
Process of joint hydrogenolysis and methanolysis. No. 1,966,7 
Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J., to Standard I. G. Co., N. Y. City. 
Apparatus tor distilling hydrocarbon oil, No. 1,966, 746. Robert E, 
Wilson, Chicago, Ill., to Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Ind. 

A process of revivifying a water solution of metallic salt containing 
extracted constituents resulting from oil refining processes. No. 1,- 
966,729. John Loomis, Long Beach, and Joyce McKinney, David- 
_ City, Calif., to Vapor Treating Processes, Inc., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
Morrell, Chi- 


No. 1.967,172. 
Products Co., Chi- 
iL 


George 


790. 


Cracking hydrocarbon oils. No. 1,966,640. Tacque C. 
cago, Ill., to Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, Ill 
Hydroc ‘arbon oil conversion, which comprises subjecting oil to crack- 


ing conditions of temperature and superatmospheric pressure. No. 
1,966,639. Jacque C. Morrell, Chicago, Ill., to Universal Oil Products 
Co., ( hicago, Til. 


Process improvement 
unrefined petroleum fractions. No. 1,966,624. Robert T. 
Westfield, N. Y., to Standard I. G. Co., N. Y. City. 

Process for treating the residuum formed in the pressure cracking of 
hydrocarbon oils. No. 1,966,455. Jacque C. Morrell, Chicago, Ill., to 
Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, Il. 

Process for the degumming and stabilizing of low-boiling hydrocar- 
bons. No. 1,966,467. Donald R. Stevens, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wil 
liam A. Gruse, Wilkinsburgh, Pa., to Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method for the production of alcohol from olefines. No. 1,967,399. 
William Engs and Richard for ave, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Method of sweetening Eden arbon distillates. No. 
C. Morrell. Chicago, I1l., to Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, I. 

New hvdroxylated derivatives of paraffins. No. 1,968,151. 
Keller, Frankfort-on-the-Main-Techenheim, and Edward 3 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Wks., 
ity. 

Process of dewaxing mineral oils. 
Hammond, 

*rocess 
FE. Haylett, 
Angeles, Calif. 

Pp rocess of 
Long Beach, 
trustee. 
Preparation of olefine 
Berkeley, and Theodore 
Co., San Francisco, C 


for producing valuable from 


Haslam, 


refined products 


1,968,089. Jacque 


MN, Xs 
No. 
Ind., to Standard Oil Co., 
for production of 
Long Beach, 


1,968,239. Chester FE. 
of Ind., Chicago, Il. 

lubricating oils. No. 1,968,392. 
Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., 


Adams, 
Robert 
Los 


No. 


California 


neutralization. 
Calif., to 


1,968 


397. Raymond 
First 


Thayer 
National Bank 


Howes, 
of Long Beach, 


Karl Ellund, 


Development 


as 

derivatives. No. 
Evans, Oakland, 
alif. 


1,968,601. 
Calif., to Shell 


Explosives 


An explosive 


consisting of non-acidic 
966,652. 


Herbert G. Tanner, Wilmington, 
Method of producing smokeless powder 
and peeciniention of the nitrocellulose 
oxidizing salt. No. 1,966,806. Harold 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process of making propellant powders. 
libbitts and Frederick R. Seavey, Alton, 
Co., East Alton, D1. 

Process for the production 
charges capable of bene 
Naoum and Robert V. 
Schlebusch, near Cologne. 


vormals Alfred Nobel & Co., 


constituents, 
Del. 
from 
with 
M. 


etc. No. 1,- 
nitrocellulose, solvent 
water. (2) Use of an 


Spurlin, Kenvil, N. J., to 


No. Gordon C, 
ri. Cartridge 


1,967,913. 
to Western 


of ammonium 
poured or 
Sommerfeld 
Germany, 
Cologne, 


nitrate base 

cast. Yo. 1,968,158. 

und Falke nh: 1yn, 

to Dynamit- 
Germany. 


explosive 

Phokion 
Leverkusen- 
Aktiengesellschaft 


Agricultural Chemicals 


of 
which 


M. 


Fertilizer 
purities 
Russell 
City. 

Non-caking 
a metal. No. 
wald Baetz, 
the I. G., 

Method 
967,049. 
NM. as Ate: 

Use of nitrogen 
John C. Baker, 

Removal of residual 
to a weak solution of 
Haddonfield, N. J., to the people of the U. S. 

Process for making a fertilizer consisting of dicalcium 
ammonium sullate. No. 1.967.205. lacoh Hagens and 
stein, San Francisco, and Wilhelm Hirschkind, 
Barrett Co., N. ¥ City 


urea, 
cause 
Jones, 


pot assium 
s aid 


New 


ch loride 
fertilize: 
Brunswick, 


and substantially 
to be hygroscopic. 
N. 75 to the 


from im- 
1,966,820. 
Ge, Ns. Xs 


free 
No. 
Barrett 
fertilize: 
1,966,947. Carl 
Oggersheim, cae 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

of ammoniating solid mono-ammonium 
Ladislav Boor, Roselle, N. J., to 


containing ammonium nitrate and a_ sulfate 
“ver, Ludwigshafen-on-the- Rhine, 


August Herterich, Gerthe, 


of 
Gott- 
Germany , to 


No. 
Cyanamid 


phosphate. 


1,- 
American 


Co., 


trichlor ide 


No. 
Montclair, 


prevent fruit decay. 1,967,074. 


to 
Le 
poisons 


from fruits and vegetables by subjection 
a strong 


acid No. 1,967,176. Arthur M. Henry, 


phosphate and 
Ludwig Rosen- 
Antioch, Calif.. to the 
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Preparation 


of organic 
fectants. No. 


1,967,372. 


mercury 


Fritz Schonhofer, Elberfield, and 


sonrath. Leverkusen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical 
eee City. : 
Weed destroyer consisting of arsenic acid and sulfuric acid. No. 
1,967,628. Carlton R. Rose, Berkeley, Calif. as 
Process for making a fertilizer and stimulating agent. No. 1,968,17 
Walter Schoeller and Max Dohrn, Berlin-Westend, and Hans Goebel, 
Berlin-Reinckendorf, Germany, to Schering-Kahlbaum, A. G., Berlin, 
Germany. ; : : 
Apparatus for the es gee of solid ammonium sulfate and di- 
ammonium phosphate. No. 1,968,682. Christian Johannes Hansen, 


Essen. Germany. to the ace Co. of Delaware, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Trade mark, “B S—Insecticides—Fungicides. 


Basic Copper 


fate.” No. 349,596. Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. e 

Fungicides & bactericides. No. 1,962,109. E. B. Alvord, to Grasselli 
Chem. Co., Cleveland, : 

Insecticide. No. 1,961, 840. E. K. Bolton, to Grasselli Chem. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Process for mfr. of fertilizer. No. 1,961,104. C. J. Hansen, Ger., 
to The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trade mark; ‘‘Vita-Lux.” Fertilizers. No. 348,352 Vita Prod. 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Trade mark, ‘“‘Peruvian Merco,” fertilizers. No. 336,100. Merchants’ 
Fert. & Phosphate Co., Pensacola, Fla. 


Naval Stores 


Solvent-oxalic 


acid method of refining rosin. 
Borglin, 


No. 
to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


1,959,564 ¥ 
Del. 


Water Purification and Sewage 


Process for water purification No. 1,968,724. Oliver M Urbain, 
Columbus, Ohio, to Charles H. Lewis, Harpster, Ohio 

Process of treating sewage sludge. No. 1,967,197 Edmund B. 
Sesselievre, Spring Lake, N. J., to the Dorr Co., N. Y. City. 

Process for the purification of organically polluted waters. No. 
1,967,916. Oliver M. Urbain, Columbus, Ohio, to Charles H. Lewis, 
Harpster, Ohio. 

Tanning and Leather 

Sodium tri-chlorphenate, sodium. silico-fluoride & beta naphthol, for 
preserving green hides. No. 1,961,740. V. Conquest, to Armour & Co., 
Chicago. 

Composition for treating leather. No. 1,968,004. Henry McMaster 
Ulmer, Elmira, N. Y., to John G. Lanning, Corning, N. Y 2 

Process for prenaring vegetable tanning agents or composition 
therefore. No. 1,968,024. Frederick W. Binns, Quincy, Mass., 
Virginia Smelting Co., Portland, Maine. 

Azo dye for rubber. No. 1,962,511. —" Koch and Scheurer, 
Ger., to General Aniline W’ks, Inc., N. Y. y 

Auramine coloring matter. No. 1,962,368" G. W. Talbert, to Nat’l 
Anil. & Chem. Co., N. Y. City. 

C245. General Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda. N. \ Durez 
Molder for August reports highlights in the news of the plastic field. 

C246. Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. New booklet de- 
scribes ‘‘Loro”’, a new contact insecticide for control of aphids, thrips, 
red spider, leat hoppers, and similar pests. 

C247. Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. The Quinine Formulary con- 
tains illustrative prescriptions and the various uses of quinine alpha- 
betically arranged. 

C248. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 15th edition 
of the complete list of Monsanto products arranged alphabetically for 
your “gga reference. 

C249. Fhiladelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. 3rd. st., Philadelphia, 
P’s & Q’s for August returns to a comparison of metasilicate and other 
cleansers on metals. 

C250. Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
August Alcohol Talks is devoted to an enlightening discussion alco- 


hol sources. 


C251. The Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. New booklet 


detail Neville benzol as a blending material for moto: 
marketers and those interested technically will find 
complete and instructive. 

C252. Southern Alkali Corp., 


fuels. 


the 


booklet 


Empire State Bldg.. N. Y. C 


ity. 


describes 
Refiners, 
most 


compounds and use as seed disin- 
Wilhelm 


Sul- 





commemorate the opening of the 1st alkali plant in the South, Southern 
Alkali is issuing a special brochure. It is extremely doubtful that any 
alkali user, large or small. need be told more to induce him to send for 
this booklet. But, if for any reason he is not, a map showing the market 
zone of the new plant graphically forecasting a new realignment 
alkali markets that will be nothing short of revolutionary; an intimate 
discussion of the plant erection; a study of the location and natural 
resources; and a detailed resume of the alkalies now being made 
Corpus Christi, are certainly compelling reasons. Typography and layout 
merit special commendation. 
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Chemicals—Soviet Appreciates 


Need of a Huge Industry 


During the period of the Ist Five-Year Plan Soviet 
chemical industry rose from eighth to fourth place in the 
world as regards production. Output in ’32 of the branches 
of the industry controlled by the Commissariat for Heavy 
Industry amounted to 1.5 billion rubles, 2%4 times the ’28 
output and 3 times that of °13. For certain products the 
increase was much greater, and many branches of the in- 
dustry—synthetic nitrogen, coke by-products, aniline dyes, 
synthetic rubber, rayon, rosin and turpentine, synthetic 
rosins, potassium salt, apatite and many pharmaceutical 


products—were newly built up, having been entirely or 


to 


1913 1928 1932 1913 1928 
r cent) 
Superphosphates (in thous. tons)..... 62 182 12 87 36 
Sulphuric acid (in thous. tons)..... 110 242 495 450 205 
Calcined soda (in thous. tons)....... 154 230 288 18 y 
Paints and varnishes (in mill. rubles) 13 60 12 $ 200 
Wood distillation by-products (in 23 
Ue NNN coli ctclcecetccuameees ae 36 10 278 
In the development of the chemical industry scientific 
research work has played a leading role. More than 350 


founded, en 
10,000 scientifically trained men and women. Among the 


technical institutes have been 


more important of these are the Karpoy Inst the 
Nitrogen Institute, the Institute of Applic! mistry 
and the Chemical-Pharmaceutical Institute. A cousiderable 
number of foreign experts have been engaged. Among the 
American firms which have rendered technical assistance 
to the Soviet chemical industry are: Koppers struc- 
tion (designing and installing coke ovens); Nitrog Een- 
gineering of New York (synthetic ammonia plants at 


: ; : pee Jerezniky and Bobriky); Du Pont (fertilizer pla and 
almost entirely unknown in pre-war Russia. Capital invest- GS eg: ; CTE sat; 
ments during the 4+ vears in 1928-1932 totaled 1.46 billion OES LO SEATON: OF SINS 2 
rubles, considerably exceeding the schedule. In ’33 addi- soda). 
tional investments of 800 million rubles were made and Three-fold Increase in Next 5 Years 
output showed a gain of 8.2%. By the end of the Five- During the 2nd Five-Year Plan output of ¢! hasnceudl 
Year Plan, of the basic capital of the heavy chemical in- industry as a whole is scheduled to show a 3-fol ease 
dustries over 80% had been built or installed during the _ son 19 billion rubles in ’32 to 5.7 billion in "37. An 
period. especially large gain is planned for basic chemicals as a 
First attention has been given to the manufacture of whole (6 times) and for fertilizers in particular )-fold) 
producers’ goods basic chemicals, coke by-products, Aside from superphosphates, a number otf cen- 
paints and varnishes, aniline dyes, wood distillation by- trated phosphate products will be produce ind the 
products, etc—which now constitute almost two-thirds of | U.S.S.R. is expected to reach a position second only 
the total output as compared with about one-third 5 years to the U. S. in this field. Output of sulfuric ts planned to 
ago. Of the basic chemicals the largest share is taken by increase from 495,000 tons in ’32 to 2,080,000 tons in ‘37; 
fertilizers, important in the agricultural development of of calcined soda from 284,000 to 750,000 tons. Similar de- 
the country. In 1931 Soviet chemical industry supplied velopment is outlined for the coke by-products, aniline, 
agriculture with over one million tons of fertilizers, as paint and varnish, synthetic products, drug and pharma- 
compared with 260,000 tons in 1928-29. In pre-war Russia ceutical, plastic, rubber-asbestos, wood distillat and 
the output of fertilizers did not exceed 62,000 tons a year, other branches of the chemical industry. 
and this was confined solely to superphosphates. By ’33 Capital investments in the chemical industries super- 
the Soviet had increased production of superphosphates vised by the Commissariat for Heavy Industry are to total 
to 690,000 tons—over ten times the pre-war figure and 334 4.77 billion rubles for the period. This is more than 3 
times the output recorded in 1928. Production of ground times the expenditures made during the 1s: Year 
phosphorite totaled 430,000 tons in 1933, a gain of 8.6% Plan. Economic Review of the Sovtet Unton. 
over the previous year. In addition there has been or- 
ganized the output of potash and nitrogenous fertilizers, : : 
not produced at all in pre-war Russia, while output of Chemiker Zeitung reports catalytic reactio enol 
other basic chemicals has likewise recorded rapid growth. vapor with ammonia at 10 atmospheres results 90% 
The '32 output of some of the most important products of of aniline and other primary aromatic amines. Process ori- 
the heavy chemical industry, as compared with produc-  ginates from the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Coal Re- 
tion in 1913 and 1928 is shown in the following table: search. 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Barium Sulfate Particle Size 


Particle size in barium sulfate, and particularly possible 
availability of products with particle sizes occupying range 
between those of ground heavy spar and precipitated blanc 
fixe, is discussed by Dr. Hans Wagner and Dr. A. Jorzig, 
of the Forschungs-Institut ftir Farbentechnik, and pub- 
lished as Communication No. 30 of this Institute in the 
Farben Zeitung July 28, ’34. Largest proportion of blanc 
fixe made in Germany is prepared by precipitation with 
sulfates or sulfuric acid of barium sulfide liquors obtained 
by the reduction of heavy spar. As compared with ma- 
terial made from witherite, or as a by-product in peroxide 
manufacture, substance made from barium sulfide is coarser 
and has a less plastic consistency. It has been proposed to 
purify this product by methods that have been adopted for 
the purification of ground heavy spar, but apparently ex- 
pense has always been an obstacle. 


Natural heavy spar and precipitated blanc fixe present 
extremes is particle size. Heavy spar is of hard texture 
and good grinding behavior, and can give heterodisperse 
products with average particle size of 2--254. Such grades, 
when iron free, are usually termed “special” in the trade, 
against normal ground spars O.OO and 1 which contain 
particles up to 70“. Even coarsest spar can be ground in- 
tensively on special mills until its particle fineness is even 
greater than that of normal blanc fixe. Difficulty is, how- 
ever, that such a product is no longer a pure white, while 
expense is much greater than that in blanc fixe precipita- 
tion. Blanc fixe itself is usually more uniform, but even 
so the variations between individual grades are often very 
considerable. By precipitating in the cold, the fineness al- 
most approaches that of the realm of coloidal dispersion, 
not always desirable. Many commercial grades of blanc 
fixe contain colloidal constituents, but in addition nearly 
always have present primary particles of from 0.5 to 2 u, 
which — easily 


agglomerate into 


dimensions up to 10 wz. 


secondary particles with 
Even the finest precipitated barium 
sulfate contains a certain quantity of primary particles over 
1 # in size. 


Fine Sizes Most Desired 


From the users’ point of view, exceptionally fine particle 
size in barium sulfate is a desideratum in the production of 
leather-coating colors, printing inks, and paper colors, but 
it is not suitable for many ordinary paint purposes, particu- 
larly for the production of anti-corrosive paint for outside 
and metal work when a particle size less than that of 
ground spar, but greater than that of blanc fixe, is desired. 
A number of processes have been patented for the produc- 
tion of these intermediate type products. It is known that 
barium sulfate dissolves in molten alkalies and alkali salts, 
and this fact has been utilized in the purification of heavy 
spar itself. But it is also serviceable in the manufacture of 
products of definite particle size, or, in other words, definite 
degrees of dispersion. 

UsS: 


fused 


patent 1,758,009, granted to O’Brien, heavy spar is 
with saltpeter and salt, with the addition of an 
oxidizing agent. By German patents 485,007 and 491,350 
of Lichtenberger and Kaiser, heavy spar is dissolved in 
fused alkali salts; freed from insoluble matter by settling, 
treated with oxidizing gases in the presence of alkaline 
earth salts, and finally quenched and ground. German 
patent 567,348 of the Sachtleben company works in the 
other direction. It starts from precipitated blanc fixe, and 


10% 
range of 


alkali or alkali 
conditions in the Lichtenberger and 
Kaiser process, it is possible to obtain a barium sultate con- 
taining in addition to fine particles of approximately 
spherical shape from 10 to 50% in the form of needles of 
10--30 w in length. 
these needles are structurally identical with heavy spar, and 
consequently 


of, at the most, 
definite 


salts. By adopting a 


X-ray investigation has shown that 


belong to the rhombic crystal system, and 
are not, as was earlier supposed, a monoclinic modification 
of barium This spar is one of the bidi- 
sperse types of bodies which have been shown to have ex- 
ceptionally valuable properties, particularly in the prepara- 
tion of anti-corrosive paints. It combines the advantages of 
a high degree of dispersion and small oil consumption with 
a degree of swelling lower than that of spar. 
and whiteness it blane fixe itself closely. 
When such needle spar is mixed with a finely dispersed pig 
ment, an exceptionally efficient space packing is realized. 
Material obtained by the Sachtleben process for the 
treatment of blanc fixe, although in particle size very close 
to that of ground spar, differs from the latter in its distinct 
spherical shape. 
appearance of 


sulfate. needle 


In brightness 
approximates 


Microscopic examination reveals the typical 
potato starch. This “ball spar’ also nas 
properties indicating definite and distinct fields of utiliza- 
tion. From digest in Chemical Trade Journal (British), Aug. 
3rd, page 75. 


Patents—Industrial Chemicals, Equipment 


Method and apparatus for production of metal oxides of high purity 
No. 1,967,235. Karl A. Ferkel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Water measuring and supplying device for mixers. No 
— E. McCrery, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
a. 
Pressure filter. No. 1,967,070. Albert O. 
Mo., to Tru-Way Mig. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Self-cleaning continuous filter. No. 1,966,626. 
Moline, Ill. 


Process of 


1,967,097. 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blaw Knox, 
Walker, 


Independence, 


Ferdinand G. Henry, 
; producing ammonia by passing a gaseous mixture of 
nitrogen and hydrogen over a catalyst mass at high temperatures under 
pressures below 400 atmospheres. No. 1,704,214—application for re- 
issue Serial No. 638,834. Ralph S. Richardson, Scarsdale, N. Y., to 
Chemical Engineering Corp., N. Y. City. 

Apparatus (a closed mercury boiling and condensing system, includ 
ing a mercury boiler) for heating and cooling at high temperatures 


No. 1,966,441. Original, Apr. 20, 1922; renewed Oct. 10, 1933. Crosby 

Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Chemical Machinery Corp., N. Y. City. 
Process of purifying gas material. No. 1,967,736. Lawrence J. 

Bowditch, Flushing, N. Y., to the Linde Air Products Co., N. Y. City. 


Process for the purifying of liquefied gases. No 
No. 1,967,718. Walter F. Moeller, 
Products Co., N. Y. City. 

Process of separating a contained liquid and a solid without loss of 
the solid by vaporization; process for drying hexachlorethane by heat 
ing in a closed space until it is liquefied, and withdrawing the water 
No. 1,966,456. Rolland D. Meyers, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Process for producing distended fibrous product by first hydrating 
fibrous material to partially gelatinize the surfaces of the fibers and 
then treating with chemical to produce foam followed by drying. No. 
1,966,437. Frank L. Bryant, Chicago, Ill., to Cellufoam Corp., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Method of causing given volume of 
effective depth pressure and volume of a much larger amount by use 
of ferrous metal wool. No. 1,966,442. Crosby Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Method of production of amines. No. 1,966,478. Karl Baur, Lud 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to the Il. G., Germany. 

Method of making free flowing powdered milk through use of tri 
calcium phosphate. No. 1,966,513. Henry V. Moss and Thomas H. 
Vheelock, St. Louis, Mo., to Swann Research, Inc., Birmingham, Ala 

A composition comprising zein and an aromatic alkylated sulfonamide 
incorporated together. No. 1,966,604. James F. Walsh, Newton Cen 
ter, and John V. MacDonough, Watertown, Mass., to American Maize 
Products Co., N. Y. City. 

Method of making bleaching powder. No. 1,966,631. Edward Thorn- 
dike Ladd, Lewiston, N. Y., to [sco Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 

Process for the manufacture of monoalkyl ethers of aromatic poly 
hydroxy compounds. Karl Marx, Dessau in Annhalt, and Erich Leh- 
mann, Wolfen, near Bitterfield, Germany, to General Aniline Wks., 
N.. ¥.. City, 

Process for working up cryolite bearing rocks. 
Joseph Klose, Magdeburg, Germany, to Fried, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Magdeburg, Germany. 

An anti-corrosive liquid containing salts of oleic acid hydrogen sulfate 
substantially free from any extraneous fatty bodies. No. 1,966,711. 
Melvin De Groote and Wilbur C. Adams, St. Louis, and Kenneth R. 
Farr, Webster Groves, Mo., to Tretolite Co., Webster Groves, Mo 

Method of removing soluble silica compounds from water. No. 
1,966,733. Hans A. Reimers, Midland, Mich., to Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 

Method of producing acetylene by compression of natural gas. No, 
1,966,779. Robert G. Wulff, Los Angeles County, Calif., Wulff Process 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Process for the preparation of ketones. No. 
Groggins and Ray N. Nagel, Washington, D. C., 
hos 


1,967,717. 


Buffalo, N. Y., to the 


Also 
Linde Air 


boiling mercury to have the 


Hubert Schranz and 
Krupp, Grusonwerk 


1,966,797. Philip H. 
to the people of the 


Method of separating calcium chloride from magnesium chloride. 


: ; 2 : : 6.832. Cz ee and, Ohio, to Dow Chemical 
calcines this for one hour at 300--1,000° C. in the presence » Fs toe a F. Prutton, Cleveland, Ohio, to W 1emica 
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distillation 
of 


maleic acid 
temperature im excess 
1,966,852. Michael N. 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Manufacture of maleic 
1,966,853. Michael N. 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
An_ industrial liquid comprising 
966,881. Geza Braun, N. Y. City, 
Pa., Richard C. Fassnacht, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Method of producing 


Refining of 
solvent at a 
sure. No. 
Monsanto 


by in the absence of organic 
135 degrees C. and under pres- 
Dvornikoff, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Mo. 

anhydride 
Dvornikoff, St. 


maleic acid. No. 
to Monsanto Chem- 


crude 


Mo., 


from 
Louis, 


hydrocarbon. No. 1,- 
Sartain, P hiladelphia, 
Richard C. Schwoerer, 


halogenated 
to Paul J. 
City, and 


fuel. No. 


America. 


water gas from culm-a 
Fred H. DeChant, Reading, Pa., to Industries of 
Process of calcining gypsum. No. 1,967,029. 
and William L. Ellerbeck, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Method of producing hydrocyanic acid from a crude cyanide. No. 
1,967,051. Guy H. Buchanan, Westfield, N. J., and Glenn B. Winner, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to American Cyanamid Co., N. Y. City. 


Production of acetic carbon monoxide and methanol in 
presence of a catalyst. 189. Ralph Lyman Brown, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Atmospheric Gorp., IN. City. 

Precess of granulation of finely divided materials. 
Herrick Ransom Arnold, Elmhurst, Del., to E. I. du 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process for the manufacture 
Rollin F. Conway, 
& Co., Wilmington, 


A_ phenolic 


1,966,886. 


Lewis C. Varrick 


acid from 
No. 1,967, 
Nitrogen 

No. 
Pont de 


1,967,222. 
Nemours 
of 
Wilmington, 
Del. 
aldehyde 


1,967,225. 


Nemours 


vinyl] ketone. No. 
du Pont de 


methyl 
Del., to 
rosin 


phthalic glyceride condensation product. 


No. 1,967,232. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. to Ellis-Foster Co., 
Montclair, N. J. 

Condensation product of urea and formaldehyde and method of mak- 
ing same. No. 1,967,261. Kurt Ripper, Vienna, Austria, to Synthetic 
Plastics Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 

Method of recovering sulfur. No. 1,967,263. Also No. 1,967,264. 
Ludwig Rosenstein, San Francisco, Calif., to United Verde Copper 
Co., Inc., N r. City. 

Process of reducing sulfur dioxide. Ludwig Rosenstein, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Leonard Klein, Clarkdale, Ariz., to United Verde 
Copper Co., Inc., City. 


Process of producing an article of manufacture which 
pregnating a porous material with chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 
the chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 to polymerize under conditions adapted to 
prevent substantial evaporation. No. 1,967,275 


275. Ira Williams, Wil- 
mington, Del., to E. I. du Pont to Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Fumigant comprising mixture 


containing a moisture decomposable 
soluble cyanide and hygroscopic. salt. No. 1,967,290. Kenneth F. 
Cooper, Great Neck, . Y., to American Cyanamid Co., Inc., N. Y 
City. 


New method of fumigation. No. 
rovia, Calif., to American Cyanamid 

Method hydrolyzing fat for the production of fatty 
glycerol. No. 1,967,319. Jay R. Moore, Oakmont, and Earl 
lace, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Jay R. Moore. 
Process for the continuous manufacture of esters in the liquid phase. 
No. 1,967,551. Frederick Alexander Ferrier Crawford, Saltcoats, Scot- 
land, to Imperial Chemical Industries, London, England. 

Method of making potassium bicarbonate and magnesium carbonate 
trihydrate from Engel salt. No. 1,967,630. Friedrich Rusberg, Berlin- 


comprises im- 
and allowing 


1,967,304. George P. Mon- 


Ci: Os Xa City. 


Gray, 
of and 


Wal- 


acid 


Niederschoneweide, Germany, to Kali-Chemie Aktiengesellschaft, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons. No, 1,967,665. Paul Feiler and Hans 
Haeuber, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to the I. G., Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Process of perares anhydrides of halogen fatty acids. No. 1,967,668. 
Paul Heisel, Gersthofen, near Augsburg, Germany, to the I. G., Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany. 


Condensation process yielding artificial masses of the urea formalde- 
hyde type. No. 1,967,685. William Pungs and Karl Eisenmann, Lud- 
wigshaten-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to Unyte Corp., N. City. 

Adhesive and film-forming composition (silicate of soda). No. 1,- 
967,829. Paul C. Lemmermann, East Cleveland, Ohio, and Raymond 
F. Remier, Rocky River, Ohio, to Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Polymerized halogenated hydrocarbon and = process of producing. 
No. 1,967,860. Wallace H. Carothers, Arnold M. Collins and James 
Kirby, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Cyche compound and process for preparing same. No. 1,967,862. 
Wallace H. Carothers, Fairville, Pa., and Arnold M. Collins, Wilming- 
ton, Del., to E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Halogen-vinyl acetylene and process for preparing same. No. 1,967,- 
864. Ralph Albert Jacobson, Ardentown, Del., to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del 


An aqueous emulsion comprising chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 and an oxidiz- 


ing agent. No. 1,967,865. Arnold M. Collins, Wilmington, Del., to 

) du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process for purifying sulfur. No. 1,967,874. John Stanley Dunn, 
Norton-on-Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, London, 
England. 

Separation of mixtures of alkali metal nitrates with ammonium 
chiéride. No. 1,967,897.  Friederich Nessler, Berlin, Germany, to the 


G., Frankfort-on-the 


; Main, Germany. 
Method and appar: atus for treating gases and the formation of helium 


hydride. No. 1,967,952. Carl J. Warnke, Elkhart, Ind., to the Adams 
& Westlake Co., Saal Ill. 
Process of producing lime-gypsum plaster. No. 1,967,959. Samuel 


Gerard McAnally, Catasauqua, Pa. 
Process of impregnating wood with oil. 
Edwards, Indianapolis, Ind., to Peter C. 
Process for concentrating phosphate ore. No. 1,968,008. George 
Albert Chapman, Forest Hills, N. Y., and John W. Littleford, Ala- 
meda, Calif., to Minerals Separation North American Corp., N. Y. City. 
Apparatus for and method of separating suspended solids from liquids 
by sedimentation or settling. No. 1,968,031. William J. Donohue, 
Chicago, 


No. 1,967,990. Carleton B. 
Reilly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Process for the preparation of hydrogen. No. 1,968,063. John C. 
Woodhouse, Wilmington, Del., to E du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Process for the production of diphenyl. No. 1,968,154. Joe E. 
Moose and William N. Pritchard, Anniston, Ala., to Swann Research, 


Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
A freezing hold-over solution comprising a salt solution suspended in 


an agar-agar gel. No. 1,968,195, Joseph Fleischer, Dayton, Ohio, to 
Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hydrogenation of organic substances. No. 1,968,208. Georges 
Hugel, Strasburg; Marcel Paul, Nancy and Maurice Boistel, Brebach, 
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France, to Societe d'Etudes Chimiques Apphquees “5.t.C.A.”, Nancy, 
France. 

_ Process for refining vegetable and animal oils and fats. No. 1,968,- 
2 Wilhelm Gensecke, Gonzenheim, near Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
ad to American Lurgi Corp., N. Y. City. 

Apparatus for producing solid carbon dioxide. No. 1,968,318.  Ar- 
thur Seligmann, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Method of producing fibrous material through use of ferric chloride 
and arsenious acid and a fibrous product. No, 1,968,418. ‘Treadway 
B. Munroe and Marion D. Coulter, Chicago, Il. 

Process or method of producing a_ stabilized nitro cellulose. No. 
1,968,466. John L. Favcnen, Erie, Pa., to Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

Acoustal plaster of rock wool containing diatomacous earth, lime 
and cereal flour. No. 1,968,489. Seymour M. Jenkins, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Method of making pulverulent chromium. No. 1,968,490. Leo D. 
Jenson. 

Process and apparatus for storing liquid carbon dioxide. No. 1,- 
968,504. Hans Rufener and ‘Theophil Eichmann, Bern-Liebefeld, 
Switzerland, to International Carbonic Engineering Corp., Kennett 
Square, Pa. 

Process for purifying and separating mixtures of high boiling, ther- 
mally unstable organic liquids. No. 1,968,512. Charles O. Young, 
deceased, late of Charleston, W. Va., to Marion K. Young, executrix, 
to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., City. 

Method and apparatus for liquefying and separating gaseous mix- 
tures. No. 1,968,518. William W. Fraser, N. Y. City, to ‘The Linde 
Air Prodacts Co., N. Y. City: 

Phosphoric acid purification by solvent extraction. No. 1,968,544. 
Charles A. Vana, Cleveland, Ohio, to the Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

*rocess for oxidation of alcohols. No. 1,968,552. Harlan A. Bond, 
Metuchen, N. J.. Lee B. Smith, Woodbridge, N. J., to E. [. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process for the manufacture of chromium sesqui oxide No. 1,968,- 
599. Jules Emile Demant, Cuise Lamotte, France. to Bozel-Maletra 
Societe Industrielle de Produits Chimiques, Paris, France 

Process for purification of gases (removal of carbon dioxide). No. 
1,968,655. Donald A. Rogers, Petersburg, Va., to Atmospheric Nitro- 
gen Corp., N. Y. City. 

Method of inhibiting the corrosive action of alkaline aqueous solu- 
tions, etc. No. 1,968,722. Irwin Stone, N. City 

Process for the separation of magnesium chloride from calcium 
chloride. No. 1,968,737. Taylor Borradaile, Charleston, W fata. “00 
Alkaline Earths Co., Charleston, W. Va., a copartnership 

Fine Chemicals 
Crystalline Polymers of Formaldehyde 

According to a French patent crystalline polymers of 
Formaldehyde (polyoxymethylenes) in high yteld can be 
obtained by a process based upon treatment of exception- 


ally 
with a very 


highly concentrated aqueous formaldehyde solution 


small amount of an organic or inorganic base. 
methyl alcohol 


is an essential condition for a good vield of crystalline poly- 


Complete freedom of the raw material from 


mer which may amount to as much as 90%. As example a 


55% formaldehyde solution obtained by distillation of the 
commercial 40% solution in a special apparatus, and con- 
taining less than 10% of methyl alcohol, is treated with a 
small amount of saturated ammonia solution when spon- 
taneous rise in temperature takes place. Reaction mixture 
is cooled and concentrated to leave a residue which ts dried 
at 25 to 30° C. for at last 12 hours. Yield of crystalline 
polymers represents 75 to 80% of the original formalde- 
hyde, remainder being mostly recovered in the distillate. 
Chemical Age (British) Aug. 18th, page 155. 

>. xe . _— 

Patents—Fine Chemicals 

_Process for the production: of aralkyl alcohols. No 1,988,488. 
Eugen Doerrer and Heinrich Hopff, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Ger- 
many, to the I, G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

Production of organic fluorine compounds. No. 1,967,244. Lee Cone 
Holt, Edgemoor, and Edwin Lorenzo Mattison, Wilmington, Del., to 
Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Del 

Process of preparing anhydrous chloretone comprising subjecting 
molten hydrated chloretone to the action of calcium oxide. No. 1,- 
967,287. Marion Scott Carpentier, Nutley, N. J., to Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., ; City. 

Quinoline Derivatives and a process for preparing them. No. 1,- 
967,356. Otto Eisleb, Hofheim-in-Taunus, Germany, to the Winthrop 
Chemical Co.. Inc., N. Y. City. 

Allyl substituted acetamides, and method of producing the same. 
No. 1,967,388. Karl Ziegler, Heidelberg, Germany, to Schering-Kahl.- 
baum, A. G., Germany. me ; 

_ Method of producing guanidino fatty acids. No. 1,967,400. — Sieg- 
fried Fischel, Berlin-Baumschulenweg, Germany, to Schering-Kahlbaum, 
A. G., Berlin, Germany 

Method of producing terpenes. No. 1,967,430. Johannes Rebner, 
Finow, near Eberswalde, Germany, to Schering-Kahlbaum A. G., Ber- 
lin, Germany. ies 

Method of producing aliphatic and hvydro-aromatic oxides. No. 1,- 
967,433. Walter Schoeller and Erwin Schwenk, Berlin-West end, and 
Erich Borgwardt, Berlin-Panbow, and Franz Aichner, Berlin, Ger- 


many, to Schering-Kahlbaum, A. G., Berlin, Germany. 
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Tasteless basic aluminum = acetylsalicvlate. No. 
Wolf, Budapest, Hungary to Chinoin 
mekek Gyara, Ujpest, Hungary. 

Process for the production of alkoxyalkyl 
boxylic and sulfonic acids. No. 1,967, 655. 
nitz, Germany, to H. Th. Bohme 
many. 

As a_ pharmaceutical, a 
George W. Raiziss, 
Chicago, Ill 

Manultacture of calcium 
and bionic acids No. 
Sasel, Switzerland, 
Switzerland 

An unsyminetrical 
having the chlorine 
No. 1,967,825 


1,967,649. Emil 
Gyogyszer Es Veg yeszeti Ter- 


testers of organic. car- 
Heinrich Bertsch, Chem- 
Aktiengesellschatt, Chemnitz, Ger- 


halide-mercurinitro-cresol. No. 


1,967,686. 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 


Abbott Laboratories, North 


mixed salts of polyhydroxymonocarboxylic 
1,967,760. Arthur Stoll and Ernst Burckhardt, 
the Chemical Works, formerly Sandoz, Basel, 


mono-chloro-hydroxyl-substituted diphenylmethane 
and hydroxyl groups substituted in different rings 
Emil Klarmann, Jersey City, and Louis William 


Gatyas, B loomfield, N. tt i ehn & F ink, Bloomfield, N. z 
Process of polymerizing chlorobutadiene and resulting product. No. 
1,967,861. Arnold M. Collins, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Ce Wilmington, Del. ? 
Preparation of = noethers of glycols. No. 1,968,032. Karl R. 


Edlund, 
Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif., to the Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 


Process and product relating to tertiary” ethers. No. 1,968,033. 
Theodore Evans, Oakland, and Karl R. Edlund, Berkeley, Calif., to 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Method of manufacturing acetyl ester compounds. No. 1,968,179. 
Kumazo Suganuma and Kan-Chiro Goto, Tobe Machi, Naka-Ku, Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 

Method of manufacturing aromatic carboxylic acids. No. 1,968,300. 
Lucas PF. Kyrides, St. Louis, Mo., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Touts, Me 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Benzol Purification 


Ferric sulfate for the purification of benzol or petrol is 
Patent 409,816, ’32. The 


removal of any 


English 
after 


suggested in light spirit 
boiling at 
through a bed of coke or other inert material, with 
sulfate mixed with Fuller’s earth. After this it is neu- 


tralized by 


is refined, 
40-80°C 


ferric 


bases, by slow 


solid neutralizer in a coke filter 
hed. Bed may be made by evaporating a solution of ferric 
sulfate Chemical Trade . 
3; ps 79 


filtration over a 


containing the coke. Journal, August 


Patents—Coal Tar Chemicals 


Method and apparatus for controlling the composition 


and supply of 
solil carbonaceous material and 


liquid binding material to a_ briquet- 


ting press No. 1,967,073. Ellsworth B. Zwoyer, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., to General Fuel Briquette Corp., N. Y. City. _ a 
Manufacture of an absorbent briquette consisting of finely divided 


carbonized absorbing material and a thermosetting resinous condensa- 
tion product as a bond. No. 1,966,553. Clayton L. Kropp, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Ohio Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Process of producing alpha-arylamino-anthraquinones. No. 1,966,646. 
Donald G. Rogers, Hamburg, and James Ogilvie, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 


*rocess of preparing diazo-types. No. 1,966,755. Guy Grandsaignes 


D’Hauterive, St. Dennis, France, to Kalle Co., Aktiengesellschait, 
Weisbaden-Biebrich, Germany. 

Method of producing azo coloring material. No. 1,967,345. Fritz 
Ballauf and Albert Schmeizer, Cologne-Mulheim, Germany, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Process of preparing lakes from basic dyestuffs. No. 1,967,360. 
Erich. Hartmann, Leverkusen-Wiesdorff, and Friedrich Muth, Lever- 
kusen-Il. G. Werk, Germany, to General Aniline Wks., N. Y. City. 

Production of nitrogenous vat dyestuffs. No. 1,967,363. Max Albert 
Kunz, Manheim, and a irl Koeberle, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, to 
General Aniline Wks., N. Y. City. 

Preparation of halogenanthraquinone-benzacridones. No. 1,967,364. 
Max Albert Kunz, Mannheim, and Karl Koeberle and Erich Berthold, 


Ludwigshaien-on-the-Rhine, to General Aniline Wks., N. Y. City. 
Preparation of water insoluble azo dyestuff derived from  2.3- hydro- 
xynaphthoic acid arlides. No. 1,967,370. Eugen Rimlle and Eugen 
Glietenberg, Leverkusen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline 
WI ks., N Y City 
Preparation of an azo dyestuff. No. 1,967,373. 
Opladen, and Albert Schmelzer and Fritz Ballauf, 
Germany, to General Aniline Wks., N. Y. City. 
Manufacture of dibenzanthrone derivatives. No. 
. Howell, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du 
Wilmington, Del 
Apparatus for low-temperature carbonization. No. 
fraut. Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, 
on-the-Main, Germany. 
Alkylamino-4-arylaminoanthraquinones and 
products. Ne 1.967.772. Paul Grossmann, Basel, 
Society of Chemical Industry, Basel, Switzerland. 
Manufacture of a color lake. No. 1,967,912. Herbert Holroyd Stocks 
ind Frat nk Wilham Linch, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial 
Chemical Industries ndon, England. 
Method of producing coke and distillate by 


tion N 1,968,038 Francis M. Hess, 


Gerhard Schrader, 
Cologne-Mulheim, 


1,967,617. Edward 
Pont de Nemours & Co., 


1,967,691. 
Germany, to the I. G., 


Adolf 
Frankiort- 


making such 
Switzerland, to 


process of 


low-temperature distilla 


Chicago, Ill 


Manufacture of phthalimide. No. Alphons O. 
Mount Lebanon, and Lloyd C. Daniels, Crafton, Pa., to the 
Research & Engineering Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process of treating fuel gas containing CQO: and tar acid No. 1,- 
968,275. Philip J. Wilson, Jr., Edgewater, Pa., to the Koppers Co 
of Delaware, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process of treating coke with solutions of calcium nitrate and cop 


1,968,253. Jaeger, 


Selden 


per sulfate. No. 1,968,311. Alfred R. Powell. Mount Lebanon Town 
ship, Allegheny County, Pa., to Koppers Co. of Delaware, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Fuel gas distributing system for coke ovens. No. 1,968,367. Joseph 
Becker, Pittsburgh, Pa., to the Koppers Co. of Delaware, Pitts 


burgh, Pa. 

Preparing tar for use on roads. No, 
London, England, to ‘Thermal 
Ltd., Allington HTlouse, London, 


1,968,746. Carl Oscar Condrup, 
Industrial & Chemical Research Co., 
England 


New Equipment 
A monthly digest of new equipment of interest to the 
chemical and process industries. 
Novel Molding Press 


A new 
drive. 


molding press has an individual electric motor 
Each press is compactly self-contained with press 
and control 


equipment enclosed within a 


which also contains the supply of operating oil. 


cylinder valve 
pedestal, 


However, the outstanding 


* 


feature of most vital im- 


portance to the molder, ts 


the unusually complete 


SYS- 
tem of controls. These not 
only provide adjustable au- 
tomatic pressure control, 
but also regulation of speed 
and an 


of ram movements 





entirely new patented con- 


trol principle, especially de- 
veloped for plastic molding, 
whereby the rate of pres- 
sure increase 1s 


ally 


automatic- 
governed according to 
pre-determined adjustment. 
Control principle introduces 


i new concept in the applica 





tion of pressures to the mold 


ing art, superseding the “stair-step’ method of changing 


pressures. Press is, of course, arranged for rapid closing 


of the molds. Speed of both closing and opening ram 
movements are controlled independently of the rate of 
pressure application. OC 160 
Induction Heating in Drying Ovens 

Now the principle of induction heating is available paint, 


enamel and lacquer drying ovens. Same outstanding advan- 


tages of control, economy, superior product, better working 


conditions which have characterized melting furnaces are 


found in these drying ovens. Drying of the paint in this new 
“From the inside-out.” The metal parts are heated 
by induction pass through the oven, therefore the 
the volatile paint is from the 
There is no possibility of case 
hardening and the subsequent wrinkling so often found with 
other types of 


process is 
as they 
evaporation of matter in the 
layers next to the metal out. 
furnaces. Result is a finish 


superior and 


elimination of rejects. Drying time is speeded up consider- 
ably, especially when the pieces to be baked are heavy because 
the metal parts are raised by induction to the correct tem- 
perature in a very short time and it is then only necessary to 
hold this temperature permit all the volatiles be driven 


off. OC 161 


Dustless Motors 


Process for making coke and combustible gas substantially free . ee | ‘ . 

; ‘ L : : / , . -current motors, designee thos 
from suspended carbon. No. 1,968,053 William W. Odell, Chicago, Anew line of direct-curre , : esigned 7 ho 
il ' ; . : applications where dust, dirt, moisture, or other foreign 

Acid ( dyestuff and the anthraquinone series. No. 1,968,178. ; , é ; 
Berthold Stein, Mannheim-on-the-Rhine, and Ernst Honold, Frankfort matter 1s present in lara quantities, has been introduce 
( the-Main-F t ihein erman CGrener: . Ss , 
A uin-Fechenheim, Germany, reneral Aniline Wk W:. oF New motors are totally enclosed and fan-cooled, and ar¢ 
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mechanical 


OC 162 


electrical and 
sizes from ¥% to 200 hp. 


a wide 
modifications—in 


available in variety of 


Outstanding New Dise Filter 

ultra-fine disc filters has been an- 
neat and compact in design and construction; 
provided with a wheel, one turn of which enables the 
operator to open the machine for cleaning or the replace- 
ment of discs. 


A new series ot 


nounced, 





Frill 
San inci 


rhe AW A Ay ANY 





























From 


4 to 100 discs are accommodated by these new 
models, depending upon the quantity and type of liquid to 
be filtered and the speed desired. Number of discs in the 
machine may be increased or decreased very quickly, mak- 
ing filter readily adaptable for fulfilling requirements of al! 
kinds. Filter is built on ball bearing rubber tired wheels 
making it easily portable from place to place in the plant. 
The machine may be had in aluminum or in silver plated 
bronze. Sturdy 
supports are no crevices 
for dirt to collect. A fully enclosed explosion-proof motor 
with a built-in gear reduction, is provided. Pump unit has 
a double valve control which enables the pump to be used 
for plain pumping or for the filtering work. In addition, 
this feature protects the strainer on the intake side of 
the pump. An automatic pressure control on the pump 
eliminates any necessity for constantly watching the filter 
while it is operating. Excess is released auto- 
matically insuring against damage to the 
other parts. 


All wearing parts are of stainless steel. 


end cast in one there are 


piece; 


pressure 
any motor or 
QC 163 
New Hand Filling Machine 
New filling machine, 
polished and of 


hand all exposed parts brightly 
materials, will fill between 


Can be disassembled in 


non-corrosible 
600 to 1200 containers per hour. 
a moment without tools. It operates on the plunger prin- 
(patented). The amount measured and discharged is 
controlled by the length of the plunger valve. Inlet and 
outlet ports are large enough to prevent separating or 
compression of the product. OC 164 


ciple 


New Chemical Water Treatment Feeder 

Some of the new features of a new dry chemical feeder 
treatment) are: the oscillating feed sprout 
which travels backward and forward to preclude clogging; 
self agitating, non-arching (flexing) hopper; sealed, leak- 
proof feed plate; improved feed adjustment, accurate and 
dependable; water consumption, efficient swirl solu- 
tion pot completely dust-proof housing; 
corrosion-proofed with cadmium plating and special rub- 


(for water 


low 
of earthenware; 


ber base paint; gear head (% H.P.) motor drive, pro- 
vides speed reduction in one unit; high feed ratio (100 
to 1), without need of gear change or varying drive 


speeds; “free-wheeling” feed device. Most ingenious fea- 
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tures of this novel feeder are the hopper flexing scheme and 
the “free-wheeling feed roll’ element which extrudes the 
chemical from the feed plate with insured uniformity. It 
is this feature which makes the new feeder dependable for 
feeding activated carbon damp lime and similar materials 
which hitherto has been somewhat difficult to feed with 
standard dry feeders. Feed roll assembly is adjustable to 
three positions to provide a feed variation from 1 to 100. 
QC 165 

A Small Laboratory Mixer 
A new laboratory mixer is on the market with a capacity 
of 1% lbs. of crude rubber and correspondingly greater 
capacity for stocks of higher specific gravity. It is useful 
for experimental mixing of small batches of rubber, as- 
phaltic materials, phenolic condensation products, resinous 
compounds, paints, enamels, lacquers and other plastic ma- 
terials. Will produce mixes on an experimental scale com- 
parable to those obtained in large production sizes, en- 
abling the chemist to determine accurately and economic- 
ally the physical characteristics of new formulas before 
putting them into production. OC 166 


Feed for Chlorinating Solutions 

A fully automatic, rugged, dependable unit for feeding 
chlorinating solutions made from hypochlorites or so- 
lutions of ammonia or sulfate of ammonia is now available 
for water treatment. OC 167 


Paint Hose Resistant to Solvents 

A new type of paint fluid hose which, it is reported, 
successfully resists all commercial solvents and which, in 
actual service, has lasted 4 to 20 times longer than rubber 
compounded hose, has just been announced. OC 168 


Variable Motor Speeds 
Variable speed motors are now equipped with gears for 
increasing or diminishing the speeds, thus enabling the 
operator to obtain an infinite number of speed selections. 
QC 169 
Non-Corrosive Centrifugal Basket 


An all-welded, stainless steel, centrifugal basket which is 
welded and heat treated in one piece without the addition 
of balance pieces is available. Machine was made expressly 
for a company handling a corrosive chemical. Basket was 
designed for use at high speeds. In addition to evading 
neatly the problems of rivets, loops, and battens, all-welded 
construction permits the forming of square corners inside 


the basket, and tight fitting screen installation. These 
features, it is claimed, allow cleaner and more rapid dis- 
charge of basket. QC 170 


Inexpensive Fire Protection 

Maximum protection at minimum cost characterizes a new 
automatic chemical sprinkler system (individual units) for 
use in factories, warehouses, 
sprinkler protection. 


and other places now without 
In water sprinkled plants, the system 
may be installed in remote spaces or for special hazards such 
as paint and lacquer rooms, or in storerooms and vaults 
requiring special protection not only from fire but water and 
chemical damage as well. The system is particularly attrac- 





tive for buildings beyond public water mains. QC 171 
Chemical Industries, 
25 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 
I would like to receive more detailed information on the 
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Trichlorethylene in Solvent 


Trichlorethylene containing about one per cent. of a soap 
composition consisting of a fatty acid soap and a polyglycol 
constitutes a process for an odorless dry-cleaning solvent 
composition listed under Canadian Patent 342,427. 





The Literature 


Articles of interest to the chemical and process industries particu- 
larly noted in a monthly review of the U. S. and foreign pericdicals. 


Air Conditioning. ‘‘Air Conditioning In Industry—A Review of 
Possible Developments,” by M. C. Marsh. Chemistry & Industry 
(British), August 3rd, page 671. 


Casein. “Improved Casein Manufacture,’ by Richard W. Smith, Jr. 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, August, page 819. 

Detergents. ‘Detergents in Modern Laundry Practice,” by C. A. 
Tyler. This is Part 2 of a series. Soap, August page 21. 

Detergents. ‘Germicidal Detergents,’ by A. R. Cade & H. O. 
Halvorson. Soap, August, page 17. 

Detergents. ‘“‘The New Detergents,” by R. A. Duncan, P. & G., 


Ivorydale, Ohio. Rayon & Melliand Textile Monthly, August , page 45. 

Dyes. ‘Dyestuffs and Dyeing In Japan,” by H. A. Koch-Osborne. 
A review of the past, present and future of the Japanese dye industry. 
The Dyer & Textile Printer (British), August 3rd, page 119. 

Dyes. ‘‘Research In Azo Dyestuffs and the Work of the Azo Dye 
Research Chemist,” by A. R. Murphy, du Pont. American Dyestuff 
Reporter, July 30th, page 430. 

Economics. “The Price of Gold,” by F. A. Cornell Uni- 
versity. Commercial Fertilizer, pony page 7. 


Pearson, 


Glass. ‘Chemical Durability of Containers,’ by A. K. Lyle, Hazel 
Atlas Glass. The Glass Industry, August, page 147. 

Insecticides. ‘‘Changes and Additions to the Peet-Grady Method,” 
by Frank C. Nelson, Stanco. <A detailed discussion of improvements 
on this standard method of determining efficiencies of different fly 
sprays. Soap, August, page 81. 

Leather. ‘Some Aspects of Synthetic Finishes for Leather,’ by 


C. A. Redfarn. 


page 967. 

Metallic Soaps. ‘‘Preparation of Anhydrous 
um Soaps,” by L. W. Ryan and W. W. 
neering Chemistry, August, page 909. 

Petroleum Chemicals. ‘Prospects of a Petroleum Chemical Indus- 
try,’ by Carleton Ellis. Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, August, 
page 826. 

Plant Equipment. “A Study of the Action of Various 
Upon Different Woods Used for Chemical Tanks,” by E. Perry. 
& Varnish Production Manager, July, page 5. 

Plant Equipment. ‘“Vulcalock Process Improves 
Acid Handling.’’ Deals largely with pickling tanks, by 
assistant manager, B. F. Goodrich Co. The Rubber 
page 229. 

Plant Management. ‘‘The 
W. E. Patterson, Chemistry & 
696. 

Plant Operation. 
Particular Reference to 


The Leather Trades Review (British), August 8th, 
Metallic Soaps, Titani- 


Plechner. Industrial & Engi- 


Chemicals 
Paint 


Technique In 
J R Hoover, 
Age, August, 
Power Plant,” by 
August 10th, page 


Chemist and the Steam 
Industry (British), 


Fea; Problems of Boiler Water, Treatment With 
Colloidal Conditioning,’ by George S. Irving. 


Chemistry & Industry (British), July 20th, page 633. 

Plastics. ‘‘Plastics—The Fourth Material of Construction—Its 
Possibilities In Architecture and Building,” by Owen Griffiths. Aus- 
tralian Plastics and Allied Trades Review, June, page 6. 

Raw Materials. “Bleaching-Earth Prospects in Tennessee’’—An 
investigation of clays and clay resources, by Geo. I. Whitlach, assist- 


ant geologist, Tennessee Division of Geologist, Ceramic Age, August, 


page 37. 
Rvbber. “Comments From Readers On Unsolved Problems of the 
Rubber Industry,” by J. B. Crockett, (Heveatex Corp.). <A reply to 


article in the same magazine listing 15 problems yet un- 

Rubber Age, August, page 235. 

“Dust”—Effects of inhaling the dusts of minerals, by Dr. 

Gardner, director, Saranac Laboratory for the Study of Tu- 
Canadian Mining Journal, August, page 370. 
“Electrodeposition of Shellac,’’ by Narasimhamurty 


an earlier 
solved. The 
Safety. 
Leroy es 
berculosis. 
Shellac. 


and 


M. Sreenivasaya, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, India. In 
dustrial & Engineering Chemistry, August, page 882. 
Textiles. ‘The Action of Caustic Soda On Cellulose,” by S. M. 
Neale. This is part 3 of a series. Silk & Rayon, August, page 350. 
Textiles. ‘“‘The Printing of Rayon Fabrics—Some Successful Reci- 


pes.” Silk & Rayon, 
Water Treatment. 
by Ralph H. McKee 
ing Chemistry, August, 
Water Treatment. 
ening,” by A. S. Behrman, 
Chicago. 


August, page 364 
“Removal of Fluorides 
and William S. Johnston. 
page 849. 

“Recent Developments in Municipal Water Soft 
chemical director, International Filter Co., 


From Drinking Water,” 
Industrial & Engineer- 


procedure an aqueous solution of 
hydrous carbonate is made, 
with alcohol. 


the commercial an- 
filtered,and then treated warm 


After alcohol treatments the monohydrate 


is produced, and this can be readily converted to the 
anhydrous state at a temperature not above 250 Any 
soluble iron present is removed by treating the filtered 
solution with potassium-permanganate solution, and a 
little ammonia and alcohol. After filtering again, the 
solution is treated with alcohol to produce the mono- 
hydrate, which is then readily dried further. The method 


is applied to produce very rapidly the anhydrous from the 


crystalline form of the salt. Paper by W. H. Withey be- 
fore Sheffield Society of Glass Technology and reprinted 
in the Chemical Trade Journal (British) May 25, page 396. 


Gout. Publications 


A digest of federal government publications and other booklets from 
various sources of interest to the chemical and process industries. 


Mineral Resources of the United States, 1931. Metals (Part 1). 
710 p. $1.50.* 

Copper Industry in 1933—-advance summary, 6 p. Section of Publi- 
cations, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Lead and zine pigments and zine salts industry for 1933—advance 
summary, 2 p. Section of Publications, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 

Barite and Barium Products in 1933—advance summary, 2 p.  Sec- 


tions of Publications, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Arsenic Industry in 1933—advance summary, 2 p. Section of Pub- 
lications, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, BE 

Phosphate Rock Industry in 1933—-advance summary, 6 p. Section 
of Publications, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Mica Industry in 1933—-advance summary, 7 p. Section of Publi- 
cations, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Salt, Bromine, Calcium Chloride and Iodine in 1933—advance sum- 
mary, 4 p. Section of Publications, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 


ington, D. C 


_ Platinum and Allied Metals in 1933—advance summary, 5 p._ Sec- 

tion of Publications, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Tale and Soapstone Industry in 1933—advance summary, 3 p._ Sec- 

tions of Publications, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Animal and Vegetable Fats and 
ports, exports and stocks by 
Laminated Products, 


Oils. Production, consumption, im- 
quarters 1929-1933. 5c.* 
Report to the President, U. S. 


laritt Commis- 


sion, Report 82, 2nd series, 5c.* 

* Note: Where a price is given for Federal Government publications 
requests should be sent to the Supt. of Documents, Washington. Re- 
mittances should be made by postal money order, express order, cou- 
pons or check. Postage stamps, foreign money, are not accepted. 
Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. 

Equipment Booklet 
__ E232. Climax Molybdenum Co., 295 Madison ave., N. Y. City 
The Moly Matrix is a monthly issue, reporting highlights in the case 


of molybdenum in industry. You are welcomed to the mailing list. 


E233. Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio. The Hy- 
draulic Press is a monthly magazine devoted to telling users of 
hydraulic presses what is new in the H-P-M line. 

E234. International Nickel Co., 67 Wall st., N. Y. City. Editorial 
Dept. A new booklet on the applications of Monel metal, nickel, and 


steel has 
equipment. 


nickel-clad 


3 been prepared 
processing 


Besides 


industrial 
mechani 


especially for users of 
giving data on physical and 


cal properties of these materials, booklet contains considerable mis- 
cellaneous information, including instructions on the selection of suit- 
able welding rod and other details on fabrication. 

_ E235. Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., has just pub- 
lished a 16-page catalog describing its Redler conveyor-elevator—a new 


and unique method of conveying bulk materials horizontally, 
up inclines and even around curves. 

E236. Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J 
Leaflet W-101-B1 describes horizontal duplex piston pumps for general 
services, valve plate type for handling liquids at up to 250 
Ibs. per sq. in. 

E237. Worthington Pump & Machinery 
describes Worthington steam booster 


vertically, 


pressures 


Corp. Leaflet [L-611-B3 


compressors 
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Research 25 Spruce Street, New York City. 
} I would like to receive the following booklets; specify by 
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In the determination of small quantities of iron in 
wlasses, sands, etc., involving fusion with sodmumt carbon= fo «+80 *+s+ssscseesesc ress esnesensaseseneseenses 
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off this insoluble matter. In the subsequent crystallization 
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and dehydration, difficulties are met. In the new and better 
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U. S. Export and Import Figures Show Substantial Gains for 
Ist 6 Months Period—Further Details of International Nitro- 


gen Agreement Disclosed 


Stimulated by favorable exchange and 
improved conditions in many foreign 
markets, exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products increased 31% to a value 
of approximately $61,000,000 during the 
Ist half of ’34, according to C. C. Con- 
cannon, Chief of the Commerce Dept.’s 
Chemical Division. Quantity increases 
not available in all but 
such as are recorded indicate substan- 
tial gains generally throughout the list. 

Notable increases 


are instances 


made in 
ports of industrial chemicals which in- 
creased 45% over the first half of ’33 to 
a value of $10,411,000; coal tar products 
12% to $7,397,700; naval 
stores, gums and resins, 171%4% to $7,- 
110,500; pigments, paints, and varnishes, 
37% to $6,622,000; industrial chemical 


were cx* 


advanced 


specialties, 211%4% to $6,009,000; and 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials 93% 


to $5,960,000, statistics show. 

Other important gains were registered 
first half of 1933; industrial 
explosives, 40%; soaps and toilet prep- 
WAS; products, 
92%; sulfur, 30%; synthetic resins, ap- 
proximately 100%; and and 
distilled oils, 27%. 

Synthetic resins 


over the 


arations, pyroxylin 


essential 


and pyroxylin prod- 
ucts continue to gain steadily and may 
now be numbered among’ important 
chemical export items, according to Con- 
During the Ist half of ’34 ex- 
ports of pyroxylin products were valued 
at $2,084,000 compared with $1,456,000 
during the corresponding period of ’33, 
and with $3,325,700 for the whole year 
of ’29. Exports of celluloid film base 
alone amounted to 1,846,000 Ibs., valued 
at $1,630,600, during the Ist half of 34. 
Overseas shipments of synthetic resin 
products during the Ist half of 734 were 
valued at $163,642, compared with $85,- 
000 for 


last year. 


cannon, 


the corresponding period of 


Heavier Imports 
Increased industrial activity 
with heavier fertilizer consumption 
since the beginning of '34 resulted in an 
increase of 29% in the value of chemical 
imports into the U. S., during the Ist 


coupled 
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6 months of the year, despite exchange 
unfavorable to the purchase of foreign 
goods. 

While a part of this increase was due 
to higher invoice prices, several classi- 
fications, particularly fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials, certain waxes, gums 
and resins, drugs, herbs and roots, and 
industrial explosives, registered consid- 
erable gains in volume, statistics show. 

Total imports during the Ist half of 
the year were valued at $46,200,000, com- 


pared with $35,900,000 for 


the cor- 
responding period last year. Fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials headed the list 


with imports of 812,382 tons valued at 
$17,000,000—an 3914% in 


volume compared 


increase of 
and 50% in value 


with the Ist 6 months of 733. 


Other important items on the import 
list which showed increases were in- 
dustrial chemicals valued at $9,714,500, 
an increase of 20%; coal tar products, 
$5,595,000, 40% ; gums, resins, etc., $4,- 
085,500, 90%. While tung oil imports 
did not increase in quantity, remaining 
at approximately the same figure as for 
the Ist 6 months of ’33, the value in- 
creased 56% to $2,622,300, due to higher 
invoice prices. 

Other items on the list which regis- 
tered gains were essential oils, 62%; in- 
dustrial 158%; soaps and 
toilet preparations, 91% ; matches, 37%; 
beeswax, wax, 226%; 
and paints, pigments and varnishes, 12%. 

Exports of 


explosives; 
46% ; carnauba 


chemicals and_ related 
products during the Ist half of ’34 ex- 
ceeded imports by $14,670,000 in value, 
compared with a favorable balance of 
$10,501,000 for the Ist 6 months of ’33 


Nitrogen Agreement 

Further details of the international 
cartel agreement (See CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES, Aug., p. 149) are reported 
from abroad by Consul Sydney S. 
Redecker. Agreement, which will run 
for one year, with possible renewal for 
a further period, embraces virtually all 
world producers of nitrogen fertilizer, 
with the exception of the U. S., and 


Chemical Industries 


has for its primary aim general raising 
of world nitrogen prices to more re- 
munerative levels. 

Under the terms of-the cartel world 
markets will be divided into two 
groups. The first group includes “pro- 
tected countries,” or those having a 


synthetic nitrogen industry, and 


hitherto organized as the European 
Synthetic Nitrogen Cartel. These 
countries include in addition to 
Germany, England, and Norway, 
which operate as one related block, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 


It is 
understood that Japan is loosely asso- 
ciated with the cartel but its participa- 
tion is not important 


Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 


as yet since its 


nitrogen production is absorbed 
the 
group includes all 


tected” or “open” 


largely by domestic market. 


Second “non-pro- 
and “disputed” 


markets dependent upon imports. 


In the case of the “protected” coun- 
tries, Chile has been granted for the 
year ending June 30, ’35, a total sales 
quota equivalent to an increase of 20% 
over its actual sales to these markets 
during '33-'34, or approximately 50,000 
metric tons of nitrogen. In the case of 
“unprotected” or markets, the 
status quo is to be preserved as re- 
gards proportionate 
member of the cartel 
quota a percentage equivalent to that 
actually supplied each country during 


open 


deliveries—each 


receiving as 


the past fertilizer year. Thus no 
definite quantities have been estab- 
lished for these markets. Sales to 


them by Chile and other members of 
the cartel organization will rise or fall 
in accordance with actual imports into 
the countries concerned. 

An interesting feature of the agree- 
ment regarding sales quotas for the 
markets is that the block of 
British, German, and Norwegian pro 
ducers will receive a quota as one unit 


open 


and may divide this among themselves 
according to their 
without other members 
of the Cartel, the Consul reports. Ad- 


herence to 


own arrangement 


reference to 
established 


quotas is en- 


forced through imposition of heavy 
penalties payable to other pact mem- 
bers by those whose deliveries may ex- 


ceed the prescribed allotment. 
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Borax 
Boric Acid 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Caustic Soda 
Sulphur 
Sulphur Chloride 
Silicon Tetrachloride 
Titanium Tetrachloride 


Tartaric Acid 


And Other Quality 
Products 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Nitrogen prices in the “protected” 
markets will remain unchanged and 
imports will be sold at the price fixed 
to prevent underbidding or otherwise 
disturb the internal market situation. 
In “open” markets, however, new 
schedules of prices of an elastic nature 
will be gradually introduced, varying 


according to current market conditions 
in each country. 


Obituaries 


C. Nelson 40, head of the 
chemistry Bradford 
Textile School, Fall River, on July 31. 

Harold I. Hill, 37, Celluloid Corp., 
vice-president, on Aug. 17, 


Alderman, 
and dyeing dept., 


after a ling- 


ering illness. ... R. M. Snell, 57, form- 
erly vice-president, Paper Makers Chem- 
ical, on Aug. 14.... / Alexander L. Mac- 
Pherson, 82, formerly manager, Pacific 


Oil, on July 30, 
William H. 
polis district manager, on 


at Los 
Jeers, 57, du Pont Minnea- 
Aug. 15. 

Clyde Stone, 38, representative for Boy- 
er Chemical, Aug. 18, fol- 
lowing an automobile accident at Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. Edward A. W. 
Everitt, 63, former Hercules employee, 


Angeles. 


Chicago, on 


and credited with the discovery of 
Cordite, on Aug. 22 of a heart attack 
at his home at Dover, N. J... . Charles 


Jefferson 
Aug. 27, 
Samuel M. 
with the 


Hoell, 56, retired president of 
Chemical, N. Y., on 
at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Moneypenny, 74, identified 


Bro oklyn, 


drug and chemical field for over a half 


century, on Aug. 29. He was a member 


of the firm of H. J. Baker & Bros. tor 
years. 

Foreign 
Italy 


chemi- 
in 1933 confirm ear- 


Final production statistics of 
in Italy 
lier estimates 


cals made 
of increased output and 
consumption for Pro- 
and 
considerably 
and 731, but. still 


products. 
hydrochloric, 


many 
duction of sulfuric, 
nitric 
larger than for ’32 


acids in 7°33 was 


considerably under ’30 and ’29 figures, 
according to Trade Commissioner Eliz- 
abeth Humes, Rome. Practically all the 


industrial chemicals for which separate 
figures are given recorded improvement 
in 1933 Producers 


of electroyltic caustic soda reported in- 


over earlier years. 


creasing difficulty in competing with do- 


mestic and the Russian 


bromine and 


Solvay soda 


product. Domestic iodine 
from brine continued to supply a good 
part of Italian consumption, but produc- 
tion of synthetic 
There marked 
put of methanol, 95% of which was syn- 


thetic. Dyest 


camphor declined. 


was a increase in out- 
uffs market showed a con- 
32 with in- 
creased sales estimated at 15% 


siderable improvement over 
domes- 


34, XXXV, 3 


September 


about 83% of 
volume. Output of paints 
and varnishes was estimated at 24,600 
tons, compared with 21,300 tons in ’32. 
Superphosphates, 


tic production covered 


consumption 


after a very small 





COMING EVENTS 


Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper 


Industry, fall meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 10-13. 

A. 88th meeting, Cleveland, Sept. 
10-14. 

American Ceramic Society, glass division, 
Lake Kenka, N. Y., Sept. 14-16 


The Silk Parade, week of Se pt. 17 to 22. 
Michigan Conference on Water a 
State College, Lansing, Mich., Sept. 19-2 
New England Water Works Ricaaie 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., Sept. 18-21. 
American Water Works Association State 


Conventions: Minnesota, Sept. 20-21, Duluth; 
Wisconsin, Sept. 24-26, Wausau. 

American Trade Association Executives, 
Hotel Shoreham, Washington, Sept. 20-22 

Tanners Council, official opening of Ameri- 
can Leathers for . oPring, Hotel Astor, 
N. ¥.. C., Sept. 24-2 

Advertising Specialty National Convention, 
Stevens, Chicago, Sept. 24-27. 

National Petroleum Association, Atlantic 
City, Sept. 27-29. 

Electrochemical Society, fall meeting, Hotel 


Pennsylvania, N. Y. City, Sept. 27-29. 
Industrial a Convention Hall, As- 


bury Park, N. J., W. Earl Hopper, Director, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 
National Convention, National Association 


of Exterminators and Fumigators, St. Louis, 
Oct.. E-3. 

National Safety Council, 
Statler, 
1-5, 

National Metal Congress & Exposition, 
of Authority Bldg., N. Y. City, Oct. 1-5. 

American Society for Steel Treating, Port 
of Authority Bldg., Eisenman, secretary, 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland , Oct. 1-5. 


Hotels Cleveland, 
Carter and Hollenden, Cleveland, Oct. 


Port 


Ohio Conference on Water Purification, 
Sewage Treatment, Deshler Hotel, Columbus, 
Oct. 2-5. 


N. Y. State Sewage Works 
Hotel Oneonta, Oct. 5-6. 

American Photo Engravers Association, an- 
nual meeting, N. Y. City, Oct. 11-13. 

National Pharmacy Week, Oct. 8-13. 

Southwest Water Works Association, Hotel 
Hilton, Waco, Tex., Oct. 15-18. 

Dairy Industries Exposition, 
Ohio, Oct. 15-20. 

Eleventh Southern Textile Ok Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-2 

National Electrical Mfrs. pnt an- 
nual meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., 
Oct. 17-20. 

Federation of Paint & Varnish Production 


Association, 


Cleveland, 


Clubs, annual convention and joint show, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, Ee CG... Oct 
28-30. F. Maloney, du Pont Chicago, 
chairm: an of the ‘‘Paint Show’”’; Bid- 


lack, McCloskey Varnish, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the program committee. 
American Gas Association Convention and 


Exhibition, Atlantic City, week of Oct. 29. 

National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Associ- 
ation, annual convention, Washington, Hotel 
Mayflower, Oct. 31-Nov. 3. R. W. Elton, 
secretary, 2201 N. Y. Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington. 

National Foreign Trade Council, annual 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, N. Y. City, Oct. 
31-Nov. 2. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 


fall meeting, Pittsburgh, November, 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 


106th Armory, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12-16 

National Fertilizer Association, Southern 
Convention, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Nov. 12-14. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
annual meeting, N. Y. C., Dec. 3. 

Eleventh National Exposition of ot & 
Mechanical Engineering, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, N. Y. City, Charles Roth, Manager, Dec. 


3-8, 

Third National Knitwear Industrial Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, N. Y. City, 
A. B. Coffman, Manager, Feb. 11, 735. 


American Ceramic. Hotel 


Buffalo, Feb. 17-22, 
LOCAL TO NEW YORK 
Oct. 5, joint meeting 4 technical societies, 
N. Y. Section, A. C. S., in charge. 
Nov. 9, joint meeting, Society of Chemical 
Industry in charge, Chemical Industry Medal. 
Secretaries of Chemical Associations and 
Groups allied to chemistry (also the process 
industries) are urged to make use of this 
column. 


Society, Statler, 
5b 


* Chemist Club unless otherwise stated. 
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output in "32 were up to 1,000,000 tons. 
>roduction and consumption of 
fertilizers, with the 
of a slight sag from ’30 to 31 
since ’29. In 


nitro- 
genous exception 
, have in- 
creased every 
trast to the 
branches of 


year 
improvements in 
the chemical industry, the 
pharmaceutical and medicinal specialties 
industry 


con- 


these 


reported an unfavorable 


year 
in 1933. 
France 

Urea manufacture is started by Com- 


pagnies des 
ectrométallurgiques 
Camargues at 
(France). 


Produits Chimiques et EI- 
Alais, Froges et 
works at 


their Péchiney 


German Notes 


I]. G.’s quarterly indicate 4,000 
new employes, better demand for chemi- 
cals, rayon, 


report 
benzol, but dyes unchanged 
Despite difficulties, 


aa Schering-Kahl- 
baum obtained 


its share of world trade, 


management _ states. Westergeln 
Alkali Wks. reports Potash Syndicate 
Sales rose during Ist 5 months of ’34 


to 642,182 tons of pure potash, 
515,835 


against 
°?9> . 

33° period 
Leading German potash authority esti- 
mates German 


tons in similar 
Syndicate sales of 1,- 
100,000 metric tons K2O this year, com- 
pared with 940,000 in ’32; 847,000 in ’31; 
and 964,000 in 730. Price 
by severe 


caused 
ott- 


Essener 


cuts, 


competition, more than 


sets higher tonnage benefit 
Steinkohlen 


producing 


Bergwerke, Essen, is now 


(15-17% N 


and 30% calcium carbonate ). 


ammonia-lime 


Foreign Notes 
Spanish 
months of 


potash exports for Ist 5 
"34 total 160,780 metric 
as compared with 64,678 in correspond- 
ing °33 period. U. S. took 64,416 tons. 
. France held no. 1 position in ’33 baux- 
ite production. 


tons, 


Germany, in despera- 
tion over her unfavorable trade balance, 
is turning to her chemists to solve the 
problem. They are asked 
synthetically many of 
imported. 


to produce 
the commodities 
now 


News Oddities 
Arthur Wilson, 
ist, arrives in 


Cleveland steel chem- 
irons Trinidad to 
Robert H. 
chief en- 
Chemical’s Niagara 
is missing. ... The Farm- 
National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh is running a series of “ads” in 


from 
answer a murder charge. ... 

assistant to the 
Oldbury 
Falls plant, 
ers Deposit 


Stevenson, 
gineer at 


Fortune, each one devoted to a specific 
Copy for September 
with the chemical field and chemists and 
with “Miracle 


industry. deals 


focuses attention men? 
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we CITRIC ACID is used 
universally by bottlers and 
confectioners, and also by food in- 
dustries. In medicine it is the basis 
of a number of well-known reme’ 
dies. New uses are encouraged, with 
prices for Merck Citric Acid lowest 
in history. Supplied in the following 
forms: Crystal, Granular, Powder 
and Anhydrous Powder. Write us 
regarding your manufacturing prob- 


lems and requirements. 





IMPORTANT MERCK PRODUCTS 


ORGANIC ACIDS 
Citric — Lactic — Tannic — Tartaric — Acetic 


Benzoic — Butyric — Salicylic 


SALTS OF 


Silver — Gold — Mercury — Bismuth — Cadmium 


OTHER FINE CHEMICALS 


lodides — Bromides — Citrates — Salicylates 
Benzoates — Tartrates 

SOLVENTS 
Ether — Chloroform — Carbon Tetrachloride 





MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. yw 


NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA e ST. LOUIS ¢ In Canada: MERCK & CO. LTD., MONTREAL AND TORONTO #22 
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That’s what they seem .”—referring 
to the chemists, of course. Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh advertis- 
ing agency (they have Koppers, also 
Jones & Laughlin as clients in the chem- 
ical field) are the originators of the idea. 
... Prof. Helen L. Wikoff of Ohio Uni- 
versity reports that sex is barring wo- 
men from jobs in chemistry. 


Personnel 


Philadelphia Quartz’s Carl F. Wol- 
cott, formerly assistant sales manager, 
is now at Philadelphia in charge of com- 
pany’s field force and will aid develop- 
ment of sales through P. Q. jobbers. 

. . George H. Boehmer is Celluloid’s 
new general manager; R. S. Gavitt suc- 
ceeds Mr. Boehmer as director of sales 
of the sheet, rod and tube division; and 
E. W. Ward becomes Chicago manager, 
Mr. Gavitt’s former position. . . . H. 
A. H. Pray is now an assistant physical 
chemist at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio. . . . H. A. Noyes is 
now managing director of Applied 
Sugar Laboratories, 111 Wall st., N. Y. 
City. His is an interesting career in the 
food industries. D. W. Haering & 
Co., Chicago water specialists, appoints 
i D ae D2 Morey & 
Morey, Dallas, Tex., as district manage- 
m charge of the N. Y. City office at 
1451 Broadway. 


Morey, formerly of 


Personal 


head, Francis 
P. Garvan, protests against concluding 
trade agreements with countries which 
have defaulted in their debt payments 
unless provision is made for the pay- 
ment to American holders of these de- 
faulted securities, whether governmental 
or private. . . . Cyanamid’s Childs was 
very much in the public eye early in 
August when he succeeded “Al” Smith 
as chairman of the N. Y. City Charter 
Revision Committee, following the lat- 
ter’s explosive resignation. ... Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong is now chairman of the 
British Standards Institution. He is 
well-known in this country. . . . George 
A. Whiting’s Sunny is a winner over a 
14-mile course at Patapsco River. He is 
president, Standard Phosphate & Acid 
Wks., Baltimore, and an outstanding 
yachting enthusiast. C. Wilbur 
Miller, former Davison Chemical presi- 
dent, is out to be the Senatorial candi- 
date on the Republican ticket in Mary- 
land this Fall. 
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On the “Sun-Deck”’ 


K. B. Bauer, director, Transatlanische 
Handel-Maatschappij, Hamburg export- 
er and importer, arrives via the Beren- 
garia, and makes his headquarters with 
Philipp Bauer Co., N. Y. City... . L. C. 
Green, Guignon & Green, N. Y. City 





Cyanamid’s Huntington—He and N. F. 
A’s Brand were BREMEN shipmates 
naval stores brokers, is back after an 
extended vacation. N. N. Dalton, 
Association’s re- 
former P. & G.’s 
vice-president in charge of production, 
is back after study of European gly- 
cerine markets. Edgar M. Queeny 
is an August arrival via the Bremen. 


Glycerine Producers’ 


search director, and 


Also— 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Brand ar- 
rived on the Bremen Aug. 23. They were 
gone just 34 days. Warner D. Hunting- 
ton, Cyanamid, and Mrs. Huntington are 
Bremen “customers” also. Reports the 
N.F.A. “Generally speaking, 
Europe gives the impression of being 
in a more prosperous condition than the 
U.S: Conditions in Italy are ex- 
cellent despite many difficulties. Premier 
Mussolini has done a remarkable job. 
. . . Conditions in Germany appear con- 
fused and discouraging, largely, because 
of the unfavorable trade balance.” 

E. L. Cale, Wessel Duval, is another 
fertilizer executive just “off the Euro- 
pean gangplank.” He was gone over 2 
months and spent most of it in London. 
And bound in a South American 
direction is Dr. Henry A. Gardner, di- 
rector of the Scientific Section of the 
N.P.V. & L.A., for special botanical 
study in relation to the paint and var- 
nish field. .. . And bound eastward on 
the Champlain is Spencer Kellogg, Jr., 
and his bride, to be gone for several 
weeks “doing” London, Paris, etc. 
Benjamin H. Brewster, Jr., Baugh 
Chemical, is now on the continent ac- 
companied by Mrs. Brewster... . . Dr. 
J. V. N. Dorr returns Sept. 11 on the 
Bremen. 
this 


secretary : 


This is the 2nd trip for him 
summer. Anthony Anable, Dorr 
Co. publicity director, accompanied Dr. 
Dorr on the Ist. 
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Foreign Trade 


Depreciated currencies and changing 
resulted in 
world chemical 
trade. While the U. S. retained its po- 
sition as 2nd largest exporter of chemi- 


have 
modifications in 


economic conditions 


many 


cals, following Germany, during Ist half 
of the current year, it lost its position 
as the world’s chief importer of chemi- 
cals to the United Kingdom. 


Analysis of trade in chemicals and 
allied products in countries where data 


half of 734, 


heavier purchases 


is available for the Ist 
that all 
during the 


shows made 


than corresponding period 


last year, increases in value ranging 
in Switzerland to 34% in the 


United Kingdom and all such countries 


from 1% 


except Germany and the Netherlands 
sold more abroad. 

Converted to dollars at the average 
rate of exchange, Germany's exports 


of chemicals were valued at $117,700,000 
for the Ist 6 months of ’34, a decline 
of 3% compared with the corresponding 
period last year, while imports increased 
15% to $43,400,000. 
cals from the U. S. increased 31% to 
$61,000,000, and imports increased 29% 
to $46,200, United 
Kingdom to $58,400,000, 
to $54,200,000; Bel- 
gium exports increased 5% to $28,500,- 
000 and 15% to $22,500,000; 


Exports of chemi- 


exports trom the 
increased 7% 


and imports, 34% 


imports, 


Switzerland’s exports increased 7% to 
$19,000,000 and imports, 1% to $12,- 
500,000. 


Netherlands Setback 


The Netherlands suffered a consider- 
able setback in exports, the decline be- 
ing 12% to $19,700,000 but its imports 
increased 25% to $28,100,000 compared 
with the Ist half of '33. This reversal 
has led the Dutch Government to limit 
the importation of chemicals 
which are produced domestically, thus 
changing its traditional policy of many 
years. While depreciated @urrencies ac- 


various 


counted for a considerable part of the 


value increases noted in the chemical 
trade of the countries mentioned, ma- 


jority had volume increases as well. 


United Kingdom imported larger 
quantities in raw material lines, such as 
phosphate rock, pyrites, sulfur, gums 
and resins, particularly rosin and shel- 
lac, linseed oil, turpentine, and other in- 
dustrial chemicals. 
which 


Among 
were no 
coal-tar dyes, 
paints, and medicine 
trends, and the trade of the United 
Kingdom with Empire countries, es- 
pecially Canada and South Africa, was 
larger. U. S. imports of 
many industrial 


exports, 
there outstanding 
enamels and 


upward 


changes, 


showed 


fertilizers, 


chemicals, gums and 








resins, and camphor were heavier and 
exports of sulfur, benzol, agricultural 
insecticides, phosphate rock, paints, and 
many finished products contributed to 
quantity increases. Noteworthy in Ger- 
many’s chemical trade were heavier re- 
ceipts of crude raw 
medicinal exports, advance of 
21% in the tonnage of coal-tar dyes 
shipped abroad. Copal gum, one of the 
largest items in the export trade of 
Belgium, increased considerably. 

Interchange of chemicals between 
United Kingdom and the U. S. was 
larger in the Ist half of ’34 than in the 
Ist half of ’33. Items imported from 
the U. S. into United Kingdom, which 
increased in quantities in ’34, were 
sulfur, rosin, turpentine, and carbon 
black. Of the exports to the U. S. 
from the United Kingdom, creosote- 
oil shipments more than doubled. Al- 
though other gains were made, details 
are not available. 


materials, 
and an 


larger 


Associations 
‘Medalists 


world influence 
chemistry, Dr. Jacob 
Goodale Lipman, Dean of Agriculture 
at Rutgers and Director of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is awarded the Medal of 
for ’34. Dr, Lipman, charac- 
terized “as a great captain among sci- 


For achievements of 
in. agricultural 


Chandler 
Columbia 


entific investigators,” is a native of Lat- 
via, and began his career in the science 
The 
medal will be formally conferred at a 
national assembly of scientists at Colum- 
bia in November. 


of soils on a New Jersey farm. 


Picked as the most promising young 
chemist in this country Dr. C. Frederick 
Koelsch of the University of Minnesota 
will receive the $1,000 Langmuir prize 
for 1934 at the A. C.S. meeting at Cleve- 
land. 


Safety 

With “Let’s Tell the World About 
Safety” as their battle cry and official 
slogan, some 6,000 to 8,000 delegates will 
convene in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 1, to 
5, for the 23rd Annual Safety Congress 
and Exposition. They will represent in- 
dustrial, educational, civic and_ official 
bodies from all parts of the U. S. and 
several foreign countries. To those in 
the chemical industry a specially attrac- 
tive program is offered. 


Double Purpose 


The opening of a program designed 
to reduce 
fats 


present supplies of edible 
around 
a billion Ibs., and at the same time in- 
crease consumption of 


and 


and oils, estimated at 


these commodi- 
3,000,000 


ties give assistance to 
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dairy, live stock and cotton farmers, is 
announced by the newly organized In- 
stitute of American Fats and Oils. 
Heading the institute is C. O. Moser, 
a former cotton co-operative official. F. 
E. Mollin is vice 
Henry, treasurer; 


president; C. G. 
Rae Epstein, 


tary and assistant treasurer. 


secre- 


Association Personals 
N. F. A.’s Charles J. Brand will ad- 


dress trade association executives Sept. 
21 when they gather in Washington for 
their annual convention. 

Past-President W. H.  Fulweiler, 
chemical engineer, United Gas Improve- 
ment, Philadelphia, is elected vice-presi- 
dent of the International Association for 
Testing Materials. 


Customs and Tariffs 


Increasing foreign competition has 
led the Dutch Government to limit im- 
portation of various chemicals into the 
Netherlands, which are 


produced. 


domestically 


U. S. Customs Decision 


Monteverde, 
Inc., 


Rolandellie & Parodi, 
San Francisco—Merchandise_ en- 
tered as powdered saffron and claimed 
free as a dyeing or tanning material 
was classified as a non-enumerated man- 
ufactured article at 20%. Because of 
the presence of a percentage of oil it 
was held to be excluded from the free 
provision and the protest is overruled. 


e 
Companies 
H. L. Derby, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. president, announces 
that, for the purpose of effecting closer 











ce 


Cyanamid & Chemical head announces 


further consolidations 


coordination of their activities, busi- 


nesses of the following companies in 
the Cyanamid will 


group be merged 
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with, consolidated into and operated as 
divisions of American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp: 

American Cyanamid Sales Co., Ameri- 
can Powder Co., Catalytic Process 
Corp., Fumigation Service, Inc., Fumi- 
gators Supply Co., Inc., General Explo- 
sives Corp., Gypsteel Construction Co., 
Inc., Maryland Chemical Co., Inc., Owl 
Fumigating Corp., The Selden Co., The 
Selden Research & Engineering Corp., 
Structural Gypsum Corp. 


Blane With African Metals 


M. Blanc, former president of In- 
ternational Selling Corp., now heads a 
chemical department for African Metals 
Corp. with N. Y. City offices. African 
Metals will continue to represent Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga and Societe 


Generale des Minerais, Brussels, and 
will sell arsenic, blue vitriol and other 
metallic chemicals. Company also is 


representing Societe Anonyme des Pro- 
duits Chimiques de Tessenderloo of 
Belgium, for the sale of fertilizer ma- 
terials and Union Chimique Belge of 
Brussels, for the 
chemicals. 


sale of many other 


Synthetic “Sandwiches” 


One who satisfied his inner man with 
“sandwiches” would likely pay 
for his indiscretion immediately. But 
in the rubber sandwiches Synthane 
Corp. (Oaks, Penna.) makes there is 
“something to chew on”—especially for 
the engineer or product designer. 
Sheets of Synthane laminated bakelite 
and rubber are bonded together alter- 
nately to 


rubber 





combine extreme resiliency 
of rubber with the strength, rigidity and 
very desirable electrical and solvent re- 
sisting properties of Synthane. Num- 
ber and thickness of the individual 
may be indefinitely to 
produce a section of any given thickness 
or characteristics. 
Possibilities for the 


layers varied 


material 
readily suggest themselves, particularly 
where quietness and strength are signi- 
ficant factors, as for example—vibration 
absorbing mountings for motors in elec- 


new 





tric refrigerators, washing machines and 


fans. Or as trays or tables in restau- 


rants where the surface must not only 


be beautiful and. stainless but absorb 

the clatter of dishes as well. 

New Glyco Specialties 
Commercially pure glyceryl mono 


stearate and glyceryl mono ricinoleate 
are now being produced for the Ist 
time in this country by a new synthetic 
process, by Glyco Products, Bush Term- 
inal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Purity of these 
products is such that they may be used 
in food, drug and prepara- 
tions. A new catalog listing their prop- 
erties, as well as glycol esters, water 
soluble and a new low-priced 


cosmetic 


resins 
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“wetting-out” agent, is available to all 
chemists and technical workers. 


New Cold-Molded Material 


A new grade of Cetec, cold-molded, 
designated as No. 1389 and intended 
especially for insulating applications that 
must have both good heat resistance and 
fine appearance, is available as a new 
product of G. E. Plastics Dept., Lynn, 
Mass. It is particularly well-suited for 
such applications as electric-iron heat- 
control knobs, cord-connector plugs, ete. 


Silica Gel Air Conditioning 


Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
largest merchandising organization in 
the gas house heating and air condi- 
tioning field, announces that it has ac- 
quired exclusive rights to Silica Gel 
and all Silica Gel equipment patents 


for comfort air conditioning. 


New Desiceant 


Drierite is a new drying agent and 
desiccant with interesting properties and 
placed on the market by W. A. Ham- 
mond, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


And, in Closing 


Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., appoints G. 
S. Robins & Co., St. Louis dealer, south 


central states representative on TAM 
ceramic materials. Frank G. Jaeger, 
formerly president, Superior Enamel 


Products, will handle ceramic materials 
for Robins. The Udylite Process 
Co., name is now The Udylite Co. Gen- 
eral offices and laboratories are located 
at 1051 E. Grand Detroit. 

Carbide’s laboratory is now cen- 
tered at Niagara Falls. Over 100 per- 
sons are affected by the change from 
Long Island City. ». Isaacs: & Co:, 
N. Y. City, manufacturer of glues and 
gelatins, is now A. F. Islan Co. 
Varcum Chemical, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
resin manufacturer, opens a N. Y. City 
office at 154 Nassau st., 
J. H. Pettit. 


Boulevard, 


in charge of 


Moves 


Morris Kampf, consultant, to 41 
Union Square, N. Y. City, telephone, 
Gramercy 7-0177. . . . Michigan Alkali’s 
general sales department offices are now 
in the Lincoln Bldg., N. Y. City—ad- 
dress, 60 E. 42 st., Vanderbilt 3-6820. 

Nuodex Products, Inc., is in its new 
home, a much larger plant, located at 
312 Division st., Elizabeth, N. J. 
produces—paint and 
other paint specialties. 


Nuodex driers 


Traffie 


While the I. C. C. is not expected 
to “rubber stamp” railroads’ request for 
tariff increases, an early and favorable 
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ruling is anticipated in most Washing- 
ton quarters. A ruling in December, 
with increased rates effective early in 
"35, is thought to be quite likely. 


New Construction 


Monsanto purchases a half block 
on 2nd st., St. Louis, close to the pres- 
ent plant, for a reported price of 


$49,500. Property will be kept for fu- 


ture expansion. Work on the $250,- 
000 office building is progressing 
rapidly. 
Construction Notes 

F. S. Royster Guano, Baltimore, 
plans one-story addition. Merck’s 


addition at Rahway for organic chemi- 
cals is being erected by Salmon Schrim- 
shaw Construction, North Arlington, 
Ne. f. Turpentine & Rosin Factors, 
Inc., is erecting additional storage fa- 
cilities at Valdosta, Ga. . . Construction 
is under way on Gulf Oil’s new research 
laboratories at Harmarville, Pa., at a 
cost estimated at $400,000... U.S. I. is 
granted permission to build 2 additions 
to it’s Baltimore plant. 


Washington 


NRA Reorganization 


NRA part of the 
general program of improvement, a vir- 
tually complete realignment of its Code 
groupings to conform to a new funda- 
mental classification of all industries 
This classification, 
completed after studies of many months, 
assigned by General Hugh S. 
to a specially created 


announces as 


and trades. basic 


Johnson 
unit, 
corresponds closely to the groupings of 


the Census 


economic 


and of the Inter- 
national classification, but 1s more thor- 
oughly developed than either. 


Bureau 


Keynote 
of the classification is recognition of 
22 classes within which every known 
industry or trade has a definite place. 

Effect of the classification on NRA’s 
administrative machinery will be: 1. 
Assembling of codes into 22 industry 
groupings under the existing industry 


divisions. Sections thus assembled have 
been transferred among the divisions 


so that each contains only the most 
closely allied groups defined by the new 
classification; 2. Transfer of personnel 
in many cases so as to keep experienced 
men with their 
master codes will have their component 
supplements distributed among several 
deputies, but always under the direction 
of a single division head. 


codes; 3. Two or 3 
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Reasons for the changes are: 1, as- 
surance that allied lines receive identi- 
cal treatment on common problems; 2, 
reduced administrative overhead by 
eliminating duplication of functions and 
studies; 3, opportunity for many allied 
codes to merge by voluntary action of 
industry for greater 
self-government 


economy in the 
function; 4, 
perspective on the 


cleared 
several classes of 


codes, with consequent greater defini- 


the problems to be solved by 
both Government and industry in de- 


tion of 


velopment of code law and its applica- 
tion, and elimination of overlapping 
definitions in industry codes; 5, simplic- 
ity of line-up for more accurate statis- 
tics on industries and trades. 

. . . . 
Aim—Simplification 

Eventual expectation is that the 22 
sections will fit into 10 or 11 industry 
Already, within the last few 


days, 2 new divisions have been created 


divisions. 


in line with the plan. First, covering 
Public Utilities, Transportation and 
Communication is under Leighton H. 


Peebles, Acting Divisional Administra- 
tor. Another probably will include all 
Textile Producing and Clothing codes 
and the Leather and Fur codes. 
According to the 
and 


new 
drugs 


groupings 


chemicals, paints will be 
grouped together as one section of 11 
in the producing industries fundamen- 
tal group. Probable ultimate line-up of 
industry divisions will be but 10 in num- 
ber and chemicals, drugs, paints, paper 
and rubber will be grouped together. 

It is not proposed by NRA that in- 
dustries consolidate their codes into the 
there 


22 master classifications, nor is 


intended any direct link or liaison 
but the whole plan is based on natural 
definitions of industries and trades as 
industry and_ trade 


industrial 


written by the 
group thereunder, 
channels to be erected to draw them to- 


within 


gether. 

Code mergers which are expected to 
result eventually will take place between 
units of almost identical economic in- 
terest whose separation at this time is 
based on arbitrary and personal rather 
A tentative ob- 
total of 
about 250 pacts instead of the present 
682. 


aged to retain separate identities even 


than economic reasons. 


jective has been an_ overall 


Trade associations will be encour- 


when the code group is merged. At 
actually 
trade 
tions, each collecting statistics and car- 


present some codes embrace 


as many as 30 separate associa- 
rying on technical work under the gen- 


eral supervision of the master code 


group. 
Earlier Than Expected 


Unexpectedly Aug. 31 NRA announces 
formation of another industrial divis- 


‘ion in its organization set up. Captain 
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Joseph F. Battley, heretofore Deputy 
Administrator, will have charge of the 
new division. as 
administrator. It 
codes 


acting division 
will embrace the 
chemicals, drugs, 
paints, paper and rubber in all of their 
various processings and forms of man- 
ufacture. 


comprising 


This action is in line with the policy 
of Administrator Hugh S. Johnson to 
bring under one administrative head 
certain and their 
allied this re-classifica- 
tion 


designated 
industries. In 
and 


groups 


dealing 
with the chemical, drugs and paints 


allocation, codes 
industries will be assigned from Divi- 
No. 3; those dealing with paper 
and its products, also from Division 
No. 3, and rubber and its products 
from No. 1. 
re-classifications 


sion 


Division As soon as the 
and groupings are 
completed, the existing and the new 
divisions created will be re-numbered. 

In transferring the various codes to 
this and other new divisions, it is the 
purpose of the Administration to al- 
low the personnel that has been 
handling them to remain intact. In the 
new division will be 
mately 138 
mental codes. 


there approxi- 


codes, including supple- 
Construction code and 
industries will remain in 
Division No. 3 under Major George L. 
Berry. 

Captain Joseph F. Battley, named as 
acting division 
graduate of the 


its various 


administrator, is a 
Harvard University 
School of Business Administration and 
of the Army _ Industrial College. 
Among his military assignments have 
been that of Executive Officer of the 
Chemical Warfare the 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 
and Executive Officer of the New 
York and Pittsburgh Procurement 
Service. He was on duty in the office 
of the assistant 
Washington when, in 
was borrowed for service with the 
National Administration, 
where he has since been on duty. He 


Service at 
Edgewood, 


of war in 
July 1933, he 


secretary 


Recovery 


has recently been deputy administrat- 
or in charge of the chemical section 
of Division No. 3, under Division Ad- 
ministrator Major George L. Berry. 


Budgets 


Code authorities requesting budget 
approvals include: agricultural insecti- 
cide and fungicide $25,000; carbon di- 
oxide $31,000.00; feldspar $26,880.00; 
bleached shellac $15,432.00; _ printing 
inks $55,600; dry colors $15,000; soap 
and glycerine $58,250; paints, varnish 
and lacquer $73,150.88; fertilizers $380,- 
000. 


Personnel 


Four newly appointed members of the 
code authority for the fertilizer indus- 
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try are accorded official recognition by 
the NRA. 

New members are George V. Savitz, 
International Agricultural, Boston, 
Mass.; W. T. Wright, F. S. Royster 
Guano Co., Norfolk, Va.; J. S. Coale, 
I. P. Thomas & Son Co., Philadelphia, 
and A. L. Ivey, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical. Ivey and Savitz succeed L. 
E. Britton and George A. Holderness, 
both resigned. 


Administration Members 


Edward E. Ames is Administration 
member of the code authority for lin- 
seed oil manufacturing; Major A. B. 
Quinton holds a similar position on 
the salt producing 
authority. 


industry code 


Codes 


Hearing on proposed code for the 
manufactured gas industry is sched- 
uled for Sept. 17, room 3309, Dept. of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, before 
Deputy Administrator Peebles. 


Liquefied Gas 


Code authority for the liquefied gas 
industry is asking permission to draw 
up a budget. 


CO. 


Administrator Johnson approves am- 
endments to the supplementary code of 
fair competition for the carbon diox- 
ide division of the chemical manufac- 
turing industry enabling the Code Au- 
thority to prepare a budget and provide 
a basis of contribution to the same by 
members of the industry, revise the 
price list section, and establish a new 
Code article to be known as “Trade 
Practice Provisions—Price Cutting.” 

Code Authority proposes that its 
chairman act as confidential and disin- 
terested agent of the Code Authority, 
with whom members of the industry 
might file price lists. This, according 
to the statement of the Administrator 
in his letter to the President, “has 
been changed back to the Administra- 
tion’s more general proposal, leaving 
it to the Code Authority to designate a 
confidential and disinterested agent be- 
cause the designation of a particular in- 
dividual or agency in a Federal statute 
is not considered advisable, owing to 
possibility of change.” 


Briefly Summarized 

NRA approves application to place 
fabric cleaner manufacturers under shoe 
polish division of the code for shoe and 
leather finishes. To give fabric clean- 
ers representation, authority membership 
is increased to 14. NRA’s approval is 
given to the processed or refined fish 
oil code and it is now effective 
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Code authority tor furniture and floor 
wax and polish industry asks for ter- 
mination of contribution exemption. 


Washington Notes 


John W. Finch now directs the Bu- 
reau of Mines despite opposition by 
Postmaster Farley to the appointment. 
Aid to Hoover in ’28 is the reported 
reason for Farley’s protest to the 
President . . . U. S. Civil Service is 
looking for an associate chemist on 
insecticides for the Bureau of Entomo- 
logy and Plant Quarantine, Dept. of 
Agriculture ($3,200 less economy deduc- 
tions). 

Divisions of Soil Fertility and Soil 
Microbiology are now with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry instead of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils and the Insecti- 
cide division of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils is now assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
‘tine. 


Ink Sales 

Increased exports of printing and 
lithographic inks reflect improvement 
in printing and _ publishing business 


throughout the world, and particularly 
in China, according to C. C. Concannon, 
chief of the Commerce Dept’s Chemical 
Division. More than 2,566,500 lbs. of 
such inks, valued at $402,500, were 
shipped to foreign countries from the 
U. S. during the Ist half of ’34 an in- 
crease of 29% in quantity and 27% in 
value compared with corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Production of print- 
ing and lithographic ink in the U. S. 
during the past 31 years, keeping pace 
with the growth of the publishing busi- 
ness in this country has increased from 
an annual output of from 3 to 32 million 
dollars and in '29 was valued at $43,- 
000,000. 


Research Activity 


A pick-up in world activity in chem- 
ical research is disclosed by Prof. E. 
J. Crane of Ohio State University, edi- 
tor of Chemical Abstracts, in which the 
findings of the international science re- 
porting system of the A. C. S. are as- 
sembled. Digest of chemical papers ap- 
pearing in 2,000 scientific and technical 
journals of the leading nations num- 
bered 18,664 during the Ist 6 months 
of '34 as against"17,648 in the like period 
of °33, according to the report. 


Pricing Conference 


Members of various industries located 
in the metropolitan area will be invited 
by the Pricing Committee of the N. Y. 
Board of Trade to attend a series of 
conferences at which methods for prop- 
erly pricing the goods or services sup- 
plied by the industries will be discussed. 
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Heavy Chemicals 


& 
Southern Alkali Ships 


It does not seem so many months 
ago that ash and caustic consumers 
heard whisperings of a truly revolu- 
tionary move in alkali production—a 
new plant to be located in the very 
heart of the South. Then came con- 
firmation—a new name in alkalies, as 
well as a new plant—Southern Alkali, 
formed jointly by American Cyanamid 
(determined to add alkalies to its 
rapidly increasing diversified lines) 
and Columbia Alkali, long known and 
respected in the alkali field. An- 
nouncements mentioned Corpus 
Christi as the plant site. Since then, 
2 other alkali producers, Mathieson 
and Solvay, have also turned to the 
South for further plant expansion. 


Plant construction is no longer the 
long drawn out affair of earlier years, 
and after what appears to be but a very 
short period of months comes the an- 
nouncement that Southern Alkali is 
in production and ready to ship from 
Corpus Christi. That which was al- 
most unbelievable less than 2 
ago is now a reality. 

Plant site is adequately served by 
both rail and water transportation 
facilities. Three railroad trunk lines 
bring it into close contact with Gulf 
Coast and Mid-Continent concerns. It 
has the further advantage of being 
located on tidewater, with its own 
port and turning basin. A new 30-foot 
channel that has just been dredged 
enables ocean-going vessels to dock 
right at the plant site. This means 
unexcelled export and shipping ad- 
vantages and—for refineries and other 
industries along the Coast—more fav- 
orable freight rates. 

All the requirements for the manu- 
facture of alkalies are within easy 
access of the Company plant. These 
include: salt, limestone, coke, oyster 
shells and power. Salt is piped from 
Company wells 60 miles away by nat- 
ural gravity flow and stored in an 
immense open reservoir. Coke and 
limestone are shipped to the plant 
from nearby Southern points. Oyster 
shells, which are valuable as a source 
of lime, are obtainable in abundance 
from the large oyster shell deposits in 
Nueces Bay. 

Vital to the success of any indus- 
try that aims at lower production costs 
is cheap power. And the Corpus Christi 
site not only has tidewater and con- 
venient raw materials—but natural gas 
as well. Company wells are located 


years 


* Corpus Christi plant reviewed by Williams 
Haynes, June, p. 494; see also roto section this 
issue. 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Aug. 31 July 31 
Antimony oxide ....... $0.09% $0.08% 
Sodium bisulfite ....... .03% 03 
DECLINED 
Sodium stannate ...... $0.33 $0.34 
vy, operas .38 38% 











only 6 miles away. The fuel they 
supply produces power at a cost below 
the cheapest coal. A new era in the 
alkali industry is here.* 


Quiet Trading 


As August gives away to September 
no improvement in chemical trade over 
July’s quiet state is discernible. In- 
deed, if anything, the pace is slower. 
Earlier predictions of a slight up- 
turn in the last 2 weeks of August 
were largely predicated on a turn for 
the better in textiles. Not only has 
this failed to materialize, but, as the 
month closes, strike orders are in the 
hands of cotton workers throughout 
the country and desperate efforts are 
being exerted to carry out the silk 
and rayon operators too in a huge 
nation-wide textile strike. Once more 
all government mediation appears 
fruitless, and the situation, in all prob- 
ability, will call for the President's 
personal intervention. Stocks of fin- 
ished textiles are larger than generally 
believed. Manufacturers are, therefore, 
in a better position to resist what they 
feel are unwarranted and unreasonable 
demands. The situation looks black 
and the possibility of an early return 
to anything resembling normal with- 
drawals of textile chemicals 
very remote at the moment, 


seems 


Tanners Puzzled 


Other heavy consuming industries, 
are slow. Steel activity is down to a 
34 low of 20%; tanning operations are 
seriously curtailed pending a final de- 
cision as to what is to be done with 
the avalanche of hides resulting from 
the government’s drought program; 
paint production continues to. slide 
down seasonably; automobile output, 
while ahead of August of last year, is 
off from the high May-July level; and 
the glass industry is only mildly ac- 
tive. Seasonal chemical items gener- 
ally have enjoyed a good season, but 
cold weather in the last 2 weeks has 
exerted some effect in slowing up 
sales. The anticipated fall pick-up is 
now looked for late in September. 
However, despite uncertainties exist- 
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ing and which cannot be minimized or 
dealt with lightly, an under-current of 
optimism over the outlook for a fall 
improvement, prevails in most quar- 
ters. Industrial chemical prices remain 
stable and for the 
changed. 


most part un- 


Methanol Statistics 
Monthly statistics on production of 


crude and synthetic methanol, com- 
piled from data received by the 
3ureau of the Census and the Hard- 
wood Distillation Industry Code 


Authority from 36 manufacturers, are 
presented in the table below. These 
statistics represent practically the en- 
tire output of crude methanol and 
synthetic methanol in the U. S. The 
manufacturers included in the Bureau's 
summary on methanol for December, 
1933, accounted for 79.3% of the crude 
methanol and 100% of the synthetic 
methanol shown below. 


Production (Gallons) 


c 


— — 
Crude?! Synthetic 


Month 

1934 
January 360,822 979 686 
February 337,983 690,961 
March 366,052 916,872 
Ape ...660- 342,307 754,980 
ee 324,063 897,294 
NE ARE eany pene een 298,165 922,551 

Total (6 months).....2,029,392 5,162,344 


Caleium Chloride in °33 

Calcium chloride production in ’33 
amounted to 57,813 short tons valued at 
$893,442, a decrease of 13% in quantity 
and 23% in value from 1932. 


Less Copper Sulfate 

Mond Nickel, is reported closing down 
sulfate plants at its Clydach 
works. It is stated that during the past 
few years the disposal, at an economic 
price, of such quantities of copper sul- 
fate as are indicated has become in- 
creasingly difficult—mainly on account 
of the ever-increasing duty and quota 
restrictions imposed on its importation 
into the countries concerned. 


copper 


Sulfur 


Norwegian steamer Tilthorn is load- 
ing a record sulfur cargo at the Gal- 
veston loading plant of Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur. Vessel is lifting 10,250 tons for 
Canadian Atlantic ports. Previous rec- 
ord is also held by the same ship. In 
May of this year the Tilthorn loaded a 
cargo of 10,231 tons which was also 
delivered at Canadian ports. 

Jefferson Lake Oil Co., reports for 6 
months ended June 30: net income after 
expenses and other charges, $707,436, 
equal after preferred dividends, to 70c 
a share on 914,459 common shares. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur notifies N. Y. 
Stock Exchange of a proposed increase 
in authorized capital stock from 2,540,- 


1The refined equivalent would be approxi- 
mately 82 per cent of the crude production. 
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000 to 3,840,000 shares. It is planned 
to pay Gulf Oil 1,300,000 shares for re- 
linquishing its 


sulfur profit-sharing 


agreement on certain properties. 


Glass Factory Reopens 


Operations at the window glass fac- 
Pittsburgh Plate Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, are being resumed. Fac- 


tory of Glass, 


tory has been closed since December, 
31 and the starting of the plant puts 
400 men to work and relieves local un- 
employment to a great extent. 


Heard Here and There 


Brunner Mond is constructing a cal- 
cium plant at Amherstburg, 
.. Industria Quimica Nacional 
is building an alkali plant in Venezuela. 
1,003 
metric tons of caustic and 195 tons of 
“bicarb’. :. 


chloride 
Ontario . 


Last year this country imported 


. Carbon black is being made 
by a Hungarian firm, using a by-product 
of the petroleum refineries. Process is 
that of the Rumanian Ploesti Wks... 
Mathieson Alkali places it’s advertising 
account with E. T. Howard Co., N. Y. 
City .. . Threatened strike at Swann’s 
Anniston plant fails to materialize, fol- 
lowing between 
President Swann and representatives of 


several conferences 
the employes. New agreement ends dis- 
agreements ... Russia is another coun- 
try now reporting carbon black produc- 
tion, with a plant at Ivanavo with an 
annual capacity of 2,500 tons now and 


7,500 eventually During the past 


year German Oriental Mining Co. 
shipped 37,000 tons of chrome ore 
from its Turkish mines. 
Employment 

Chemical employment figures show 


slight gain between June 15 and July 
15, an increase of 0.8%. At the end of 
the period, 14.1% 
above the level for the corresponding 
date in 733. 
in the chemical 
during the 


employment stood 
Payroll totals in factories 
group increased 0.6% 
month, and 19.6% 
above similar ’33 figure. 

Employment, 


stood 
hours of work and 
average weekly earnings declined more 
than seasonally in 
the National 
Board. 


July, according to 
Industrial 
There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this trend carried through 
August. Manufacturing activity, as 
measured by total man-hours worked, 
declined 6.5% in July from the prev- 
ious month, and was 8.2% under the 
July, ’33 level. Seven industries, how- 
ever, showed increases for July over 
June, that in the chemical being 2.6%. 


Conference 


Too Hot! 


John Swann, Swann advertising man- 
ager, Birmingham, discovers N. Y. City 
at its hotest during the week of July 30. 
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Fine Chemicals 


Tartrates Weak 


Outstanding in fine chemical markets 
is a decline in iodine and iodine salts, 
and lower quotations for tartar chem- 
icals. A competitive situation in the 
latter appears to be continuing. 
Japanese competition is reported the 
answer to lower prices for iodine salts. 
Several of the C.P. acids are revised 
upward. 

Volume continues fair and further 
pick-up is looked for immediately fol- 
lowing the Labor Day holiday period. 
Imported items are steady in the face 
of but very minor fluctuations in cur- 
rency exchange rates. Some _ uncer- 
tainty seems to prevail over future 
glycerine prices. For the moment buy- 
ers are out of the market in many in- 
stances, waiting further developments. 
Tartar emetic prices remain firm in 
the face of lower quotations for other 
tartar products. 

Aug. 15 alcohol producers withdrew 
the 3-car price concession and estab- 
lished the minimum carload price on 
the basis of one or more cars. Silver 
nitrate is higher, following the rise 
in silver. Producers are, of course, 
keenly watching the silver moves of 
the Government. Mercury remains 
firm and unchanged; mercurials are in 
fair demand. 


Domestic tartaric prices are also 
lower; reductions amounting to 1%c 
on crystals and lc on powdered and 
granular material. With stearates ad- 
vanced, U.S.P. zinc stearate is lc 


higher. 


No Tariff Change 


President approved, 2nd Tariff Com- 
mission report on synthetic camphor 
which finds that no change is required 
in the rate of duty under provisions 
of paragraph 51, Tariff Act of 1930. 
This paragraph provides that duty of 
5c per lb. on synthetic shall be re- 
duced to lc if domestic consumption is 
not supplied by domestic production 
to the extent of more than: (a) 25% 
for the 6 months ended June 17, ’33; 
(b) 30% for the 6 months ended June 
17, °34; and (c) 50% for the 6 months 
ended June 17, ’35. 

Commission had found in its Ist in- 
vestigation that domestic production 
during the first of the above periods 
substantially exceeded the 25% speci- 
fied in the law. Present report cover- 
ing 2nd period shows domestic produc- 
tion greatly exceeded the 30% speci- 
fied in the law. Entire domestic out- 


Chemical Industries 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Aug. 31 July 31 
Acid, muriatic, c. p. 
CNIS sk cons cece $0.06% $0.06 
ROUEIEG © ice wisiaccs 08% .08 
nitric, c. p., carboys .11% aE 
MIE ects oie gs 12% 12 
sulfuric, c. p., car- ; 
Rae .06™ .06 
MOCEEE ..c00-555 .08% .08 
Coch Syrup, 48 i c-3 555s 3.59 3.44 
ee aah aes 3.64 3.49 
Stiver titrate... 6 6600s. 351% 331% 
DECLINED 
Reid. ABCETIC 2.0. 55k $0.25 0.26 
Cream of tartar ....... -181% .191%4 
OUTER oi pwns cess 3.90 4.40 
Iodine, resublimed ..... 1.90 2:25 
Potassium icdide ...... 1.40 ices 
Rochelle, salt crystals... .14% 15% 
powdered. . 13% 14% 
Seidlitz mixture .. .... .11% 12% 
Sodium iodide ......... 2.40 2.75 











put is by one manufacturer (du Pont) 
which started production in January, 
Boi 


Jap. Camphor Exports 


Japanese exports of camphor during 
the Ist quarter of this year had a value 
of 1,542,000 yen, against the 1,320,000 
yen of January-March, 1933. 


I & Br in 733 

Production of domestic iodine in ’33 
was 401,525 lbs., valued at $661,289, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. This 
was 56% more than the 173,953 Ibs. pro- 
duced in ’32 and more than 40% above 
the $395,951 value of the 
year’s output. 3romine production 
amounted to 10,147,960 lbs. valued at 
$2,040,352. This is an increase of 77% 
in quantity and 72.5% in value compared 
with the production in 1932. 


previous 


Corn Grind 


The Corn Industries Research Found- 
ation reports total July grind of 11 re- 
finers of products of corn of 5,721,252 
bu., a decrease of about 13% from July 
grind of ’33. For 7 months total grind 
was 38,574,449 bu., compared with 44,- 
572,975 for this period last year, a de- 
crease of 13%. The ’34 corn crop is 
now estimated in the latest government 
report at the sensationally low total of 
1,607,000,000 bu., smallest since ’01. 


New Companies 

Plastic Novelties, Inc., $20,000. Filed 
by Chas. Schwartz, 16 Court st., Brook- 
lyn. Sul-Carbo Chemical, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla., to deal in chemicals. 
tors: B. v; 
B. Welch. 


Incorpora- 


Carey, H. Eckhoff and E. 


Delaware Rayon, closed for repairs, 
is again operating. 
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Coal Tar Chemicals 


Coking Operations Off Sharply 
Situation in coal tar chemicals remains 
unaltered from last month. Coking op- 
erations declined sharply in July and 
August figures are expected to show a 
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continuation of this trend. Toluol, ben- 


zol and phenol are still in good demand. 
Intermediates moving 


and dyes 


slowly at the moment and 


are 
any improve- 
ment is contingent upon an early set- 
tlement of the textile strike. 
firm and generally unchanged. 
Coke production dropped sharply in 
July, to the lowest level since that of 
June, 733. July daily rate of 78,581 tons, 
from byproduct 


Prices are 


and beehive plants, 
that of June and 
15.5% less than rate prevailing in July 


a year ago. 


was 22.7% below 
Production of byproduct 
coke for the 31 days of July amounted 
to 2,381,459 tons, or 76,821 
day. 


tons per 


Compared with June-July rate 
decreased 22.9%. Daily average of pig 
iron production decreased 38.6%; re- 
flecting this trend, coke production at 
furnace plants decreased 31.8%, while 
that at merchant plants declined but 
4.1%. Of the 91 byproduct coke plants 
in existence at *34, 
83 made coke during July, 62 were re- 


the beginning of 


covering ammonia in the form of am- 
monia liquor or sulfate, and 52 were 
making benzol or motor benzol. 

July synthetic dye importations show 
a slight gain over the previous month 


total figure for July being 
178,350 lbs., against 161,955 with a value 
of $256,213, against $230,303 
previous monthly period. 
show 


in. value; 


for the 
July imports 
a decrease of more than 65% in 
the month a 
value of 
imports 


pounds from 
ago ; 


proximately 


same year 
ap- 


from 


decrease in 
But 

the Ist 7 months of the year, while more 
than 25% 


also a 
55%. 
than those 
for the same period of last year, were 
almost 6% 


lower in volume 


greater in value. 

It Began in °14 
Marked trend in U. S. 

sufficiency with regard to synthetic coal 


towards self- 


tar dyes is strikingly reflected in im- 
ports of these products since the begin- 
ning of ’34. From January to July in- 
totaled 1,823,000 Ibs., 
compared with 2,477,000 for the Ist 7 
months of °33, but the value increased 
from $2,477,000 to $2,631,400. 


clusive, imports 


Dye Origins 

Bulk of American dye imports origin- 
ate in Germany and Switzerland with 
small quantities coming from England 


and elsewhere. There is a tendency of 
Switzerland to the 
In July, 34, 54.6% came 


from Switzerland, compared with 42.9 


late for supply 


greatest share. 


for the same month last year, while the 
share coming from Germany declined 
from 55 to 44%. 

There has also been a marked decline 
in imports of aromatic chemicals of 
coal tar origin. During the lst 7 months 
of the year receipts for consumption 
amounted to only 16,273 lbs., valued at 
$31,000 compared with 26,000 Ibs. valued 
at $41,000 for the same period last year. 
Imports of medicinals, photographic 
developers, intermediates, and other coal 
tar products increased from 980,000 to 
1,019,000 in quantity, and from $570,550 








of 16,395 Ibs., and an increase of $6,000 to $968,000 in value. 
Coal Tar Statistics 

July July June 7—-Calendar yr. to date~ 

1934 1933 1934 1934 1933 
Coking coal—by-prod. ovens, tons... 3,448,014 4,057,375 4,378,569 28,320,346 19,842,074 
Stocks of coke, by-prod. ovens, tons.. 2,311,650 2,951,206 DNR GRR «areas: | aaa e dus 
Coke production, by-prod. .......... 2,381,459 2,797,316 2,989,875 19,376,506 13,705,567 
Benzol production, gals. . 5,120,000 6,839,000 6,724,000 43,151,000 31,674,000 
Light oil production, gals. ...... 10,137,161 12,415,567 12,872,992 83,261,817 60,716,746 
‘Fat Gutpnty gales os.65 <6 vce. i 33,928,457 37,327,850 43,185,218 278,672,203 182,547,080 
Ammonium sulfate, prod., tons. 44.756 47,613 50,485 331,534 227,847 
Coal tar exports, O00 onirtted ......0  ciceces  ccsvcuee PEGE sctutome 0. Seanad 
Coal tar imports, 000 ommtied ...555000 .accacc ~seseee'e BIRR | a ceace's ch -catias- Wek 

July June May 

Imports Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Vaiue 
CVOGSO0E Oil. Malo. . ods ike ¥iocled 4,571,624 $419,605 2,686,656 $233,708 $67,551 
Cresylic acid, gal. 72,646 23,229 105,140 34,664 32.844 
Naphthalene, crude, Ibs........ 5,961,191 83,671 3,698,274 54,117 79,239 
Cruge €oml tap bok)... o.sckiccas 14,752 24,209 7,650 13,651 21,148 
Coal tar pitch (bbl.) .. Genoa: P 45 WAM? +sShcsclet, = \<arcinne. me ceene: | sa adan 
Other distillates, n.s.p.f. 55,427 Lgs7 67,322 1,931 89,600 4,420 
Anthracene, crude ip dren € eee Resear 22,220 394 20,371 30€ 
RE ME, Gl ik oat oki an ieitccu.  dvdielaa cyeded 4,939 691 79,017 9,944 
RW RMMEE “Se fle nhs ota Age bats Mee 93 277 14,597 15,715 
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Chemical Industries 


Great bulk of coal tar dyes, it is 


pointed out, in a review of the situation 
by C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Chem- 
Division, Bureau of and 


ical Foreign 


Commerce, received at 


New 


quantities 


Domestic are 


Y rk, 


held in 


consid- 
bonded 
time as 
needed consumption. A total of 
1,203,800 Ibs. were being held at the end 
of June. 


the port of where 


erable are 
customs warehouses until such 
for 


Uses for Mercury 

Mercury vapor is employed for such 
industrial distillation of 
betanaphthol and sulfonation of naph- 
Sun Oil uses it for distillation 


of lubricating oils. 


purposes as 


thalene. 


Solvents 


Methyl Alcohol Denaturant 


After much uncertainty it now ap 
pears that Treasury officials will give 
further consideration to the plea tor 


restoration of wood alcohol as a denat- 
urant for completely denatured alcohol. 
Treasury Dept. reversed itself in the 
matter early in August, Ist granting per- 
mission and then suddenly withdrawing 
it. Additional support of 


wood submitted 


evidence in 


use of alcohol was 
Sept. 6 by Attorney McGovern and in- 
cluded a communication from Dr. M. C. 
Whitaker, now Cyanamid, but formerly 
U. S. I. vice-president and president of 
its subsidiary chemical company, and 
considered an outstanding authority in 


alcohol questions. 


rhe T “9 
lrichlorethylene Not “Dumped 
Treasury Dept. gives French trichlor- 
ethylene clean bill of health, investiga- 
tion failing to show evidence of “dump- 


ing.” 


A Job Well Done 


James P. McGovern, general counsel 
to the Industrial Alcohol Institute, per- 


forms a noteworthy feat in digesting 
data on the alcohol laws, etc., in the 
various states. His labors are contained 


in a 237-page mimeographed report now 
being distributed. 


British Specifications 


Four further British standard speci- 
fications have just been issued in con- 
nection with the series of nationally 
agreed standards for solvents. These 


alcohol 
(No. 549), normal butyl acetate (No. 


551), amyl acetate (No. 552), and ethyl 
acetate (No. 553), and have been 


specifications are for diacetone 


pre- 
pared by the special solvents committee, 
Chemical Division of the British Stand- 
ards Institution, London. 


bo 
Cn 
— 








Alcohol Code Approvai 


Administrator Hugh S. 
2? 


Johnson ap- 
proved on Aug. supplemental code 
for the industrial 
alcohol industry, a division of chembical 


manufacturing. In 


of fair competition 


his letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt giving a resume of the 
code, the Administrator states that the 
labor provisions of the parent code are 
included in the supplemental code. 


In the matter of trade practices, he 
points out that some of the Code’s pro- 
visions are aimed at correcting destruc- 
tive price competition existing in this 
industry and were given a great deal 
of consideration in order to harmonize 
them with Administration policy. Pro- 
visions concerning open filing of prices 
are in accord with the Administration’s 
policy announced on June 7, 1934. 
Price Filing 

In the article relating to price filing, 
it is provided that “Inasmuch as certain 
products of the 
industry, 


hardwood distillation 
methyl alcohol for 
anti-freeze, are used for identical anti- 
freeze purposes, as ethyl, isopropyl and 
various types of methyl alcohol as cov- 
ered by this code, the filing of prices 
on the last named products . . 


namely, 


. iS not to 
become effective until and unless a pro- 
vision for the filing of prices of the 
above named products which are cov- 
ered by the hardwood distillation in- 
dustry code 
that code. 


are incorporated in 
When this is accomplished, 
price filing under each code shall be 
exchanged, .. .” 


“Obviously,” says the Administrator, 
“the open filing of prices by the indus- 
trial alcohol industry on products which 
are directly competitive with almost 
identical products produced by the hard- 
wood distillation industry would not be 
any aid to them in reducing or knowing 
about destructive price competition un- 
less the of prices were 
adopted also by the hardwood distilla- 
tion industry for the products referred 
to. For the same reason, the other fair 
trade practices are not to become effec- 
tive in respect to the products of the 
industrial alcohol industry which are 
competitive with methyl alcohol sold 
for anti-freeze by the hardwood dis- 
tillation industry, unless the other trade 
practice provisions specified in the arti- 
cle are also adopted by the hardwood 
distillation industry.” 


open filing 


A further section of the same article 
provides that “The Code Authority, by 
a two-thirds vote, may at any time es- 
tablish a uniform contract agency sub- 
ject to the approval of the Administra- 
or 

This provision is stayed pending fur- 
ther consideration by the Administrator 
"of the advisability of having uniform 
agency contracts provided in codes.” 
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Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 


Retail Sales Fair 
Statistics on sales of paint, varnish, 
and lacquer, based on data reported to 
the Bureau of the Census by 586 identi- 
cal estab- 





faite sash = 
aeke ments 
|_| are pre- 
ptt 4 sented in 
an r} the table 
i Mt e-}—}-+-4+-—-4 : 
: fi AY Vee { below ’ 
AAA TT tat t ; 
i ty SR ePeeny which 
> om ins Oo OO OO | shows by 
Foleo months 
TTT TTT 4 total vol- 
SAAR SRSe ‘ 
slelglshgi Slaislaiglale ume ot 
; . sales re- 
Paint, varnish & lacquer 
. port ed, 
sales in July 
v olume 
reported by 242 establishments which 


are unable to classify their sales into 
trade and industrial, and volume re- 
ported by 344 establishments which have 
classified their sales into trade and in- 
dustrial (paint and varnish, and lacquer). 

Pigments are showing signs of life 
and a few other raw materials are in 
more active demand, but generally 
speaking, the market for raw paint ma- 
terials is still in the doldrums as August 
closes, followed by a 3-day Labor Day 
holiday period. immediate im- 
provement is looked for in the early 
part of September. Campaign to sell 
American house the idea of 


Some 


owners 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 

Aug. 31 July 31 

Alcohol, butyl, tanks...... $0.10%4 $0.09%4 
NEN ih icweein. 65.0 370 a 11% ll 

BRE re are bie ty o's 66ers oka 10% 
Aluminum palmitate ...... .20 19 
ROE a ere.o-0 0.0. 0 scans okt .16 
Calcium palmitate ........ .20 19 
OEE 18 oud 
Butyl acetate, tanks ...... aa -10 
SUE eat ais tea ss oe 12 11 

| Bey RS ee on ne eer 12% 11% 
Magnesium pa!m-tate .22 21 
NS ee nec ie .19 .18 
wince peumieete. .......-.% 24 .20 
0 ee 18 mo 

DECLINED 

Casein, 20-30 mesh ...... $0.11%4 $0.12%%4 

English vermillion ....... 1.59 1.60 











spending a billion or more on renova- 
tions and improvements is now in full 
swing and preliminary reports indicate 
a widespread acceptance of the borrow- 
ing plan. 


Prices in many instances are still 
pointing upward. Fluctuation in the 
lead metal market brought about a 


slight reduction in carlot prices for red 
lead and litharge, but this was offset 
as the month closed with a similar in- 
crease. All of the principal stearates 
and palmitates are quoted lc higher. 
Manufacturers of stearates are once 
more quoting carlot prices. This ad- 
vance has been expected in most quar- 
ters, and the rise in palmitates was, of 
course, in sympathy with stearates. 





July Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Sales 


Total sales 


Classified sales reported by 344 establishments——, Unclassified 


rade sales sales re- 
reported by — Industrial sales——-———__, of paint, ported by 
Year and Month 586 estab- Paint and varnish and 242 estab- 
1934 lishments Total varnish Lacquer lacquer lishments 
en 6 a ee $20,643,659 $6,015,039 $4,290,923 $1,724,107 $7,470,517 $7,158,112 
es aT Eee 17,715,447 5,639,413 3,714,128 1,925,285 6,256,162 5,819,872 
Re Soren 23,193,396 7,105,176 4,768,864 2,336,312 8,504,997 7,583,223 
MME aidscos cae 27,768,932 7,589,828 5,256,548 2,333,280 10,845,963 9,333,141 
MRD ka cacnvneensn 33,678,877 8,091,723 5,824,403 2,267,320 14,079,824 11,507,330 
BRNO Gs heece shee 28,794,352 7,629,866 5,455,366 2,174,500 11,313,931 9,850,555 
DM new an seen 4 23,484,080 7,449,074 5,254,492 2,194,582 8,461,401 7,573,605 
1933 
[i il rr $11,275,396 $3,529,886 $2,386,947 $1,142,939 © $4,168,260 $3,577,250 
eee 11,665,734 3,423,033 2,445,378 977,655 4,771,706 3,470,995 
Ls er errs 13,578,568 3,391,947 2,484,550 907,397 5,788,213 4,398,408 
ROFL aa a vis graces 19,043,787 4,677,309 3,143,803 1,533,506 8,582,411 5,784,067 
SR ee aga ns 26,241,044 5,991,938 4,298,455 1,693,483 11,788,573 8,460,533 
De ho sin ene Rare oe 27,813,233 6,827,509 4,832,551 1,994,958 12,443,998 8,541,726 
July pend Mesaee wwe 22,090,187 6,406,184 4,493,516 1,912,668 8,627,400 7,056,603 
Ce rere 20,620,811 6,323,475 4,754,701 1,568,774 7,840,359 6,456,977 
September ....... 19,097,803 5,544,686 3,975,917 1,568,769 7,462,113 6,091,004 
RROURT .. cis . . 18,944,106 4,949,755 3,721,420 1,228,335 7,376,012 6,618,339 
November ........ 16,234,234 4,656,353 3,466,174 1,190,179 6,566,157 5,011,724 
December ........ 16,156,062 4,418,023 3,428,376 989 647 6,157,567 5,580,472 
Total (Year) ...$222,760,965 $60,140,098 
1932 
BRROREY, 6 cs <icieuue $15,894,506 
February ......... 16,270,822 
Serre eo 19,089,005 (a) 
BOT bic ccicwsbos 22,612,193 
ere ere 24,981,441 
NCEE oe ree 19,637,358 $4,685,399 
DI ino 0.g'a, eres cine ss 14,430,122 3,793,245 
OT eee 16,032,441 3,851,028 
September ........ 16,805,712 3,980,564 
CPT 15,592,377 3,996,500 
November ........ 12,492,818 3,599,319 


DOCOEMBEE oo. eves 9,484,520 3,222, 


Total (Year) <2 -S208 3253158 sees 


(a) Comparable statistics not available. 


$43,431,788 


$ 


$16,708,310 


$71,048,098 


3,506,715 


(a) (a) (a) (a) 
3,617,719 $1,067,680 $8,734,330 $6,217,629 
2,900,707 892,538 6,058,813 4,578,064 
3,057,096 793,932 6,918,659 5,262,754 
3,113,303 867,261 7,216,748 5,608,400 
3,036,323 960,177 6,610,011 4,985,866 
2,639,362 959,957 5,196,766 3,696,733 
2,186,706 1,036,064 2,739,035 





Chemical Industries 
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Paint Consuming Industries 


Production of and 
trucks in the U. S. and Canada in July, 
estimated at 270,000 units, declined 16% 
under the June total but was 15% larger 
than the total in July last year. During 
the lst 7 seven months this year 2,066,- 
000 units were produced as compared 
with 1,264,273 in the lst 7 months last 
year, total representing a gain of 63%. 

Building and contract 
awards showed a greater-than-seasonal 
decline in July. Total awards in 37 
states east of the Rocky Mountains 
were $119,699,000 in July, as reported by 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. This was a 
decline of 5.8% under the June total and 
an increase of 44.8% over the total for 
July, ’33. The seasonal decline between 
June and July in recent years averaged 
2.9%. 

Residential building awards, totaling 
$19,879,000 in July, were 25.2% below 
the June level. This decline was very 
much greater than the average seasonal 
decline of 8.2% noted in recent years. 
Compared with the’ corresponding 
month last year, July residential awards 
were 15.9% lower. This was the 3rd 
consecutive month for which residential 
awards were below last year’s totals. 
Non-residential building awards totaled 
$66,753,000 in July as compared with 
$43,142,000 in June. This class of build- 
ing was the only one to show an in- 
crease this month—an increase of 
54.7%. Awards for public works fell 
32.0% in July to a total of $39,066,000 
from $57,409,000 in June. 

Publicly financed construction awards 
totaled $52,507,600 in July and were 
28.4% under the June total of $73,308,- 
200. 
times as large as that for July a year 
ago. Privately 
awards 


passenger cars 


engineering 


Total for July this year was 2% 


7 


financed construction 
July level 


23.0% above that of June and slightly 


advanced in to a 
above the level of July last year. Totals 
for July and June, ’34, were $67,191,000 
and $53,823,000, respectively. 


Iron Oxide Ruling 


President final Tariff 
Commission findings that importation 
of iron oxide pigments made in Cana- 
da by a process patented in this coun- 
try substantially injured the domestic 
industry and directs exclusion of ma- 
terial produced in manner specified in 
2 patents controlled by West Coast 
Kalsomine. 


approves 


Temporary order of ex- 
clusion (except under bond) was is- 
sued Mar. 2. ’33. Magnetic Pigment, 
N. Y. City, was complainant; respon- 
dents included Canadian manufacturer. 
Northern Pigment, New Toronto, 
Can., Canadian distributor, Bruce 
Bros:, Ltd., and 2 N. Y. 
City dealers Doggett, Inc., 


Toronto; 
Stanley 
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and C. J. Osborn Co. Patents involved 
were Nos. 1327061 and 1368748. See 
CHEMICAL Markets, Apr. 733, p350; also 
June 733, p540. 

Upon completion of the investiga- 
tion findings were sent to parties of 
r€cord in accordance with provisions 
of the law. Within the prescribed time 
there was filed in the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, an appeal 
for a review of questions of law in- 
volved in Commission’s In 
May that court rendered a decision 
affirming Commission’s findings in the 


findings. 


investigation. 
Lacquer Sales in °34 

Statistics on sales and production of 
lacquer, reported by the U. S. Bureau 
the Census, for the Ist half of '34 
show a total of 13,508,028 gals. of lac- 
quer products valued at $18,244,608, as 
compared with 9,841,454 gals. valued at 
$13,368,064 for the Ist haPf of ’33, an in- 
crease of 37.3% in gallons and 36.5% 
in value for the Ist half of ’34 over ’33. 
For the corresponding period of ’32, 9,- 
141,713 gals. valued at $13,815,052 were 
sold, showing an increase of 47.8% in 


of 


gallons and 32.1% in value in ’34 over 
39 
For the Ist half of °34 finished lac- 


quer sales totaled 6,456,136 gals. valued 
at $12,648,212 as compared with 4,854,- 


933 gals. valued at $9,229,996 for the 
Ist half of ’33. Sales of lacquer thin- 
ners aggregated 6,476,311 gals. valued 
at $4,856,140 for the Ist half of °34 as 
compared with 4,473,416 gals. valued at 
$3,553,792 in the Ist half of ’33. Sales 
of dopes (exclusive of base solutions 


used in the manufacture of lacquers) 
totaled 575,580 gals. valued at $720,256 
the Ist half of ’34 as compared 
with 513,047 gals.. valued at $584,276 in 
the Ist half of ’33. See also detailed 
statistics and chart, this page. 


for 


N. P. V. & L. A. Pamphlets 


The two new pamphlets just issued 


by N. P. V. & L. A, in explanation 
of the application of the National 


Housing Act to property holders, and 
to dealers and painters, are of special 
value to the industry, in that they are 
prepared with specific relation to the 
paint business and are intended to fa- 
cilitate the contact of the prospects for 






















































































Sales of lacquers in 2nd quarter of ’3 
appreciable gains. 
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LACQUERS Second Q 


(Compared with p 


Quarterly statistics on sales of finished lacquer, lacquer thinners and dopes 


uarterly Report, 1934 
receding quarters) 


, based on data re 


ported to the Bureau of the Census by 102 identical manufacturers, are presented in the following 


table. 


SALES OF 


Year Total Sales Finished L 
_ and = tn —— —A. 
Quarter Gallons Dollars Gallons 
1934 
Ist Quarter. 6,216,891 $8,562,351 3,096,347 $ 
2nd Quarter 7,291,137 9,682,257 3,359,790 
1933 
Ist Quarter. 3,905,846 $5,323,315 1,916,350 $ 
2nd Quarter 5,935,608 8,044,749 2,938,643 


3rd Quarter. 6,568,896 8,890,314 3,340,182 


4th Quarter. 4,490,940 6,229,776 2,450,501 
Total 
(Year) ..20,901,290 $28,488,154 10,645,676 $1 
1932 
Ist Quarter. 4,666,420 $6,947,508 2,249,069 $ 
2nd Quarter 4,475,293 6,867,544 2,337,612 
3rd Quarter. 3,578,390 5,382,948 1,778,305 
4th Quarter. 3,532,718 5,140,226 1,836,432 
Total 
(Year) ..16,252,821 $24,338,226 8,201,418 $1 





* Does not include base solutions used in the 


LACQUER 


(Including sales of package goods to jobbers and dealers) 


acquer Lacquer Thinners 
A 


Dope 5 * 


es ae 4 at ¢ om 
Dollars Gallons Dollars. Gallons Dollars 


6,051,532 2,831,371 $2,152,620 289,173 $358,199 
6,596,680 3,644,940 2,703,520 286,407 382,057 
3,668,615 1,765,148 $1,401,624 224,348 $253,076 
5,561,381 2,708,268 2,152,168 288,697 331,200 
6,176,543 2,932,826 2,540,847 295,888 372,924 
4,424,790 1,853,974 1,577,754 186,465 2 


9,831,329 9,260,216 $7,472,393 995,398 $1,184,432 


4,692,055 2,161,317 $1,913,937 256,034 $341,516 
4,823,513 1,968,189 1,796,301 169,492 247,730 
3,593,977 1,601,875 1,515,330 198,210 273,641 
3,524,739 1,499,002 1,341,175 197,284 


274,312 


6,634,284 7,230,383 $6,566,743 $21,020 $1,137,199 


manufacture of lacquers. 
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Pro- 


gram, with the paint dealer and paint- 


painting, in the Better Housing 


ing contractor. 


Joth of the new pamphlets make 
clear that time guarantees on paint 
products are forbidden by law under 


and 
paint, varnish and 
lacquer products. This point alone will 


the Codes of the manufacturers 


the wholesalers of 
render the pamphlets of special value 
in preventing misunderstandings on the 
part of purchasers of paint and paint- 
ing, and by banks and other lending 
otherwise insist 


who might 


paint 


agencies, 


upon time guarantees on prod- 
ucts, after seeing the recommendation 
for general wording of a contractor’s 
guarantee in the government’s pamphlet, 
make mention of the 
exception of paint. 


The two pamphlets issued by the As- 


Ww hich does not 


sociation are: 


1. “How 


and contracting painters can bene- 


paint and varnish dealers 
fit by cooperating with each other 


and with property holders in lo- 
cal better housing programs under 
the National Housing Act—what 


to do and how to do it.” 


2: “Siow 


benefit in 


holder 
better 
housing Na- 
tional Housing Act with the advice 


you as a property 
your local 


under the 


can 
program 


and help of your paint and var- 
nish dealer and your contracting 
and how to 


painter—what to do 


do it.” 


Pamphlets are being sold by the As- 
sociation at the folowing prices: 5c 
per pamphlet up to 100 copies, postpaid ; 
$3.00 per 100, 100 to 1000 copies, car- 
riage charges collect; $25.00 per 1000, 
1000 copies or more, carriage charges 
collect. All orders for the pamphlets 
should be National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, 
Inc., 2201 N Y. ave., N. W., Washing- 
Dy <.. 


addressed to the 


ton, 
Fall Paint Campaigns 

Unusually carly interest in the Fall 
Clean Up and i 
evidenced by 


Paint Up Campaign is 
orders received by the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau in Washington for win- 
dow displays, window trims, window 
cards, banners and other campaign ma- 
terials. Imminence of the government’s 


Better Housing Program, with loans 


repairs and moderniz- 
ing of property to be facilitated by gov- 
banks 
and other private lending agencies for 
property rehabilitation, has stimulated 
National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign as a ready-to-use 


for repainting, 


ernment insurance of loans by 


interest in the 


furthering the 
and 
program as a practical means for giv- 


community vehicle for 


repainting, modernizing repairing 
ing impetus to business recovery. 


254 


A catalogue in colors, showing Clean 
Up, Paint Up, Fix Up, display material 
and prices, may be obtained from the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau, 2201 N. Y. ave., N. W., 
Washington. 

Paint Personnel 

E. F. Cathcart, formerly with 
Glidden, and before that, with du Pont, 
is Arco’s new industrial 
ger. 


sales mana- 
.. Julio F. Sorzano, former sales 
manager for Debevoise, is now vice- 
president and general sales manager 
for Detroit Graphite ... Beck, Koller’s 
technical director, Harold M. Johnson, 
is now vice-president in 
division 


charge of 
sales activities. Re- 
of the company is 
now centered at Detroit, and Linden, 
N. J., “labs” are closed. Mr. Johnson's 
headquarters are in the Industrial 
Bldg., 1060 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
... Beck, Koller is adding Waldemar 
W. Klug, well-known in mid-west 
paint circles, to its staff. He will take 
charge of mid-west technical service. 

C. P. Engelsman, formerly with 
Anaconda Lead’s laboratory at East 
Ind., is now Eagle- 
Picher’s Cincinnati staff. 


eastern 


search activities 


Chicago, with 


With the Associations 


Nominating committee of the 
N. P. V. & L. A. will submit its re- 
port early in September. Other com- 
mittees are working at top speed on 
the annual convention program. 
Meeting is scheduled for Oct. 31-Nov. 
2 at the Mayflower in Washington. 

Secretary Elton of the Associa- 
tion is now back in Washington after 
a Canadian trip... Henry L. Beakes, 
Kentucky Color & Chemical, is tem- 
porary Louisville Paint 
and Varnish Production Club, pending 
selection of a Carl A. 
Henlein ... Final tabulation of Pitts- 
burgh’s Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign for ’34 reveals total of 441,220 
painting 


secretary of 


successor to 


jobs recorded in the 


cam- 
paign. This is equivalent to 442,600 
gals. of paint valued at $1,199,940.50. 

Philadelphia Varnish & 
Lacquer actively co- 
Fall Better 
Campaign com- 


Paint, 
Association is 
operating with coming 
Light—Better Sight 
mittee. President Trigg, N. P. V. & 
L. A., and Dr. Henry A. Gardner, di- 
rector of the Scientific Section, will 
visit Philadelphia to speak at public 
meetings. 
Paint Personals 

Glidden president, Adrian D. Joyce, 
and Mrs. Joyce are returning from 
Europe early in September , 
N. P. V. & L. A. is playing a leading 
part in making the National Housing 
Act a success ... Friends of John W. 
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Coulston, president of the dry color 
importing firm of Reichard-Coulston, 
N. Y. City, did not forget 50th anni- 
versary of Mr. Coulston in business, 
commemorating the 
luncheon Aug. 14. 


event with a 


Replacement Costs 

Market Replacement Costs, effective 
Aug. 20, until issuance of next schedule, 
are in the hands of members of the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry. 


Industry Deaths 


Harry J. Hoffman, 34, former fac- 
tory superintendent for the Arco Co., 
Cleveland, on Aug. 13, of a strepto- 
coccic infection ... Eugene E. Nice, 
82, outstanding Philadelphia paint 
manufacturer on Aug. 5... Herman 
J. Nurre, 61, formerly assistant general 
manager, Hanna Paint Manufacturing, 
Columbus, on Aug. 22. 


Cold Water Paint Sales 


Monthly statistics on sales of Plastic 
Paints, Cold Water Paints, and Calci- 
mines, based on data reported to the 
Bureau of the Census by 53 identical 
manufacturers, are 
following table. 


presented in the 


1934 
Item Tune May 
Plastic Paints: 
Total: 
POURGS 6.6.08 354,652 553,045 
WEEE) 6 as laiecs 3 $25,782 $39,825 
Paste (Lead, mixed 
paints and emulsi- 
hed types): 
POUNGS ....:. 21,289 32,253 
WOME. cxuccss $2,220 $2,762 
Dry: 
Total: Pounds 333,363 520,792 
ROUTE. Scales $23,562 $37,063 
Casein bound: 
POONGS 45.0% <. 215,417 291,524 
Wate. . Sais oe $17,219 $24,319 
Glue bound: 
POUNGS 664% 117,946 229,268 
WOME sakens $6,343 $12,744 
Cold Water Paints (in 
dry form): 
Total: 
So 1,268,514 1,349,625 
WENBO hess $77,454 $93,204 
Exterior : 

Total: Pounds... 619,023 722,749 
WEE Oc eaces x's $41,886 $52,969 
Lime and/or 
cement bound: 

POUNnGS. 22... 370,116 480,531 
WEE Re ceian dc. $28,128 $39,773 
Casein bound: 
Pounds 248,907 242,218 
WEIOG ince ens $13,758 $13,196 
Interior: 
Total: Pounds 649,491 626,876 
VEIIE Senses $35,568 $40,235 
Casein bound: 
POUNGS 6.666 183,358 261,985 
V@IGe c.6.c0% $19,464 $29,079 
Glue bound: 
POURdS 266045 466,133 364,891 
ValWe. 2c isc ss $16,104 $11,156 
Calcimines: 
Total 
Pownds «..... 6,318,301 7,137,724 
i ee $277,547 $322,583 
Hot Water 
FPOendS 66.4. 3,223,268 3,712,588 
Se $139,313 $168,651 
Cold Water: 
Poands ...:<. 3,095,033 3,425,136 
WAMe cuaceins $138,234 $153,932 


* Revised. 
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Dry Color Code Authority 

Following well-known executives in 
the dry field are approved by 
NRA as members of the code authority: 
A. F. Brown, Imperial Color Works, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; J. Allegaert, United 
Color & Pigment, Newark, N. J.; Dr. 
Max Marx, Max Marx Color & Chemi- 
cal, Irvington, N. J.; L. S. Kohnstamm, 
H. Kohnstamm & Co.; Baron Isaacs, 
Brooklyn Color Works, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; O. H. Smith, J. Lee Smith & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and G. A. Me- 
Garkle, Krebs Pigment & Color, New- 
ark. No. J. 


cok rT 


Naval 


Modest Rosin Gains 


Compared with July 31 closing, prices 
for gum rosin show net gains at the end 
of August. A comparison of the Savan- 
nah market on these dates follows: 


July 31 Aug. 31 Net change 
ME sh ora crane Sneed $4.00 $4.10 $+0.10 
D 4.00 4.10 .10 
| eee 4.00 4.25 .25 
| ee eer eye 4.05 4.25 20 
Ge % 4.10 4.25 15 
Ht. 4.15 4.25 1U 
| rae cr 4.15 4.25 10 
Me. ns 6a ae vee 4.20 4.35 15 
| ae 4.20 4.40 .20 
Oe oniihs conan we 4.45 4.65 .20 
eee 4.50 4.90 40 
WW 4.60 5.10 50 
>, ee rare 4.70 5.10 -40 


Advance in spirits turpentine is much 
more modest, the close on Aug. 31 of 
4114c being but a 4c advance over July 
31 quotation. FF closed 
the month at $4.30 against $4.35 on July 
JF. 


Stocks of gum rosin and spirits tur- 


wood rosin 


pentine continue to accumulate at pri- 


mary points as indicated by the follow- 


ing: 
Rosin 
Savannah Jacksonville 
WIG Sle 2a. Sates 113,411 bbls. 67,598 bbls. 
PEE Se dievecne RE 127,414 72,020 
Net gain or loss...+13,997 ? +-4,422 
Spirits Turpentine 

3 aC) rane ere aeee 9,690 bbls. 26,511 bbls. 
Pi SRS 9 aS Re ec ae 13:713 29,658 
Net gain or loss... +4,023 4 

It now seems quite likely that fol- 
lowing the rather spirited controversy 
between various groups in the naval 


stores industry and the Naval Stores 
Control Committee that harmony will be 
restored. At least several meetings are 
contemplated to iron out existing differ- 
a plan of appor- 
the 
all 


ences and to arrive at 
tionment of for 
more to the liking of 


sales next season 
factions. 


Joyce’s Merger Plans 


Glidden president Adrian D. Joyce, 
and also head of Wood Products 
Chemical Co., plans to merge latter 


company with Georgia Pine Turpentine 
and Liberty Pine Products. 
ter stockholders, 


In a let- 


to Mr. Joyce states, 
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Distributing warehouse system of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass reaches 71 units 
with the acquiring of the business and 
property of the Montana Glass & Paint, 
Butte, Mont. Operations by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass started August 1, at 
the same location—840 Utah ave., under 
the direction of R. H. Scott, local agent, 
and with the supervision of J. K. Wen- 
ham, local manager at Minneapolis. 


“Color-Seal” is being marketed by 
Glidden and is reported to “do the 
trick” —even 
of “bleeding.” 


in most obstinate cases 


Stores 


Portugal’s naval stores crop is the 


largest on record. 


Gums, Waxes, 
Shellac 


Shellac is quiet and firm at unchanged 
levels. The wild speculation at the mo- 
ment is absent. London stocks are still 
excessive and buyers here seem to have 


adopted a cautious and waiting attitude 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Aug. 31 July 31 
Carnauba, No. 1 yellow. ..$0.34'4 $0.34 
DECLINED 
CNN Fee Gees ou meee $0.13'4 $0.133%4 
Carnauba, No. 3 N. C.... .22 .22% 











July production of naval stores by 
steam distillation and solvent treatment 
of wood and stocks of these products on 
hand July 31, according to data col- 
lected by the producers’ committee, 
through Arthur Langmeier, Hercules 
Powder Co., secretary, were: 


Rosin Turpentine 
500-lb. bbls. (50 ‘Pine oil 
barrels gallons) Gallons 
July 37,037 5,547 261,410 
From 
April 1 164,288 26,719 1,126,515 
STOCKS AT PLANTS 
July 31.. 105,286 BGGIG | kc és cave 
March 31 89,963 \ 0 Lr 
Change .+15,323 a 


Note—Rosin production and stocks in- 
clude all grades of wood rosin. 











“We propose to change name of Wood 
Chemical Southern Pine 
and make this the 
merger.” 

New company 
5,500 
preferred 


Chemical 
of the 


to 
nucleus 


would be capitalized 
shares of 6% cumulative 
stock, $100 par and 70,000 
shares no par value common, and will 
hold all of assets and assume all 
the liabilities of the 3 companies. June 
30 statement current assets 
252,240 and current liabilities of $121,- 
832 including $100,000 of notes payable. 


with 


the 


shows of 


Deaths 

George W. Cooper, president, Cooper 
& Brannon, Brewton, Ala., naval stores 
firm, on Aug. 4. 





towards forward purchasing. No further 
developments in the attempt to establish 
a futures market in N. Y. City for shel- 
lac could be discovered, although it is 
still thought likely that the efforts of 
those favoring such a market will con- 
tinue to be directed towards that end, 


despite numerous set-backs given the 
proposal. 
Wax Prices Steady 

The wax markets present an un- 


last month. 


instances, 


changed appearance from 


Prices are, in most steady 
and unaltered, and buying is being done 
in fair sized quantities. Carnauba im- 
portations are being taken up rapidly 
by consumers, and local stocks are low. 
Further improvement is anticipated in 
the general line with the close of the 
summer period. Cable advices from pri- 
mary centers indicate generally higher 
replacement costs. This is specially true 
of beeswax. 


Southern Publishers’ 
Association is conducting a survey to 


see how 


Newspaper 


much newsprint 
using with an eye 


they are 
to supporting Dr. 
Herty’s developments on pine paper 
at his Savannah laboratory. 





Imports, Gums, Shellac, Camphor and Waxes 


July June May 
a sith = _ ~ ~~ £ n \ 
: d Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Gums, Shellac ’ 
RINE PO DRGe nc Dove wida ceeiece sees 1,419,474 $112,610 842,630 $50,386 113.100 $73.144 
Kauri, Ibs. .... ..... a eae 126,240 13,253 62.698 4,547 55.020 6.193 
|” ee 408,213 59,106 854,340 122,891 579,740 66.757 
Shellac, unbleached orange, Ibs........... 645,496 127,073 1,359,164 244,931 1,404,401 250.985 
Shellac, garnet and other unbleached, ibs. 14,540 3,064 16,400 3,069 460 "832 
Shellac, bleached, Ibs. ............ 0000. 17,212 3,754 52,140 11,739 77,808 15,302 
SUNN REINS 5-50 dn ik alata ore mss rg 1,457 547 4,405 2,420 4a eset; 
Varnish gums, n.s.p.f., Ibs. ...... 117,325 69,068 709,191 43,300 1,223,078 64.385 
Camphor, natural, crude, Ibs. ..... 239.419 60,490 132,805 32,772 66,138 17,093 
Camphor, natural, refined, lbs. 122,931 SZ2-334 21,500 10,410 164,908 69,965 
Camphor, synthetic, Ibs. ........... 83,333 33,272 84,438 33,493 46,155 17.112 
PS eg | 1 a ae ee 788,429 45,163 604,703 35,612 952,949 55.559 
Tragacanth, Ibs. ........ 199,501 49,300 146,369 36,720 129,478 28,321 
Waxes 
Beeswax, bleached, Ibs. ... a sree pe se 4,480 1,179 2,260 632 56 18 
Beeswax, crude, lbs. eee 301,191 53,950 192,922 33,320 291,999 52,491 
Cape Tee oc ois eens oa 451,610 94,677 434,367 91,622 860,757 184,022 
Vemetable, 11.6.0, -Ti6. occ ccc ances 403,762 27,705 279,472 21,669 323,854 23,350 
PRRMGG Ss EB aig OR ae Be ea KS K,) oR RES (eb KR 192 119 33,169 3,079 
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Still Higher Prices 


Prices in commodity markets 
still pointing upward with only minor 
declines sprinkled the list. 
Corn is extremely the direct re- 
sult of 
dicating the smallest yield in 
Lard is advancing 
pathy with hogs. 


are 


through 
firm, 
crop in- 
years. 
steadily in sym- 
Most of the oils and 
fats are making sizable gains. All of 
the accepted indices of commodity 
prices show sharp advances in the last 
few weeks, and most authorities look 
for continuance of this trend through 
the balance of the year. 

In common 


news on estimates 


with most commodity 
prices oils are steadily advancing. Corn, 
cottonseed and other vegetable oils have 
registered sharp price increases in the 
last 30 day period and the animal oils 
and fats are also higher. 

Record trading in cottonseed oil fu- 
tures is a feature of the commodity 
group with total of options 
changing hands. It is estimated that 
the total for August is approximately 
560,000 barrels which would place the 
market on a par with the record trading 
days of the Ist 6 months of the ’27-’28 
season when it averaged 582,300 barrels 
monthly. A comparison of closing prices 
on July 30 for prime bleachable (N. Y. 
Produce Exchange) with Aug. 31 and 
also Aug. 31 of last year indicates the 
strength in this item, the direct result, 
of course, of rapid advances in cotton 
markets in the last few months. 


record 


Close Close 

July 30 Aug. 31 Last Year 
Beet. .sksaun 6.12 7.25—30 4.85-95 
Ok) suscouaue 6.17 7.28—30 4.90-5.05 
MON: “Setaaee 6.20—32 7.3242 5.06-10 
OS Sera 6.35—36 7.41-43 5.15—20 
RIS TC 6.40—42 7.50 5.20—23 
SS SR 6.42-52 7. 50-60 5.20—33 
ROME: So -s5 0% 6.53-—-53 7.61—62 5.30—40 


Flax Crop Outlook 


August 10th U. S. Government crop 
estimates indicate a flaxseed production 
of 5,300,000 bu., a reduction of 300,000 
bu. since July 10th report, but slightly 
higher than the Aug. 1 figure. Condi- 
tion Aug. 1 is reported as 40.3, as com- 
pared with 47.9 on July Last year 
at this time, the flax crop was estimated 
at 7,797,000 bu., and in ’32 at 15,800,000 
bu. Most disappointing district is North 
Dakota, where usually the largest flax 
acreage is planted. Production estimate 
for that State Aug. 10 was 830,000 bu. 
as compared with a 5-year average of 
7,351,000, and last year’s crop of 1,677,- 
000. Minnesota is the largest factor in 
the crop, as this State’s production is 
estimated at 3,480,000 bu., as compared 
with the '33 figure of 4,365,000, and a 
5-year average of 6,241,000. 
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Oils and Fats 


Archer-Daniels- Midland’s weekly mar- 
ket report for Aug. ll asks: “How much 
flaxseed may crushers expect from our 
present domestic crop? On the basis 
of the present Government estimate, less 
than 4,000,000 bu. will be marketed—bal- 
ance will be retained by farmers for 
During the 12-month period end- 
ing Aug. 1, ’34, 6,000,000 bu. of domestic 
flax were marketed; during the year 
ending Aug. 1, gs sagpaat sd for the 
year ending Aug. 11 rene and 
for the year io ms 1, ’31, 18,700,- 
000. How will we make up “a differ- 
ence between supply and demand? As 
in former years, we must look to the 
Argentine as our principal source of 
supply. However, we must compete in 
that market with Europe, where a de- 
ficiency in vegetable oils and fats will 
also exist because of drouth conditions.” 

Bulk of the Argentine crop has been 
planted and early indications point to a 


seed. 





normal crop. Final official report from 


India on linseed production this season 
as compared with last is summarized: 


1933/34 1932/33 
3,257,000 acres 3,299,000 acres 
15,080,000 bus. 16,240,000 bus. 
acre— 4.6 bus. 5 bus. 


Acreage— 
Total Crop— 
Yield per 
Compared with July 31 close linseed 
prices are (on Aug. 31) unaltered, with 
tanks quoted at 89c. Flaxseed mar- 


kets in August registered net gains as 
indicated below: 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July 31 Aug. 31 July 31 Aug. 31 
Sept ..$1.8634 $1.90 $1.89 $1.93347 
ji ar ee 1.88% 1.91% ae 1.92Y%t 


Figures prepared by the Flax Institute 
of the United States show production, 
consumption, stocks, imports and ex- 
ports of linseed oil for the 2nd quarter 
as follows: 


Gallons 
CN RBOTE BAG osha dic os weree 6 Oe 21,438,835 
Production, April, May, June..... 13,070,122 
Imports, April, May, June........ 100,082 
1) ee ee Pree er 34,609,039 
Liese Stocks, JURE 30. 66s cee 17,121,792 
Consumption, April, May, June.... 17,487,247 
Decrease 

1.56 % 
under 1933 
PI ios SineskvedsS oa ase ae 16,482 

7 Asked. 





Flaxseed Crop August 1 


--Condition Aug. 1 (%)—~ 





0-year 
aver., 7-———Harvested——_—__, Esti- 
1922- 5-yr. aver. (Revised) mated. 
1931 1933 1934 1927-31 1933 1934 
OEE este oats sa waie 86 76 72 92,000 40,000 48,000 
MEORPIIUR | sus ds acunsees nose 80 53 48 6,241,000 4,365,000 3,480,000 
Iowa OE Ce Le er eee ee 86 61 42 184,000 196,000 125,000 
 __ RSE rer p rere eeee 82 64 25 15,000 11,000 5,000 
ne 70 33 22 7,351,000 1,677,000 830,000 
SMMMIA. SRMMOER 5. kos vcd cc ee esac 71 18 24 3,065,000 115,000 100,000 
Nebraska re ere ere eee 80 60 30 91,000 12,000 12,000 
PERS oan ria Seca ka acs wanes 6.2* 62° se” 215,000 223,000 286,000 
Montana STOLE OT ET ee ee 65 37 25 1,329,000 162,000 122,000 
MINS eo sky oa cay ee eke 74 41 30 81,000 5,000 4,000 
MOMMROUMIN Si i56c ane 5 sckue es eoene ; Bur «= « eee 0 (ts eS 240,000 
RIOR PRIBNES: 25 ee cds Le 41.1 40.3 18,664,000 6,806,000 5,252,000 
* Yield per acre. 
Cottonseed Products 
On hand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
: Aug. 1 o July 31 1 to July 31 July 31 
Crude oil, pounds— 
PR PORON: se scnksseecdeees *51,269,417 1,301,789,405 1,314,483 ,026 *$35,548,984 
JD CS ere rae 29,523,581 1,445,681,407 1,431,113,301 51,269,417 
Refined oil, pounds— 
REESE > 90 adecewexs +676,331,574 2 eh Lclk’ 4 0, 2 Sl rr ree 655,584,187 
RUBBERS chasceavdecedsas 628,420,148 Rei aeeeets CAR Woe 676,331,574 
Cake and meal, tons 
POBOUROE Sic cs0ceaiieeewe 160,874 1,887,299 1,919,794 128,379 
SRE EO RS. cat ance ene hee des 114,656 2,093,168 2,046,950 160,874 
Hulls, tons-— 
Lhe eee ees eee 76,686 1,102,185 1,147,446 31,425 
ps LS ee an ae oes 162,773 1,312,435 1,398,522 76,686 
Linters, running bales— 
RR OEOe Sows bs derek Kalo 70,786 890,178 793,805 77,159 | 
ce 8 eee er eee 235,521 741,401 906,136 70,786 
Hull fiber, 500-Ib. bales— 
OO A Sena ae 985 43,168 43,444 709 
ESS) ae aan 4,138 18,691 21,844 985 
Grabbots, motes, etc., 500-Ib. bales— 
SPSS ESOE ole cacnncsaekses 3,216 38,547 37,724 4,039 
RUN SRO oo Sas wae caciewe 15,250 31,612 43,646 3,216 








———- Bushels ——__, 








* Includes 4,274,646 and 4,909,814 lbs. held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 


14,320,860 and 10,658,880 Ibs. 
respectively. 


in transit to refiners and consumers Aug. 1, 


*33, and July 31, ’34, 


Tt Euciades 5,498,953 and 3,658,221 Ibs. held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 12,642,917 and 4,811,478 lbs. in 


transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, olemargarine, soap, etc., "Aug. a 


respectively. 


"30; and July al, “34; 


t Produced from 1,300,203,934 Ibs. of crude oil. 


EXPORTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30 


Oil, 
Oil, 


crude, Ibs. 
refined, Ibs. 


Linters, running bales 


Cake and meal, tons of 2,000 Ibs. ............- 


1934 1933 
oC eSeseeceseeness 14,754,958 32,756,078 
ey ere 6,782,539 9,123,457 
errr eek 72,918 149,322 
aicleteNieimiaiers ss sien 155,345 166,115 
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METHANOL 
J tejel tia gle), | 


| } | | } 
| | ——_ SYNTHETIC 


Littttiitirs) Lirtiriiti : 
DJFMAMJJASONDDJFMAMJJASOND 
1934 
(moving twelve-month averages, 1931 = 100) 


CURRENT PRODUCTION 
ETHYL ALCOHOL 


Production 1934 1933 
1000 January-May 66,088 41,487 
proof May 13,478 9,149 
gals. April 12,731 9,011 

Sales 
1000 January-May 55,518 38,138 
proof May 11,685 9,044 
gals. April 9,946 6,667 





SOLVENT MARKET POSITION FIRM; 


WITHDRAWALS AT PRECEDING RATE 


The market position of solvents and 
diluents continued to reflect the steady 
position of the major consuming indus- 
tries during the past month. Prices were 
firmer and consumers continued to make 


withdrawals for near term requirements | 


at slightly above the rate prevailing a 
month ago. 

Production of ethyl alcohol reached a 
new high in preparation for the antici- 
pated demand from the anti-freeze trade 
and sales of industrial alcohol are con- 
tinuing well above the comparable 
statistics of a year ago. 


Reports indicate that large consum- | 


ing industries are either extending pro- 
duction activities or holding at the rate 
of a month ago with the possible ex- 
ceptions of the automotive industry 
which is tapering off pending the intro- 
duction of new models for next year, 
and the textile industry which is mo- 
mentarily involved in labor difficulties. 


OZONE CUTS PAINT DRYING TIME 


Under certain conditions, ozone is 
claimed to accelerate the drying time of 





linseed oil paints according to a recent | 
report. Great care in its application is | 


necessary, however, because any excess 
of the gas beyond a certain optimum 
amount is said to retard drying. In this 
respect it is similar to the action of 
metallic dryers. 


In tests conducted, films normally | 


drying in 60 hours dried in 22 hours 
when exposed to oxygen containing 0.4 
percent ozone, while an increase in the 
ozone content to 0.8 percent completely 


stopped drying and led to clouding of | 


the surface. Experiments with ozonized 
air were distinctly promising with a 0.25 
percent ozone content. In one case men- 
tioned, drying time was cut from 5% 
days to 3% days. Normal drying times 
of a few hours are, of course, common 
and the method is advanced merely to 
illustrate its possibilities. 





TUNG OIL PAINTS SHOW MARKED 
RESISTANCE TO ORGANIC GROWTHS 


Further investigations into the sub- 
ject of micro-organic growths on painted 
surfaces reveal interesting results. 
Studying the resistance of various types 
of oil paints, a European investigator 
reports that paints containing tung oil 
showed a much greater resistance to the 
propagation of moulds than did paints 
containing raw or boiled linseed oil. 
Tung oil paints are even believed to 
inhibit the growth of algae. 

This discovery would appear to open 





tung oil paints since it is claimed 
| their effectiveness against all types of 
lower organisms has been demonstrated 





thus making unnecessary the addition 


of toxic compounds to the paints. 


In the case of linseed oil the raw) 


and boiled oils offer much less resistance 
to the propagation of moulds than does 
stand oil. No such distinctions were ob- 
served between the behavior of differ- 
ently treated tung oils. Raw oil, boiled 
oil and stand oil offered excellent re- 
sistance to the growth of Penicilliwm 
| glaucum. It was also found that the re- 
sistance of linseed oil coatings increased 


oil added. 


Dibutyl phthalate is suggested as a suitable 
alkyl phthalate for incorporation in an in- 
secticide and insectifuge. A recently patented 
compound suitable for spraying to combat 
flies, etc., comprises a pyrethrum flower ex- 
tract and an alkyl phthalate such as dibuty] 
phthalate. 














| THE IMPORTANCE 


OF ANHYDROUS 
ALCOHOL AS A SOLVENT FOR NITRO- 


CELLULOSE, GUMS AND RESINS is 


latest U. S. I. 
dustrial Alcohol, maintained on 42nd Street, 
New York City. Considerable attention is 
attracted by the four glass tubes mounted 
in the circle in the center which are filled 
with A. S. Nitrocellulose solutions of vary- 
ing viscosities and each contain a steel ball. 
The tubes are rotated and the balls fall with 
different speeds. The two test tubes on the 
left hand side illustrate the superior solvent 
| power of anhydrous alcohol for certain oils 
| while the two bottles on the right are used 
to explain the development of alcohol-solu- 

ble nitrocellulose. Several of the everyday 
| products employing anhydrous alcohol in 
their manufacture are also shown. 


an extended field of application for 


proportionately to the amount of tung 





graphically displayed in this section of the | 
Educational Exhibit on In- | 


PRICE REDUCTIONS INCREASE THE 
DEMAND FOR DIAMYL PHTHALATE 


Price reductions on diamyl phthalate 
which served to bring the cost well in 
line with that of the other phthalate 
plasticizers have greatly stimulated the 
demand for this important product. 
Many manufacturers, while aware of 
the superiority of diamyl phthalate as 
a nitrocellulose plasticizer, were pro- 
hibited from using it freely because of 
the higher price when compared to di- 
butyl phthalate which is very nearly as 
satisfactory a product. 

Now, however, the lowered cost com- 
bined with the improvements in U.S.I. 
manufacture, making available a diamy] 
phthalate which is water-white, have 
prompted buyers to investigate its char- 
acteristics with a subsequent increase 
in the demand. 

! Diamyl phthalate is generally con- 
ceded to be the ideal nitrocellulose plas- 
| ticizer. It is made by the interaction of 
phthalic anhydride and amy] alcohol de- 
rived from fermentation fusel oil—fol- 
lowed by purification. Use of the purest 
raw materials and a highly developed 
rectification process enable the U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemical Co., Inc., to offer a 
product of extremely uniform and de- 
pendable quality. Considerable research 
was directed toward this end and the 
present product represents a very sub- 
stantial improvement over the earlier 
quality. It is now a practically odorless 
and colorless liquid, which is non-toxic 
in ordinary commercial usages. It is a 
good solvent for nitrocellulose and is 
compatible with resins, diluents and 
solvents now in general use for the 
(Continued on next page) 


WOOD PRIMING SCHEMES FOR 
NITROCELLULOSE LACQUERS 


Producing durable wood lacquer 
schemes is one of the most difficult 
problems confronting the cellulose lac- 
quer manufacturer, due probably to the 
greater volume changes in the wood 
| compared with the elasticity of nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. 


A series of tests run with a cellulose 
spraying enamel and reported in a for- 
eign technical journal reveals the im- 
portance of careful selection of the 
priming ingredients. Most favorable re- 
sults were obtained from the use of 
red lead-oil primer followed by a semi- 
oil, (e.g. equal parts oil and nitrocellu- 
lose) and oil free primers respectively. 
Direct application of the cellulose finish 
tc the bare surface was unsatisfactory 
and conspicuously poor results were ob- 
tained when the cellulose top coat was 
applied to wood primed with either 
resin-free nitrocellulose or rubber solu- 
tions. 


Greater durability reported for panels 
receiving an intermediate coat of nitro- 
cellulose filler rather than one of an 
oil-basis was attributed to the more 
powerful solvents in the former which 
bit into the priming coat and gave bet- 
ter anchorage. 
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GLOSS AND SURFACE TEXTURE 
MEASURED BY NEW INSTRUMENT 


A new instrument, known as the 
“Glossmeter” has been developed for 
the measurement of the gloss and sur- 
face textures of various materials such 
as paints, lacquers, textiles, ceramics, 
metal finishes, etc. 

The instru- 
ment is used to 
obtain a numer- 
ical rating for 
gloss and also to 
provide a de- 
scription of the 
surface texture. 
Consisting of a 
small, portable, 
self-contained photometer, it measures 
the specular reflection of surfaces to 
which it is applied. 

The gloss value obtained is indepen- 
dent of the diffuse or body reflection of 
the surface and for this reason a nu- 
merical gloss figure does not depend on 
the brightness or color of the sample 
but only on its mirror-like reflection. 


DIAMYL PHTHALATE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


production of lacquers and plastics. 

Substantial quantities of diamyl 
phthalate can be added to lacquer with- 
out producing tackiness in the resulting 
film. Because of its very low vapor 
pressure, it will remain permanently in 
the film and thus produce a coating 
which retains its plasticity over a long 
period of time. Diamyl phthalate also 
has the advantage of unusually good 
stability to light and heat. 

Aside from use in the manufacture of 
nitrocellulose lacquers, diamyl phtha- 
late is also employed as a foam preven- 
tion medium in the manufacture of 
glue, as a plasticizer for resins, and in 
rubber cements. Because of its neutral 
and stable character with a very low 
vapor pressure other possible uses have 
been suggested such as a medium for 
heat transfer or to replace mercury in 
vapor lamps. 











An aluminum paint which is said not to 
stiffen canvas or other fabrics is now avail- 
able. It was developed for use in painting 
awnings, tents, etc. 








SOLVENT PRICE TREND 


Price increases on solvents and 
diluents posted during the past 
month caused a slight advance in 
the Solvent Price Trend Index, the 
first since last April. The index 
number for August 15th is 92.81 
compared with the July 15th figure 
of 92.53. 

Normal Butyl Alcohol, Secondary 
Butyl Alcohol, Normal Butyl Ace- 
tate, Secondary Butyl Acetate, Sec- 
ondary Amyl Alcohol, Secondary 
Amyl Acetate and Amyl Acetate 
Technical were among the solvents 
on which the price was increased. 











LEAD SUB-OXIDE AS RUST 
INHIBITOR GAINS ATTENTION 


Lead sub-oxide is attracting more at- 
tention as a rust inhibitive agent since 
the difficulties in its economic produc- 
tion have been overcome according to a 
report from abroad. 

To date, red lead is the only lead pig- 
ment in general use as a rust inhibitor. 
It has, however, several objectionable 
features which the sub-oxide overcomes. 
The color of the sub-oxide, Pb.O, ranges 
from gray to chestnut brown depending 
on the raw material and the production 
temperature. The report also states that 
the sub-oxide forms the same propor- 
tions of lead soap as red lead and in 
addition a very finely divided elemen- 
tary lead. 

Examination of surfaces under an 
aged coating of this material is re- 
ported to show penetration of the me- 
tallic lead into the iron, which augments 
the protective effect. 








| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 








A new concrete surface coating material 
which needs no undercoat is said to be 
absolutely waterproof. It will dry to touch in 
one hour under favorable conditions so that 
additional coats may be successively ap- 
plied without undue loss of time. 


| es ia 
A new asphalt base aluminum paint having 
exceptionally high insulating value is now 
on the market. It is reported that its use 
on kettles will reduce heat loss through 
radiation, and on other surfaces it will 
minimize heat or Se ae or loss. 


50% butyl acetate and 50% toluol is reported 
to be a most practical grinding medium for 
aluminum stearate. Grinding time depends 
on the solvent used, the initial and final 
size of the stearate particles. The flat effect 
depends on the concentration of stearate in 
the film, the size of the particle and the 
solvent used. y 


I 

The conversion of turpentine into a drying 
oil is the claim of a new German process. 
In combination with rosin ester, this oil 
is said to produce a varnish that will dry 
dust free in 18 hours. The process consists 
of heating the turpentine with a small 
amount of sulphuric acid and subsequent 
ozonizing. e's 


| 

A new type kalsomine, claimed to be 
alkaline and hence compatible with free 
lime and moisture in plaster and masonry 
surfaces has been announced. As a coating, 
it is said not to seal the surface but to 
allow it to ‘‘breathe’’ thereby harmonizing 
itself with surface expansion and contrac- 
tion and so prevent formation of cracks in 
plaster. It may be applied to ‘‘fresh’’ plaster 
or ‘‘green’’ a " 48 hours. 


A paint fluid hose, now on the market is 
said to resist successfully all the usual sol- 
vents and to last four to twenty times 
longer than rubber compounded hose. It is 
made of a newly developed compound said 
to have the strength and flexibility of rub- 
ber and the added advantage of freedom 
from the tendency to soften, slough off, 
break or disintegrate when in contact with 
oils or solvents. 


vi $ 9 

A viscosity regulator which is designed to 
correct the tendency of varnish to become 
heavier as it circulates due to the natural 
evaporation of volatile solvents, is now 
available. A slowly revolving agitator is 
suspended in the liquid under control. Any 
change in the viscosity is reflected in the 
resistance to rotation and is transmitted to 
a valve which admits a sufficient quantity 
of thinning solvent to maintain the correct 
mixture. U 


eS 
A new paint fluid regulator for use with 
circulating paint spraying systems is said 
to assure constant fluid pressure at all 
units. Thus a spray-gun farthest from the 
power source is fed fluid at the same pres- 
sure as the one nearest the source. Of 
stainless steel construction, the regulator 
may be had with a 50 pound pressure gage. 
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NOUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Lo. 
NOUSTRIALLHEMICALLLO. Inc. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 


ALCOHOLS 

Amyl Alcohols 
Refined Amyl Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Secondary Amyl Alcohol 

Ethyl Alcohols 
Specially Denatured—All Formulas 
Completely Denatured—All Formulas 
Anhydrous—Denatured 
Absolute—Pure 
Cc.P. 96%—Pure and Denatured 
Solox—The General Solvent 
Super Pyro—The Rustproof Anti-freeze 
Pure (190 Proof)—Tax Paid, Tax Free 


ALCOHOLS 
Butyl Alcohols 
Normal and Secondary 


ESTER SOLVENTS 
Acetic Ether 
Amy! Acetates 


PLASTICIZERS 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 


Methyl Alcohol High Test Diethyl Phthalate 
an Commercial Dimethyl Phthalate 
SOLS Technical 
Ansol M Secondary OTHER PRODUCTS 
Ansol PR Butyl Acetates Ethyl Acetoacetate 
ETHERS Normal Ethyl Chlorearbonate 
Ethyl Ether oa te Oxalate 
U.S.P. and Absolut .C.S. ato uthysene 
p solute (A.C.8.) Diethyl Carbonate Sodium Oxalacetate 
NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS Estersols Acetone 


Collodions 
U.S.P., U.S.P. Flexible and Photo 
Cotton Solutions 


Ethyl Acetates 
_ 85-88%, 99%, and U.S.P. 
Ethyl Lactate 


Methyl Acetone 
Curbay Binder 
Potash By-products 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 

















World Outlook 

World supply of flaxseed during the 
current season is expected to be con- 
siderably less than last year which was 
below the supply of previous years, ac- 
cording to a review of world flaxseed 
prospects by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. A small crop of flaxseed 
this year in the U. S. and Canada is 
accompanied by smaller production in 
India where the crop this year will be 
the smallest since 1931, it is expected. 


Manchurian Soybean Corp. 


The 1934 Manchurian soybean crop 
is now estimated at between 4,000,000 
and 4,500,000 short tons as compared 
with the ’33 crop of 5,071,000 short tons, 
according to U. S. Agricultural Com- 
missioner O. L. Dawson at Shanghai. 
A larger crop was expected but exces- 
sive rainfall in South Manchuria in 
June and in North Manchuria in July 
necessitated a downward revision in the 
estimate. 


Because of the reduction in the crop 
and the increased interest shown by 
buyers, prices at Dairen rose rapidly 
during July. Dairen Exchange quoted 
beans at 4.52 silver yen per picul ($20.50 
per short ton) and bean cake at 1.28 
silver yen per picul ($5.80 per short 
ton) during the Ist half of August. 
Dairen trade expects that the demand 
for the new crop will be maintained at 
a good level. European demand for 
soybeans has been active all Summer 
and exports for the 1933-34 season are 
expected to be near 4,000,000 short tons. 
Exports of soybeans during the ’32-33 
season amounted to approximately 
3,000,000 short tons. The commercial 
carryover is now expected to be near 
250,000 short tons, which is about 
normal. 


Flax Crushing Quotas 

AAA will grant flaxseed crushing 
quotas to Pacific Coast oil-crushing 
firms not now having quotas under the 
code for the linseed oil manufacturing 
industry, provided they purchase suff- 
cient amounts of flaxseed grown in 
California and Arizona. 


Tung Oil Imports 


June Hankow tung oil exports to the 
U. S. totaled 11,464,000 Ibs., surpassing 
the high quantity of 7,648,000 shipped 
in the preceding month, but less than 
the 17,630,000 exported in June, 1933. 

Total exports of tung oil from Han- 
kow in June totaled 13,542,000 lIbs., as 
compared with 9,268,000 for the preced- 
ing month and 20,986,000 for June, 1933. 
Shipments of oil to Shanghai for June 
showed a further advance to 1,624,000 
lbs., all of which was reputedly destined 
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for the U. S. Hankow stocks of oil on 
hand the end of June increased to 2,900 
short tons from 1,600 short tons the 
preceeding month and 1,710 short tons 
for June, 1933. Total exports to the 
U: S., during the months January to 
June, inclusive, totaled 39,482,000 Ibs., 
this year, as compared with 43,930,000 
Ibs. in the similar period last year. 


Month’s Outstanding Specialty 

In a material known as Amolistic, 
being marketed by the floor treatment 
division of American Oil & Disinfectant 
Co. 129 E. 26 st, N. ¥: Ci away has 
been found to break the asphalt up into 
billions of particles instead of millions 
as heretofore, with a resultant finer 
emulsion that makes it possible to mix 
larger quantities of cement, sand and 
gravel or trap rock, that, when applied, 
gives a wearing surface hard enough to 
stand heavy loads on steel wheels. 

Amount of aggregate mixed with 
Amolistic determines the hardness to 
which it will set up. For foot traffic, 
the floor may be made as soft as rub- 
ber. By merely increasing the quantity 
of cement, sand and gravel or trap 
rock, a hard durable, wearing surface 
is produced for repairing and resurfac- 
ing trucking aisles, loading aprons in 
front of machines, platforms, boiler 
room floors, or wherever a smooth, skid- 
proof and durable surface is desired. 
Amolistic will bond to all types of 
floors—concrete, wood, asphalt, com- 
position or brick. 


Chemical Specialties 


Soap “Suds” 

P. & G. workers’ dividends total 
$252,613 for lst 6 months of ’34 against 
$144,945 for the same period a year 





KEEP YOUR SHOES CLEAN 


SHOE DRESSING 





Courtesy, Modern Packaging 
Brooks & Porter are the designers of 
this month’s most notable display aid. 
Product by Clark & Dunn Mfg., St. 
Louis, was described in a recent tssue 
of CHEMICAL J NDUSTRIES. 


Chemical Industries 


Southern Cotton Oil is reopening its 
Gastonia, N. C., branch. 


More Fishing 


An increased number of boats will 
engage in menhaden fishing this sea- 
son (season runs from June to Dec. 


I.). 


ago... W. J. McCarron is now eastern 
representative for Davies-Young Soap, 
Dayton. . . Riebe Soap & Chemical Wks.., 
Seattle, is now 
Chemical Co. 


Riebe-Continental 
Pan American Soap, 
Tampa, Fla., is incorporated. . . Over 
400 workers at Lever Bros.’ Hammond. 
Ind., plant demand 5 and 10% pay in- 
creases in a strike move. . 


New Specialty Houses 


How-Glad Mfg. Co. 79 E. 130 st.. 
N. Y. City, is formed by Creco Co’s 
former production manager, Joseph H. 
Zwick, to manufacture 


Sanitary spe- 
cialties. 


. . Albert A. Nudelman is in- 
corporating Grand Soap & Chemical 
at 175 Varick st., Brooklyn. 


Insecticide Code Officers 

Permanent officers of the insecticide 
and disinfectant manufacturing indus- 
try code authority are: Dr. Robert C. 
White, president, William B. Eddy, 
Rochester Germicide, secretary, and 
W. G. Griesemer, Black Flag, Baltimore, 
treasurer. 
High Lights in the News 

The Reardon Color & Chemical Wks.. 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, is supplying 
carnauba to chemical specialty manufac- 
turers. . . American insecticides are 
making rapid progress in Egypt, Cairo 
Commercial Attache C. E. Dickerson, 
Jr., reports to the Commerce Dept. 
Clorox Chemical (bottled bleach) de- 
clares regular 50c quarterly dividend. 
T. E. Fullmer, a director, is now assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer. Modern 
Packaging is now receiving packages 
for it’s 1934 All-America Package Com- 
petition. Parolux Manufacturing 
(disinfectants) is moving plant from 
Detroit to Knoxville, Tenn. . . Inter- 
national Salt’s new 2-toned blue pack- 


_ 


age is a “honey 


New Products 

“Spotz” is a new cleaning fluid made 
by Globe Laboratories, Fort Worth, 
Texas. . . “Ant-B-Gon is a new ant ex- 
terminator made by L. & N. Co., Los 
Angeles. . . “Bronze Ball” is the name 
of a new detergent marketed by Metal 
Sponge Sales, Philadelphia. 
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i~ A BEAUTIFUL FINISH 
2~LOWERS YOUR PLATING COSTS 
3~ASSURES LONGER LIFE 
4~REDUCES PLATING TIME 
S~ MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
WITH MINIMUM 
DEPOSIT 
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The CADALYTE Process of 
cadmium plating provides a maximum 
degree of rust-protection with a mini- 
mum thickness of deposit. It affords 
complete mechanical and electro- 
chemical protection of iron and steel 
products by an electro-deposit of 100% 
pure metal. It assures a rust-proof 
coating which embodies the desirable 
characteristics of brilliancy, density, 
ductility and absolute adherence. 


CADALYTE’S Economy—the stability of 
the CADALYTE solution, its high throwing 
power, low resistance, high and equal 
cathode and anode current efficiencies, 
its ability to accommodate high current 
densities, and its simplicity of mainte- 
nance, all contribute to effect economies 
which make the CADALYTE Process the 
most economical you can use. 


GRASSELLI OFFERS 


MODERN PLATING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


SUPERVISED INSTALLATION 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


Whatever your needs, whether it be complete 
plating room equipment, Cadmium anodes or acid, 
we can readily fill your requirements. Plating 
apparatus selected on the basis of efficiency, 
economy and years of experience. 


This complete service is gladly given you by 


Grasselli experts, cooperating with you for the 
success of your Electro plating. Write for booklet. 


Grasseil)) 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED 1839 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
Albany Charlotte Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati New Haven Pittsburgh 

St. Louis St. Paul 


SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission St. LOS ANGELES, 2260 E. 15th St. 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Acids and General Chemicals Division Montreal and Toronto 
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Strikes 


Textile chemicals are in very poor de- 
mand. Purchasing in the last 3 weeks 
has been limited strictly to small quanti- 
ties for immediate delivery as the threat 
of a nation-wide strike in the textile 
field, coupled with a huge inventory of 
finished goods, forced processors to hold 
manufacturing 
minimum. 


operations down to a 
No reason existed for speed- 
ing up operations with more than a 
month’s supply of goods waiting dis- 
posal. Dyes are quiet for the same rea- 


sons as the processing chemicals. 


Tanning chemicals are moving out 

slowly. Hesi- 

rTCCeeTry] tancy on the 

. CCTETLTYH:OpPart of the tan- 

1t+14+4 ning and shoe 

2 Li iN. trades as to 

: ! 7s the Govern- 
j ht 


ment’s policy on 





surplus hides is 
a ee 
pd hol bod be eager 


principal 
the 
present state of 
inactivity in the 


tor 
elalSieisifizifiSisisig 
i 3/2 18:81 2/16 


manufacturing centers. 
Shoe Production 


The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association is reported receiving semi- 
official assurances that the Govern- 
ment will not operate shoe factories or 
tanneries in connection with process- 
ing hides from 
slaughter. 


cattle 
Government plan now ap- 


drought 


pears to be that of having the work 
done in existing plants under private 
management, on a contract basis. 

Dextrin and starch are sharply higher 
as a result of higher corn prices. Gen- 
erally speaking, imported tanstuffs are 
higher, with the valonia cups quotation 
higher and stocks scarce. Egg yolk is 
higher on the strength of higher quo- 
tations in the primary markets. 

It is entirely out of the question, at 
this writing, to even hazard a guess as 
to when a return to normal conditions 
in the textile field may be anticipated. 
With approximately 800,000 supposedly 
ready to answer the union’s call to arms 
and with the mediation 
efforts to date amounting to nil, and 
with manufacturers loaded with stocks, 
the situation is not one lending itself 


Government's 


to immediate arbitration and solution. 


Wolf’s New Product 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 
market a _ one-bath repellent, 
Waterpreof W 559. Product, result of 
a long research carried on by its devel- 
opment department, gives dyer and fin- 


places on the 


water 


isher of yarns, hosiery and piece goods 
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Textile and Tanning Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 





waterproofing problems, and free work- 
ing samples with 
available. 


exact directions are 


Laurel Soap Manufacturing, Phila- 
delphia, is celebrating a quarter of cen- 








ADVANCED tury in business. In September, ’09, 
Aug. 31 July 31 William H. Bertolet began in a one 
ae ag epesneees we ay room factory the manufacture of 
PR. nga aed ae —* pure olive oil soap. Incorporated in ‘18 
oo ea eee .06 .051%4 business is. still operated under his 
Storch, peat 2220.22... 46 112 | Personal: supervision. 
powdered .......... 7.86 2.71 aceasta 
Wee com Sebi a Silk industry’s answer to the ever- 
DECLINED increasing inroads into its markets by 
ies  . sehen staee synthetic materials is “ rhe Silk Parade” 
i ewer 16.00 16.25 —a special event beginning Sept. 10 and 
Zine Gut .........--. 06% -0630 continuing for 2 weeks. By every art 
known to “admen” America is to be 
a simple process for 1. spotproofing: made “silk conscious.” 


2. rainproofing; 3. 
showerproofing. 
Wolt’s Waterproof W 559 makes a 
milky emulsion which gives exceptional 
results on all fibres—cotton, wool, silk 
or rayon. 


splashproofing; 4. 


By a slight adjustment of 
all fabrics can be made 
water shedding or completely water re- 


concentration 


Following figures, furnished by Fair- 
child Publications to Printers’ Ink, dem- 
onstrate extent of silk’s dilemma. They 
represent the consumption, 12 pounds, 
of raw silk and rayon in the U. S. 
the last 5 years. 


for 


Raw Silk 


Rayon 





1929 .. ..... 82,426,000 Ibs. 131,329,000 Ibs. 
a : ; 1930 77,436,000 117,196,000 * 
pellent. The sales-service department is 1931 79,120,000 * 157.359.5000 “« 
— = 34 : ee ee eee 1932 73,658,000 “ 152,178,000 *“ 
in a position to offer advice on specific 4933 1.007 62.434.000 “ 206,773,000 “ 
a4 ° 
Activity In Textiles 
July July June Jun May May 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Indices of textile fibre con- 
sumption: 
TOxtHe: @FOUP! @< «66 66 2c 77 130 77 133 89 108 
Cotton consumption a...... 79 135 74 139 95 113 
Wool consumption a....... 55 141 61 134 63 105 
Silk deliveries a..... pid 100 143 109 172 112 136 
Rayon deliveries b.......... 332 470 299 450 273 517 
Cotton: 
Consumption, bales ........ 359,372 600,641 363,414 679,261 519,765 ai cats 
Spinning spindles operating... 24,417,682 26,085,300 24,690,312 25,549,974 25,891,366 24,571,498 
Stocks, consumers, end of 
wont. DAME <2 ccc sccccéce 1,230,369 1,348,236 1,326,480 1,398,448 1,421,428 
Stocks, warehouses, end of 
months, Wales. ...é6060s% 5,565,140 5,736,398 5,985,715 6,309,492 6,570,664 
Wool consumption (grease 
RUGEEMIEIEE NUS Gicacanek “Sedans 0 edad v4 Ke | | 28,212,944 
Silk : 
MIDOEEIDOIOM ol eG te eS So naga earwaes 31,057 47,435 38,717 44,238 
Deliveries to mills, bales... 32.021 33,069 53,627 38,940 $7,151 
In storage, end of month, 
WN Sa cet seu ooe taeda | Meeedeee. . 2aden. 59,048 33,933 61,060 40,151 
In transit, end of month, 
MN Oreo ea wt tat cc ca) Cate, Dy dbeewes 38.600 41,500 33,200 42,300 
Rayon employment c. 296.8 281.4 273.8 260.1 267.7 246.9 
Rayon payrolie 9 .0.Cic csc wees 208.6 177.3 200.0 191.2 191.2 149.1 


a Federal Reserve Board Indices, adjusted 
actual deliveries; c Dept. of Labor, 1923-25- 


for seasonal variation; b Textile Organon Index, 
100. 








Production, Shipments, Stocks of the Metals 


July 

19347 

Copper production, U. S........ 30,300 
AOU, eS co wale emnales 76,500 
NUOENE 1OIGE 5.65545 Kes e ws ss 106,800 
Copper deliveries, U. 30,000 
hs re 77,000 
WHORE 1098R 562 seine wulnas'ed 107,000 
Copper World . stocks? «<< csi.65... $96,500 
Copper, American stocks ~... 2... ccecns 
Lead production, U. S........ ; 27,354 
Ween CONE! ae cakacnesacs es 123,196 


Lead, stocks as month closed.... 
Lead, domestic shipments 


Zine production, U. S..... 24,943 
ORNAMENT teen slas oct “ames 
U. S. shipments slab zine 26,950 
U. S. zine, unfilled orders 16,058 
Aine SOCNS, (OU. SS eck ceca d 97,682 
A: MOCKS. CMIEE 66cy kde ancaie 500s 
U. S. retorts oper. end of period 30,324 
Silver production, U. S.* ....... 1,825 
Woe (0180 cckcccsetacceanen 
Tin shipm’ts from cartel countries$  ...... 
*In ounces; tLong tons; + In tons. 


July June June May May 
19337 19347 1933¢ 1934¢ 1933f 
wwe 32,500 33,000 
ee 75,500 wee ars 77,500 
SL ems 108,000 ae 110,500 

S6:500 ccieccs 47,500 

SEU wrcae 83,000 

wanes 127,500 aaa 130,500 

San 502,000 areata 538,000 

epee 29,695 aie ala 34,741 

103,483 122,172 107,309 132,252 

311,039 280,331 305.020 
30.865 ‘ee 30,992 21,516 
ay REY 98,857 85,575 108,179 arcane 
45,599 30,186 36,647 35,635 27,329 
35,788 21,726 27,142 20,831 21,056 
108,157 99,689 122,891 104,732 135,556 
joe hata 122,378 weer 126,855 eee re 
25.836 31,284 24,404 27.193 23.569 

1,552 2.312 1,209 ? 303 
aaa 15.193 11,575 16,131 
ee ae 7,474 ne wares 7,551 
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We are headquarters for 


PLASTICIZERS, SOLVENTS 
and RAW MATERIALS 


for the manufacture of 


PLASTICS 
LACQUERS 
and COATINGS 


Associated Companies 
CHAS. TENNANT & CO., LTD. 


Glasgow - Belfast - Dublin 


CHAS. TENNANT & CO., (CANADA) LTD. 


372 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Canada 


BARTER TRADING CORP., LTD. 


London - Brussels 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 
New York City & West Haverstraw, N. Y. 





Following are some of our specialties 
Cellulose Acetate 
Cresylic Acid 
Sodium Acetate 


Acetic Anhydride 
® 
Casein 
* 
Dibutyl Phthalate 


Diethyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


Triacetin 








Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2267 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Tne. 


180 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 








Church & Dwight. 


Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


Sal Soda 


K A ¢ 
\WWienokens 


Standard Qua 
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Fertilizers 


Nitrate Lower 
Nitrate prices are finally available and 
are based on $23.50 in bulk, a $1 reduc- 































tion over last season’s figures. Bag ma- 
terial is off $1.50. Sulfate is now 
7 quoted at 
ceived indice iadiaiin 
|| TT " P 
“Ht 4tijii tt LA $24. For a 
ti || LL short pe- 
2 ttt + Ht th tT a 
STITT HTH riod  do- 
t TUTTE THT TT : 
ae ANERRROUEEOEUEEB DOU Litt LW mestic ma- 
3 [Neen HT HLL] terial was 
ETON TTT TTR ffered ; 
3 LIN 111 NII Lily WAL ||} oftered at 
POH INLULUTTN TMT ALLL $22 to close 
3H total ++ MEF 
sl Hee cel IN TTTAN IIT ]] out stocks. 
ats Ae sah 
+H TTT TT irocomumnat TTT TT TT TTT 
a LE byt | nous mate- 
AS StH , 
| URI LUINI Ii }|| rial, blood 
e maaan r 
sauierana tial and tank- 
33 aa4 


age, moved 
into higher 
price 


Production, shipments, 
stocks of superphosphate. lev- 

els; in fact, 
the rise in these 3 products almost over- 
shadowed the announcement of nitrate 
and sulfate prices. With the rapid de- 
cline in steel operations, plus a sizable 
sulfate export movement in August, the 
situation in this commodity is now one 






























































































































































of distinct STITT 
firmness, | | 11 HATH 
and 1h «a | +t 1 
some quar- | | 
ters a $1 b= TTT +t t 
rise is } HLL | 
talked of. . | if | \ Hi 
After the 4 NTT pie AUS IN || 
feverish " [WY mY || ie 
activity of NU AN ra 1 HY 
July and — ie 
early Au- diesel 
gust the va pees 
potas h Production, stocks, etc., sul- 
market is furic acid reported by 
now rela- J 


: : fertilizer producers. 
tively quiet 


with prices fairly firm. In some quar- 
ters, however, it is reported that the 
maximum 12% discount can be obtained, 
although the announced schedule now 
calls for 6%. Higher anhydrous am- 
monia and urea-ammonia liquor prices 
are mentioned. Fish scrap prices are 
higher. Superphosphate is exception- 
ally firm and another 50c advance in 
January is looked for in the trade. 
Imports of fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials for July were about 15% smaller 
than imports for July, ’33, while ex- 
ports were about 3% larger than the 
outgoing shipments for July, 733, ac- 
cording to reports summarized by N. F. 
A. from preliminary reports of the 
Dept. of Commerce. Outstanding gains 
in imports were shown in ammonium 
sulfate, sodium nitrate, and “other fer- 
tilizers.” Exports of high grade hard 
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important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Aug. 31 July 31 
Blood, dried, N. Y........ $3.00 $2.45 
ee rare 2.50 2.35 
_. South American ..... 3.00 2.85 
Fish scrap, dried ........ 2.60 2.25 
Nitrogenous material ..... 2.50 2.35 
Tankage, ground ........ 3.00 2.65 
WHEIGURG <0 iccccuns 2.60 2.00 
DECLINED 
Sodium nitrate, bulk....$23.50 $24.50 
200 TH. DOSS «2 occ 24.80 26.30 
SOG IB. DGGE «5 cc ees 25.50 27.00 











rock were larger than for last July while 
the exports of land pebble rock were 
slightly smaller. Imports of fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials for year ended 
July 31, 34, were 41% larger than the 
imports for the preceding fiscal year 
and 37% larger than the imports 2 sea- 
Receipts of the following ma- 
during the latest 
fiscal year: calcium cyanamid, calcium 


sons ago. 
terials were larger 
nitrate, dried blood, sodium nitrate, urea 
and phosphates, 
super- 
phosphates, phosphate rock, and all pot- 
ash materials. Outstanding gains were 
shown in sodium nitrate, 20% kainite, 
sulfate of potash magnesia, and nitrate 
of potash. Imports of 
totaled 343,057. tons compared with 
52,218 tons last season, 209,879 tons 2 
seasons ago, and 510,597 tons 3 seasons 
ago. Receipts of sulfate ammonia 
totaled 279420 tons compared with 
360,022 tons last season, 261,770 tons 2 
seasons ago, and 66,715 tons 3 seasons 


calurea, ammonium 


“other nitrogenous materials,” 


sodium nitrate 


ot 


ago. 

Exports and fertilizer 
materials during the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 34, were 48% larger than those 
for the preceding year and were 20% 


of fertilizer 


larger than the exports of 2 seasons ago. 
During the last year larger shipments 
were made of ammonium sulfate, ni- 
trogenous organic waste materials, high 
grade hard rock, land pebble rock, su- 
perphosphates, 
centrated chemical fertilizers, and pre- 


potash fertilizers, con- 
pared fertilizer mixtures. Exports of 
nitrogenous chemicals (chiefly domestic 
synthetic sodium nitrate) totaled 123,688 


tons compared with 137,409 tons for the 
preceding year and 105,706 tons 2 sea- 
It is interesting to note that 
while the imports and exports during the 


sons ago. 
latest fiscal year were larger than the 
for the 2 
the volume of the imports and the ex- 
ports did not quite reach the total for 
the year ended July 31, ’31. 


activities preceding seasons 


Solid Urea 


Du Pont’s ammonia dept., Wilming- 


ton, Delaware, announce that a plant 
for the manufacture of solid urea is 
under construction at Belle, near 


Charleston, W. Va. Shipments will be- 
gin about Jan. 1, ’35. This plant will be 
the Ist of its kind in this country and 
will have a capacity sufficient to fill the 
entire domestic demand for urea. The 
product, to be called Du Pont Crystal 
Urea, will be offered in grades suitable 
for the various technical uses. 

Pont have 
liquor, a 


Since September ’32, du 
manufactured urea-ammonia 
liquid product containing urea and which 
has attained wide acceptance as an in- 
gredient of mixed fertilizers based on 
superphosphate. Du Pont Crystal Urea 
is a logical extension of urea-ammonia 
liquor manufacture. At present, domes- 
tic industry is dependent solely upon 
Germany for urea supply. Price sched- 
ules and other particulars will be an- 
nounced in the near future, well in ad- 
vance of initial production. 
Phosphatie Clay 

Dr. F. A. Northen now owns Florida 
Fertilizer & Milling is installing 
machinery for the production of phos- 


and 


phatic clay. 


N. F. A. News 


Jerome Henry joins N. F. A. staff as 
assistant in educational and _ publicity 
work. He was until recently connected 
with N. B. C....N. F. A. is conducting 
Ist national grade 1926. 
Cooperation of all manufacturers will 
enable the Association to give out the 
results quickly. 


survey since 


Fertilizer Notes 


Dolomite or dolomitic limestone is to 





June Superphosphate Report 


(Expressed throughout in equivalent tons of 16% A. P. A.) 





United States Northern Area Southern Area 
1934 1933 1934 1934 1933 
Bulk superphosphate &  super- 
phosphate in base & mixed 
goods combined: ‘4 , 
Stocks on hand June 1........ 920,432 497,703 357,721 257,139 562,711 240,564 
Production during June ........ 107,624 88,886 71,647 61,856 35,977 27,030 
Book Adjustments—account in- 7 . 
WON ca ow are C6 et ees +2,108 +4,691 +2,653 —753 545 + 5,444 
Other Receipts—Intercompany ae 
em, CUES 6 ok knee ce ces 9,052 21,166 4,434 11,390 4,618 9,776 
FOU OCS cic eceeses 1,039,216 612,446 436,455 329,632 602,761 282,814 
Shipments during June ....... 98,145 93,768 60.875 —50,945 -—37,270 —42,823 
Stocks on hand June 30....... 941,071 518,678 375,580 278,687 565,491 239,991 
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STEARATES 


FOR EVERY NEED 


ALUMINUM STEARATE 


TECHNICAL H S 
Highest 


pending power per pound. 


bodying and _= sus- 


Gives uniform results. 





ALUMINUM STEARATE 


TECHNICAL H T 

For Paint and Varnish Manufacture 

and Waterproofing 

Always constant in composi- F 
tion. Easier to use as it dis- 
solves at lower temperatures. 
Gives maximum flatting effect 
with minimum bodying ten- 
dency. 








Blends of the above grades are often used 
for specific purposes 


ZINC STEARATE U.S. P. 


For Cosmetics, Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers 
and Rubber Manufacture 





Particularly fine texture for 


quality face and _ toilet 
powders. A bulky product of 


high purity. 











An excellent 


flatting agent 
used in the making of better 


paints, varnishes and lacquers. 





OTHER STEARATES MANUFACTURED BY 
MALLINCKRODT 


CALCIUM STEARATE 
TECHNICAL 


CALCIUM STEARATE 
PURE 


MAGNESIUM STEARATE 
PURE IMPALPABLE POWDER 


Mallinckrodt Stearates can always be relied upon 
for uniform performance ... assured standard re- 
sults. They are manufactured under the same 
supervision as are our finest chemical reagents. 


Samples and technical information on request 


AM elinckrod, 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


MAKERS OF OVER 1500 FINE CHEMICALS 


St. Louis . Chicago . New York . Philadelphia 
Montreal . Toronto 
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Trona on Searles Lake, California 








THREE ELEPHANT 





Keg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Purity Guaranteed over 99.5% 


AND 


- BORIC ACID 


cCXITy aLXTLy 
Reg. U. S. Pat. of. **° TRONA”? aeg. vu. s. Pat. of. 
‘MURIATE OF POTASH 


AMERICAN P OTASH & CHEMICAL Corp. | 
70 Pine Street New York | 


| Stocks carried in principal cities of the United States and | 
| Canada | 
| 
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W.S.GRAY& CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 

VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 

7 

Acetate of Lime 

Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 


Methanol 
(all grades) 
Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
Borax 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 
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be substituted for sand at present use 
in Alabama fertilizers as filler . 
Tampa’s 6-month phosphate rock 


ea 


340,685 
. years ... Recent 
Chemical Trade 


d___sports, last 4 
British 


Journal reports, 


tons, high for 
prospecting, 


show 





July Fertilizer Tag Sales 

















o_o July —— -—August through July— 
1934 1933 1932 1933-34 1932-33 1931-32 
© of Equiv. Equiv. Equiv. % of Equiv. Equiv. Equiv. 
1933 Tons* Tons* Tons* 1932-33 Tons* Tons* Tons* 
South- 

Mey i —_—, ar 35 1,502 4,260 1,956 109 324,010 298,565 277,527 
North Carolina ...... 68 1,211 1,781 1,116 99 872,072 882,146 674,535 
South Carolina 636 7,956 1,251 1,820 107 590,636 549,746 445,825 
ee re 119 1,320 1,113 50 144 562,651 389,605 356,733 
PO | ‘ 188 12.525 6,666 8,565 111 399,644 360,064 371,011 
yt eee 35 300 850 100 135 368,800 274,000 204,900 
re 170 678 400 91 209 179,601 85,856 85,666 
Tennesseet .......... 81 162 200 522 121 89,269 73,565 64,477 
2) > ee : 0 350 0 195 41,775 21,435 18,348 
Louisi anat See eT ere 22 250 1,150 0 148 80,345 54,295 52,251 
TORBED © 6k ve re 30 60 200 25 72 54,661 31,822 36,683 
CUIGRINE os ca ews. ones 0 0 0 0 239 4,735 1,985 3,225 
Total South .......... 142 25,964 18,221 14,245 118 3,568,199 3,023,084 2,591,181 

Midwest 
MUR isc oS as lone ee 797 1,840 231 406 174 131,881 75,800 94,712 
BMI orice caSin ee one ‘ 169 4) 0 128 § 19,522 § 15,275 § 18,827 
| ae 36 384 1,060 797 118 61,818 52,315 59,980 
MEISEOUTE <5520..005 ‘ 20) 0 25 210 41,241 19,667 37,212 
ES Sas al x. we ee 2 5 250 0 122 2,025 1,663 2,885 
Total Midwest 157 2,418 1,541 1,228 156 256, 487 164,720 213,616 
Grand Total ..%.«. 144 28,382 19,762 15,473 120 3,824,€ 686 3,187,804 2,804, 797 
* Monthly records of fertilizer tax tags are kept by State Control Officials and are slightly 
larger or smaller than the actual sales of fertilizers. The figures indicate the equivalent number 
of short tons of fertilizer represented by the tax tags purchased and required by law to be at- 


tached to each bag of fertilizer sold in the 


various States. 


+ Cottonseed meal sold as fertilizer included. 


t Excludes 
available 


§ Revised. 


43,570 tons of cottonseed 


U. 


meal 
for the amount of meal used as fertilizer 


for August-July combined, but 


from that used as feed. 


no separation is 


Imports and Exports of Fertilizer and Fertilizer Materials by Classes— 


Total for All Countries—Long Tons 


(Summarized by The Nat'l. Fertilizer Assn. from Dept. of Commerce Preliminary Reports) 
EMP ORT S** 
—_-——July-———- — - August-July — 
1934** 1933 1932 1933. 34. 1932-33 1931-: 
APTROMN SUUIRTO onic 6c ec sce cweeees 20,756 10,666 19,797 279,420 360,022 261,770 
Amminium-sulfate-nitrate ................ 0 0 0 l 0 2,587 
CUMIN GCYEGMAUMING 26. fica sc ccseoe eens 3,338 1,462 4,029 79,505 64,467 52,150 
teh SNAPE. os bop ok oko sie bce were 1,082 195 0 31,798 15,811 6,407 
ae eee arr tee eee ee eee 1,318 5,538 0 29,233 57,931 3,646 
ene IU MINIOD) oo cs-6: R's, Whaat RO & RO a Reiareier 115 747 41 6,272 3,139 5,628 
OUENE SCC ko sist G8 sacs rors eeeess 10,976 5,308 100 343,057 52,218 209,879 
MIPO WM COIEEES icc cicsccc ec ccdecvwesceas 134 181 49 5.842 5,474 5/971 
AMMONIUM PHOSPHATES 2... cic csc cscs 307 156 : 8,842 1,059 
pp Re eo tenn ey tee pee eae eee eee 382 3,950 1,528 15,994 22,956 22,315 
a SS RR es ee ee 222 = : 5,570 ‘ . 
CRUEE MSPOMOROUS 66 6G0s. oe asd coke naes nee 4,946 10,287 1,118 89,136 35,935 34,625 
TOTAL NITROGENOUS MATERIALS 43,576 38,490 26,662 894,310 619,012 604, 97 8 
BONG ROSALES Gnd x cs ccewnccssssbaeeeue 975 1,867 1,674 22,555 28,037 35,047 
WHIDEPUMORUNGLOR. 5 ocii.v cs. ak ssw see decease cea 520 1,082 1,839 22,153 20,513 12,234 
PISO” SOOM coe aca ais de wae a eee red 0 0 0 5,625 2,100 6,350 
Al other DHOsphates. os cies ccs cc ciccece 0 0 1 277 7,630 15,898 
TOTAL PHOSPHATE MATERIAI 1,495 2,949 3,514 50 0,610 58, 280 369,529 
BEUIPURRE OE DOUNSE. ks ba Se 6 os. 5 ale we eles 4,268 10,543 7,211 121,204 84.286 127,431 
WUREMO CY BANE Becae fe <p aie urd dia cut cna laeaie’s 448 2,373 3,558 39,250 33,312 47,545 
Mee UR ee CAN « os ce Dea eua ee eR wd 3,824 0 t 99,073 12,299 t 
BERULe DGNG GO wiicdecsaes ec eeese-cee y PS ode 14,091 4.878 111,505 99,281 128,684 
SEER GO POURS ek 54 6a ke oes ecanee 2,491 6,343 2,517 42,223 36,345 40,299 
Sulfaté of pot. magnesia ........0...0000c00 0 1,953 * 23,431 5,668 
IO CUNNE CR OOS aco Acstie Ss een owen er 1,014 2,740 5 28,494 12,341 . 
CRUSNOE IRQS 6 5% G5 5.0.6 elon sds dos 45 10 8 348 413 756 
TOTAL POTASH MATERLEALS. «2.655 19,265 38,053 18,172 465,528 283,945 344,715 
INIC-PNOS DOC, SEPENIEEE 5 cscs eck eee ces 0 18 0 1,440 6,949 2,907 
CORE TRUTIINOE oO bt hirerna se Oa coee ees 4,949 1,697 1,651 51.361 70,346 47,527 


GRAND TOTAL 


81,207 49, 999 1 463,249 1,038,532 1,069,656 


EXPORTS 


Ammonium sulfate 
Other nitrogenous 
Nitrogenous 


chemicals + 
organic waste 


TOTAL NITROGENOUS MATERIALS 
Beier @TH0e HAT FOCK i. .c ccc vice eeess 
EGE (PRUE LOC | ie kik SRG oii w orcs wie veo 
TOTAL PHOSPHATE ROCK 
WP ONGMIANOS aos Sb tech ee ae es eas 
Other phosphate materials .............. 
TOTAL PHOSPHATE MATERIALS... 
POMS, TECCINBELE: ics ss cic ww aoe oe obese 8s 
Concentrated chem. fertilizers ......... 
Prepared fertilizer mixtures ......... 
GRAND EM EEe) Grek Oecd bee Se Reese 
* Not previously stated separately. ¢ Incl 


sodium nitrate. The Import figures for 
plus withdrawals from warehouses for 


893 2,309 263 18,885 4.801 24,359 
2,908 3,825 7,079 123,688 137,409 105,706 
776 445 291 15,820 8,899 3,897 
4,577 6, 575 7,633 158,393 151,109 133,962 
12,575 5,02 0 812 85,128 41,288 126,063 
57,097 60,024 46,217 869,048 577,883 680,129 
69,672 65,053 47,029 954,176 619,171 806,192 
5,700 5,625 4,554 47,810 19,770 44,677 
228 111 141 8,307 729 1,853 
75,600 70.789 51.724 1,010,293 639,670 852,722 
1,486 3,488 107 28,114 15,641 9,082 
1,446 34 589 19,269 13.881 20,248 
273 50 306 3,323 1,461 2,739 
83,382 81,140 60,359 1,219,392 821,762 1,018,753 
uded in kainite, 14% + Chiefly domestic synthetic 


1934 represent the imports entered for consumption 


Cc msumptic mn. 
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considerable areas both to the East and 


West of the Dead Sea contain phos- 
phate rock. 
Personnel Changes 

J. C. Carroll is now Barrett's Atlanta 
manager. He was formerly V.-C. 


A. A, ( 


Anderson 


George W. Gage, formerly with 
at Chester, S. C., is now 


Anderson, S. C. 


with 
Fertilizer at 
Fertilizer Deaths 

McCarty \g- 
ricultural’s assistant southern sales man- 
ager 
ing, 


Eugene R. International 
accidental drown- 

O. B. Bartlett, 
Catawba Fertilizer, 
Aug. & 


for 12 years, by 
July 29 
the 
caster, S. ( 


man- 
Lan- 


ill- 


ager of 


., on , after an 


ness of 2 months... John A. McCarthy 
vice-president and director, poments 
Sales, suddenly on Aug. 25, at his sum- 


mer home at Sayville, L. I. 
Superphosphates in June 

June superphosphate production was 
21% larger than in 733, but 26° 
than ‘31. In the northern 
area there was an increase of 16 
Production for 

44% 
slight- 


? 


was 
smaller 
o; m 
the southern area 339 
6 months, January-June, was 
more than for ’33, 
ly larger than for the 
of 31. In the Northern 
an of 


Area 


and was only 
same 6 months 
Area there 
the 


Was 


increase 37%; in Southern 
49% 

Shipments superphosphate only to 
consumers, dealers, 
14% larger than 
Northern 
of 32%; 


there 


for June, 
June, 
was 


ete., were 
the 
increase 

Area 
Super- 


for 33. In 
there 
the 


decrease of 


Area 
but 


an 
Southern 
19%. 


mixed 


in 
was a 
phosphate in base and 
to 


consumefs, 


goods 


shipped mixers, other acidulators, 
and 
June, 


for 


dealers, ete., during 


was 25% smaller than shipments 
June, 733. In the Nort Area 


shipments were 7% smaller and in tlic 
Area they were 44% 


hern 


Southern smaller 


than for the June, 33, shipments. 
Shipments of superphosphate only to 
consumers, dealers, ete., for 6 months 


of 34 (January-June) four- 
tenths of one % smaller than the ship 


were only 





ments for the lst 6 months of '33. In 
the Northern Area they were 29% 
larger, but in the Southern Area they 
were 13% smaller than for the Ist six 
months of 1933. 
733234 ie Sales 

— 


Tak_TAS 








Courtesy, N.F. A. 


























CITRIC ACID 
TARTARIC ACID 


CuHas. Prizer & Co,, inc 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


81 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 1849 


444 W. Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
































HEAVY CHEMICALS 





He 





AGRICULTURAL INSELTILIDES 








Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Spraying and Dusting Materials 


=> 


We will gladly advise you 
on particular problems 














inu8 
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PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN,N.J. HOSTON 


Sulphite of Soda Bisulphite of Soda 


Immediately available in any amount 


BG 
E 
MELCHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 





a 
=. 


MASS. 














ll ALCOHOL 


HIGH NUMBER FORMULAE OF 
SPECIALLY DENATURED ALCOHOL, 
made up with finest quality Cologne 
Spirits; TAXPAID NON-BEVERAGE 
ALCOHOL; Also all grades of heavy 
tonnage Completely and Specially De- 
natured Alcohol. Prompt delivery. 


Inquiries solicited. 


EMPIRE VDISTILLING CORPORATION 


Executive Offices 


347 Madisun Ave. New York City 


Distillery 


82nd St. and Bartram Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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canescens 




















Fi ° Dividends and Dates 
The Financial Markets ies 
stock 
Name Div. Record Payable 
@ » Abbott Laborato- 
VR ecu ot< cas 50c Sept. 14 Oct. 1 
m js . ae Abbott Laborato 
Slightly Higher steel activity, and a more than seasonal wiewente.... oc. 10c Sept.14 Oct. 1 
as se wet . : <1 Am. Agr. Chemi 
i ise in carloading: . : ly, baa : ) 
Market value of all stocks listed on * — oad - pi a yeoete i me Hor aa S0c Sept. 20 Sept. 29 
ee) Le a yrove satisfactory stin ‘ art. rcher-Daniels 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange are higher ! ns a es Midland ...... 25c¢ Aug. 21 Sept 
Sept. 1 when compared with July close. E F ees: go geo —_—e?, a 
: é I é spec.. 25 Aug. 21 Sep 
Actual increase amounts to $1,866,022,- warnings rh Powder.... 50c Aug. 31 Sept. 
: ¢ 7° c ~ . P . : Colgate- Palmolive- 
986 against a net loss of $3,687,886,059 Earnings of leading chemical com- Aa... 888 Sept.10 Oct. 1 
in the previous month. In August chem- panies for the lst 6 months continue eee Car- el eee ae. aes 
; sane : ; : or aa ae wee 85ce Aug. 17 Sep 
ical stock values rose from $3,377,338,- to indicate improvement, however, du Pont de Ne 
over 733, as the following summarie von hE CS 65c Aug. 29 Sept. 15 
- ' x ways . Allies lu Pont de Ne- 
pay ee pejlaancencltsqnyrpintichsiay an of recent statements bear out: ; ag oo ones P 50c Aug. 29 Sept. 15 
‘ ‘ 2 rer du ont de Ne- 
f  —aune a ae ea Heyden Chemical and its subsidiary, mours deb..... $1.50 Oct.10 Oct 
= = - - 4 Eastm: Kodak. $1.0C Sept. 5 Oct 
3 report for 6 months ended June 30, Sa take wey 
' consolidated net income of $285,033 DE wees nee ees $1.50 Sept. 5 Oct. 1 
i a wees ke Freeport Texas... 50c Aug.15 Sept 
® after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., Freeport Texas, 
07 _ ate ae ee ere ree ee $1.50 Oct. 15 Nov 
oe qual atte r dividend requirements on Heyden Chemical 25c Aug. 27 Sept 
0 7% preferred stock, to $1.87 a share he ring eS gst, Gees. “ees 
4 ' Mathieson Alkali. 3/ ¢ sept. 10 ct 
vs (par $10) on 146,800 shares of com- Mathieson Alkali, 
00 . e ; if $1.75 Sept. 10 re 
3 mon excluding 3,200 shares in | yonsanio Chemis 
98 e is i Sé x Y P : 
9? treasury. Current assets as of June Cal ...... s+» 25¢ Aug. 25 Sept 
pat 4 F eae ; National Lead... $1.25 Sept.14 Sept. 2 
32 30, including $263,238 cash and market- National Lead, 
93 sy: yf es $1.75 Aug. 31 Sept. 15 
3 z » cece — ; F ss ES) Gere ere) Aug I 
22 able securities at cost, amounted to Maton’ Lead, . 
= $1,132,588 while current liabilities were - pf B ........ $1.5( ye 19 Nov. 1 
. en P atterson Sargent 25c Aug. 17 Sept. 1 
§ $241,842. This compares with cash Penick & Ford.. 50c Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
4 eu8 ° » ter 2. — = 
2, and marketable securities at cost, of eg F agen $1.25 Aug. 24 Sept. 15 
: $298,863, current assets of $1,018,796 Sherwin-Williams 
N. } Herald-Tribun og egegs . WE cb eareias $1.5C Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
me and current habilities of $228,188 on Spencer Kellogg. 40c Sept.15 Sept. 29 
~~ ese aa . . Yece rr 3 933 St. Joseph Lead. 10c Sept. 7 Sept. 20 
976 to $3,527,295,568, a net gain of I ecember 1, 19. ee - Texas Gulf Sule _ ; i : 
$49,956,592 for the period. Average Consolidated income account for 6 Union Carbide’ & oe ee 
. e a ; > > > > 2 " rer To . . se ~ 
price rose from $46.87 to $48.94, a net months ended June 30, follows: Net eure wcctee ot ee 6 eee 
: ° 4 5 rath 2 712. . nited Carbon.. 60 sept. 15 ct. 
increase of $2.07. profit from operations $314,718; other United Dement 
; : nc ‘ r4- , > 749. ¢ 7156 Gant. 14 ) 
Practically all chemical stocks are ‘'™Come $34,024; total profit $348,742; RB BE ret $1.75 Sept. 14 Oct. 1 
higher. In the group of 11 given be- other deductions, discount, etc., $21,- we acral i: $1.75 Oct 10, Let. 20 
A ; ‘ ; vat »der: axe ? : > “ Testvaco Chlorine 10c Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
low, only one, Air Reduction, indicates 173; federal taxes $42,536; net profit : 
. ? : -ferre ivide 50): Annual and Srecial eetings 
a net loss in August and that of only $285,033; preferred dividends $10,850; F “= 
H orn ; : g : . a 277 O- . Record Meeting 
2 points. Trading is extremely light. CO™mon dividend, $87,819; surplus Date Date 
As far as the public is concerned it is $186,364. American Agr. Chemical Aug. 25 Sept. 19 
_ Texas Gulf (special)... Aug. 24 Sept. 24 
very definitely out of the market and Vanadium Corp. of Am. Aug. 11 Sept. 10 
‘ T . ‘ . - 
even the professionals are largely United Chemicals 
holding aloof. Prices reached their United Chemicals, Inc., and subsidia- 


highest point in the 3rd week of the 
month and then gradually drifted 
downward. Uncertainties of the busi- 
ness situation, plus the height of the 
vacation period are largely respon- 
sible for the August doldrums in the 
financial markets. 
dences of the return of better busi- 
ness and the beginning of a real 
Autumn upturn are vitally necessary 
to arouse bullish sentiments to a sub- 


stantial buying pitch. 


Some concrete evi- 


A satisfactory 
ending to the textile strike, a rise in 


ries report for 6 months ended June 30, 
net loss of $47,937 after depreciation, 
taxes, etc., comparing with net loss of 
$79,220 in 1st half of °33. Net loss for 
the quarter ended June 30, was $23,835 
after depreciation, taxes, etc., compared 
with net loss of $24,102 in the preceding 
quarter. 

Current assets as of June 30, last, 
amounted to $1,222,780 and current lia- 
bilities were $159,610, 
$1,213,208 and $93,105, 
June 30, 1933. 


comparing with 
respectively on 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 














Columbian Carbon 


Columbian Carbon and _ subsidiaries 
in. preliminary statement for 6 months 
ended June 30, show net income of $1,- 
185,529 after taxes, depreciation, deple- 
tion and minority interests, equivalent 
to $2.20 a 538,420 
no-par stock. This compares with $486,- 
300 or 90c a share in first half of 1933. 
For quarter ended June 30, net income 


share on shares of 


was $627,529 after charges and taxes, 
equal to $1.16 a share, comparing with 
$558,000 or $1.04 a share in preceding 
quarter and $243,967 or 45c¢ a share in 
June quarter of previous year. 


« 


Close Close Y i - “ 
July Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Net 1934 1933 Consolidated income account tor 6 
5 25 ~he re y 4 ) 
31 4 11 18 2 31 change High Low High Low months ended June 30, 1934, (subject to 
Allied Chem. 12436 124 12634 126% 133% 130 +556 16034 120 152 70% - : 
Air Reduction 99 96% 97 985g 100% 97 —2 106% 9134 112 4714 adjustment at end of year) compares as 
Anaconda .. 10% 11% 12% 12% 1336 12% +13 1234 10 22% 5 Sein: 
Col. Carbon. 61% 63% 661% 661% 70 67 4+5% 77% 58 71% 23% OLOWS .« 
Com. Solvents 16% 17% 1814 19 22% 21 +41 36% 15% 57% 9 1934 1933 1932 
du Pont 85% «85% 88 124% 93% 90 +4% 103% 80 96% 32% 3 Js we 
Mathieson 27 3% 27% 27% 27% 29% 28%+% 40% 24% 46% 14 Net aft tax...$1,686,470 $946,872 $1,032,431 
Monsanto... 49 4814 50 51% 54% 53 +4 55% 39 83t 25t Dep and depl.. 467,928 494,586 600,562 
Se: Oe NN. Bes 415% 43 44 445% 45 444% +2% 50% 4056 474 22% Minority int... 433,013 *34,014 *38,076 
Texas Gulf S. 315% 31% 32 32% 35 34144 +2% 43% 30 45% 15% : ’ aie jepmaeneeonie 
J 7 371 V4 1 1 4 ¢ i w 
i . Sy See 37 36 1% 3614 41 40% +3% 64% 34 94 134% Net income.$1,185,529 $426,300 $469,945 


Friday price; t Aug. 30 closing, no sales Aug. 31; $¢ Old stock. 


* Credit. t Debit. 
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NIACET 


PRODUCTS 








ACIDS 
Acetic—Glacial 
Acetic—Laundry Special 
Acetic—U.S.P. Reagent 
Crotonic Acid 


ACETATES 

Aluminum Acetate— 
20% Solution 

Aluminum Formate—30% 
Solution 

Ammonium Acetate 

Ferric Acetate (powder) 

lron Acetate Liquor 

Lead Acetate 

Manganese Acetate 

Potassium Acetate 

Sodium Acetate 

Sodium DiAcetate 

Zinc Acetate 


ALDEHYDES 
Acetaldehyde 
Crotonaldehyde 
Paraldehyde—U.S.P. & Tech- 
nical 


AMIDES 


Acetamide 
Crotonamide 


CONDENSATION PRODUCTS 


Acetals, methyl, ethyl, amy! 
Aldamine (aldehyde ammonia) 
Aldehyde Bisulphite 

Aldol 


Fastan (for tanning leather) 
Paraldol 
Pentaerythritol 


ESTERS 
Acetin 
Diacetin 
Ethyl Crotonate 


Methyl Acetate, U.S.P. & Tech 
Triacetin 


For further information, write: 


NIACET 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant ® Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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|| tion of the idea to the final issuance of the patent, | 


| The subject matter is presented so concisely and | 


|} attorney in securing a valid patent of the broadest | 





TODAY 


FLUORINE **° DEVELOPMENT 


ated 





are closely - 


; ¢ this 
poss! 


ilities © 
u considered the bili 


Have ye in your 


rocess? 
ortant halogen ; 


imp of hydro- 


ent position 
e of 


producers 


fluoric acid a 


ur facilities 
r inquiries and offer © 
We invite you paces 


to aid in developing yo 


Merchants 
ceturers: Importers eland, 
Manufa Laboratories> Iphia, Elyria 
Offices ov crevetatl _™ a : ities 
Plants woe 
Branc pRSHAW. 
QUALITY 
cHemich™ 
Since 1892 





| AND 
| PROSECUTION OF PATENT 
APPLICATIONS 
by 
CHARLES W. RIVISE 

Philadelphia Patent Attorney 

| Chairman, Patents Committee of TAPPI 
| Published by 


THE MICHIE COMPANY 
Law Publishers 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
A prominent research director has stated :— 
“Mr. Rivise’s book is a veritable mine of informa- | 
] tion. It covers the entire technique of obtaining | 
| adequate patent protection, not only from the incep- | 








but also through the correction of defective patents. 


lucidly that the intelligent lay reader will find no | 
|| difficulty in understanding it. Workers in chemistry 
and metallurgy will find much of interest and of di- | 
_ rect application to their own patent problems, for | 
| the author has given their fields special attention. | 
Careful reading of the book will enable the inventor | 
to cooperate to the best advantage with his patent 


possible scope. The book should he especially help- | 
ful to those inventors who because of choice or ne- | 
cessity prepare and prosecute their own applications.” 


306 Pages—Price $7.00 ($7.50 in foreign countries) 





For Sale By | 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


25 Spruce Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Latest Earnings Reports Summarized 


Annual 


Common share Surplus after 


: divi- ——Net income——, -—earnings— -——dividends——, 
Company : dends 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 

Abbott Laboratories: 

Six months, June 30....... $$2.00 $375,815 $236,490 $2.59 $1.63 ae ere " 
Air Reduction: 

June 30 quarter ........ 3.00 1,216,532 720,485 1.46 .85 

Six months, June 30. ..... 3.00 2,210,816 1,099,922 2.66 1.30 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical: 

eS eT re z.50 977,119 $508,127 4.19 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelting: 

wane 30 Guatter ...4<.06<.% ee 88,738 148,204 pl.15 16 

Six months, June 30....... ae 175,758 124,115 p2.28 pl.60 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet: 

Six months, June 30....... P< 2,416,888 765,121 .84 01 
Flintkote: 

Sixteen weeks, July 14..... | ee 121,338 32,106 c.18 c.05 

Twenty-eight weeks, July 14 Bees 415,020 262,211 
Liquid Carbonic Corp.: 

Fume 30 GUGrer 266i edi 1.00 370,934 583,749 1.06 1.69 sa 

Nine months, June 39.. 1.00 108,607 162,015 31 avers . 
National Lead Co.: 

Six months, June 30....... 5.00 2,006,753 1,698,352 4.06 2.82 424,943 93,005 
New Jersey Zinc: 

June 30 quarter ...... 2.00 994,304 933,002 51 .48 12,672 448,630 

Six months, June 30 2.00 2,086,511 1,370,380 1.06 70 12 7 592,884 
Paraffine Cos.: 

go Ss | ‘ 2.00 2,018,120 395,358 4.24 mor 80 ewes 0 Yee 
Procter & Gamble: 

June 30 quarter 1.50 3,230,708 3,738,572 h.47 Sa eee 

pe ae a |) 1.5C 14,370,066 10,811,325 j2.09 h1.52 3,857,190 d1,446,590 


St. Joseph Lead: 


Six months, June 30... z.10 VISG.6GS Ti:d0Gcle- ke eae 00 t—t«tC wn 
United Carbon: 

June 30 quarter ...... re 1.76 360,510 171,760 .90 38 

Six months, June 30....... 1.76 670,373 300,731 1.65 64 ee ¥ 
U. S. Industrial Alcchol: 

Six months, June 30....... ae $52,275 299,155 h.90 Meee 8 ake 
Vulcan Detinning: 

UGG SO GQUANEP skied cca Rated 70,897 77,914 1.35 1.56 

Six months, June 30....... Siaaca 158,259 94.996 3.21 1.25 
Westvaco Chlorine Prods.: 

Fame 30 Garter ..cccccces .40 152,750 105,614 41 24 2 . 


§ Plus extras; * Not available; f No common 
declared; + Net loss; c On combined class A 
standing at close of respective periods. 


and 


dividend; p On preferred stock; z Last dividend 
class B shares; d Deficit; h On shares out 





A.A.C, 


Report 
Chemical 


American 

(Delaware) and 
companies for fiscal year ended June 30, 
certified by independent auditors, shows 
net profit of $977,119 after taxes, de- 
preciation, 


of Agricultural 


subsidiary 


depletion, provision for 
losses on time sales on shipments and 
reserve for self-insurance, equal to 
$4.19 a share on 233,206 no-par shares 
of capital stock, excluding 84,669 shares 
held in This with 
net loss of $508,127 in preceding year. 

Current as of June 30, 1934, 
including $4,461,251 cash, amounted to 
$12,193,739 and current liabilities 
$581,012, compared with cash of 
201,959, current assets of $13,765,490 and 
current liabilities of $478,919 at end of 
Consolidated in- 
come account for year ended June 30, 
1934, compares as follows: 


treasury. compares 
assets 
were 


mre 
Do,- 


preceding fiscal year. 


1934 1933 

Gross profit $2,663,578 $1,176,557 
Expenses das Hane epate-avee 774,434 716,800 
Prov. for loss on sales 259,859 299,916 
BOONE us oa ale pees hades aol 1,629,285 159,841 
Depreciation and depletion 531,551 567,568 
Reserve for self-insurance 120,615 100,400 

Net Broht .cs6isesec $977,119 *$508,127 


Archer-Daniels-Midland 


Archer-Daniels-Midland and 
aries report for fiscal year ended June 
30, net profit of $2,317,489 after depreci- 
ation and federal taxes, equivalent after 


subsidi- 


7% preterred dividend requirements, to 
$3.81 a share on 549,546 no-par shares 


* Loss. 


September °34: XXXV, 3 


of common. This compares with $1,- 
209,293, or $1.79 a common share in pre- 


ceding fiscal year. 


Dividend Changes 

Du Pont 50c extra proves disappoint- 
ing in some quarters, inasmuch 
G. M.’s 50c extra provided 
mately 45c of the total. 
3rd 


$1.35 


as 
approxi- 
One forecast 
of indicates a 
the 
showing for any quarterly period since 


quarter earnings 


net, which would be best 


29. Archer-Daniels-Midland’s earn- 
ings rate a 25c extra, is the opinion of 


. United Carbon is 
now a $2.40 basis, 60c dividend being 
voted Aug. 17, payable Oct. 1 to stock 
Sept. 15. 

now paying 


company directors. 


Columbian 
&5c 


of record of 
Carbon is against 
former 75c. Spencer Kellogg is now 
on a 40c basis. 


was raised 


Three months ago rate 
from 25 to 30c. 
Pittsburgh Plate—35c 

With the 
of 35c a share on the common, payable 
Oct. 1, H. S. Wherett, president, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, reports earnings for 


declaration of a dividend 


the year are expected to cover dividend 
payments which will amount to $1.30 a 
share with the Oct. 1 disbursement. In 
33 company paid 70c a share. 
Hercules Declares 

Hercules declares a dividend of 75c 
on the common payable Sept. 
stockholders of record Sept. 14. 


Chemical Industries 


Monsanto British Financing 

Ltd., British 
subsidiary of Monsanto sells to bankers 
£400,000 out of 
£500,000 of 
preferred. 


Monsanto Chemicals, 


an authorized issue of 
its non-voting cumulative 


Offering to public will be 
made at 20s 6d per share, or 6d above 


par. 





Finds requirements of British Securit 
ties Act reasonable 


Prospectus discloses that there are no 
sinking fund requirements and that the 
issue may be retired before 1970 at 21s 
714% No 
by the parent company is involved. Mon- 
the 600,- 


6d, or premium. guarantee 
santo Chemical retains all of 


000 shares of common. 


Edgar M. Queeny, president, states 
that requirements of the British Securi- 
ties Act are thorough but reasonable 
as to the amount of information re- 
quired to be disclosed and that the 
preparation was not costly to their 


British company. He has no hesitancy 
in accepting liabilities imposed. 





Over the Counter Prices 


June 30 July 31 Aug. 31 

Am. Hard 

Rubber 73% 11% .. gI4 c14 8 
Canadian 

Celanese, 

com. . 17% 19% 16 18 1614 18% 
Canadian 

Celanese, 


pid. ..107 111 107 111 107% 110% 
Dixon Cru- 7 

cible 53 57 50 42 47 
Merck 

pid.'..125. 130 124 129 123 127 
Tubize Chat., 

7%, cum . 

pid. .. 5334 61 55 58 54 57 
Worcester 

sant... 45 49 $5 $91 421%, 47 
Young, J. 

S., pfd. 98 ray 99% 100 
Young, J. 

S.,com. 70 + 71 72 

Foreign Markets 
July 2 July 31 Aug. 31 

London 

tritish Celanese. .12s 6d 10s7'%4d 10s 9d 
Celanese. oc csess £5 £3% £4 
Courtaulds ...... 50s 414d 94487'14d 468 4%d 
Distillers ..... 91s 9d 87s 88s 9d 
| Ey os ee 35s7U4d 3581%4d 37s 
Unilever, ord. 2Is7U%d 19s 22s 
Un. Molasses 19s 3d 17s 3d 19s 6d 

Paris 
Kuhlmann ee ears aa iain 
L’Air Liquide ...750 700 690 

Berlin 
I. G. Farben....147 147 148 

Milan 
Snia Viscosa ....232% 261 27414 
Montecatini ..... 1421, 155% 158 


* Latter confirmed and stock is now actively 
traded in. 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO INTRODUCE 


American Made 


Carbonate of Potash 


(Liquid) 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. |. 











KR. W. Greeff & Co., Ine. The Preservation Of 


10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 





Principal Was Never More 


Methyl! Ethyl Ketone Important Than NOW 


Methyl Propyl Ketone 





For that reason more and more investors are 


& turning to competent investment counsel. They 
appreciate the advantage of an unbiased source of 
guidance which truly “Represents the Buyer.” 

Secondary Amzyl Alcohol 


Brookmire has enjoyed a preeminent place in the 
field of economic and financial counsel. Its 30 years 


Secondary Amzyl Acetate 


of uninterrupted service has enabled it to go far be- | 
Secondary Butyl Alcohol yond the ordinary “market analysis” in making | 
recommendations. Our staff is constantly at work | 
Secondary Butyl Acetate on the present and future problems of industry. 
| 
2} Such a service can be valuable to you. Writé | 
| today for a description with latest reports on the 
o ; rec by ce 
Tertiary Butyl Aleohol investment and business outlook. 


Address Department CC-83 
Manufactured by | 


BROOKMIRE, Inc. | 
Shell Chemical Company Investment Counselors 


ie aaa Founded 1904 
ne ee 551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. | 




















TENNESSEE COPPER SULPHATE 


Guaranteed 99% 


Crystal : Snow : Powdered 
Product of: TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 


(65%) 
* 


Address Inquiries to: 


Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp. U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp. Tennessee Corporation 
Atlanta, Ga. Tampa, Fla. Lockland, O. 
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ss 8 iti 
The Industry’s Securities 
1934 Earnings 
August 1933 1932 : Stocks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High _Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed Rate 1933 1932 
Number of Shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1934 August 
97 106% 9134 112 47% 63% 30% 135,800 41,600 Air Reduction: .<<.c..0c0 No 841,288 $3.00* 3.79 3.23 
130 16034 120 152 70% 88% 42% 226,200 20,900 Allied Chem. & Dye...... No 2,214,099 6.00 5.50 3.62 
127 130 122% 125 TES 1207 96% 7,500 300 Fe CUMS BiGics 0c ccnss 100 345,540 7.00 42.24 29.12 
3814 413% 25% 35 7% 15% 3% 175,300 20.700 Amer. Agric. Chem. ....... 100 315,701 2.00 p4.19 —pl.6l 
281%, 62%, 2034 89% 13 27 11 482,200 34,400 Amer. Com. Alcohol....... 20 260,716 None 4.56 3.01 
36 36 26% 29% 9% 15% 7 84,500 13,500 Archer-Dan-Midland ....... No 541,546 1.00 1.82 ql.44 
491%, 55%, 35% 39% 9 25% 7 67,800 3,400 Atlas Powder Co........... No 234,235 2.00 74 —2.06 
103% 103% 83 83% 60 79% 45% 5,660 520 eS ee 100 88,781 6.00 8.38 47 
20 447%, 17% S8HR 4% 12% 1% 904,300 43,300 Celanese Corp. Amer...... eee 987,800 None 3.32 — .95 
1434 18% 9% 22% 7 31% 10% 662,100 39,900 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ........ No 1,985,812 50 57 74 
941%, 95 6814 88 49 95 65 11.100 1,700 CS ae aor 100 254,500 6.00 1.51 21 
67 77% 58 71% 23% 41% 13% 271,600 18,900 Columbian Carbon......... No 538,154 3.40 2.17 1.83 
21 36% 15% 57% 9 13% 3% =. 2,303,600 139,200 Commer. Solvents ......... No 2,635,371 .60 .88 51 
613% 8414 551%, 90% 453% 553 24% 293,700 §9.100 Conrm. PIOGuets.. i. 5 cccecss 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.87 ve y | 
147 148% 135 145% 117% 140 99% 6,600 700 Bie -CUMe TEU. oc cucc ces 100 243,739 7.00 46.02 35.05 
45 55% 29 337 0 16% 7 67,100 3,300 Devoe & Rayn. A......... No 95,000 h1.00 3.82 —r1.00 
90 103% 80 95% 32% 59% 22 1,268,000 120,300 DuPont de Nemours....... 20 10,871,997 2.60 2.93 1.81 
124 125 115 Ei7 97% 105% 80% 12,900 3,900 GWE CURE  GOle.5<6ck eve 100 1,092,699 6.00 35.58 24.00 
9934 10156 79 89% 46 87% 35% 171,100 15.700 Eastman Eodak ....5..... No 2,250,921 4.00 4.76 2.52 
140 147 120 30 110 25 99 1,800 260 G% ctm. pid.......... 100 61,657 6.00 180.34 98.27 
30% 503% 26% 49% 16% 28% 10 253,900 16.300 Freeport Fetes 2... cc.cscecs 10 784,664 2.00 3.01 2.75 
1163 160% 116 160% 97 ine wee 2,209 200 6% conv. pfd.......... 100 25,000 6.00 156.73 a 
247% 2834 155% 20 3% 10% 3% 706,400 54/900) ~~ GRAGG COe enc ccccccwnes No 603,304 1.00 1.54 —s.06 
103% 104 83 91% 48 76 35 11,385 $50 Glidden, 6%. pid.......5.4. 100 63,044 7.00 22.60 7.85 
85 96% 81% 85% 65 rae re 37,800 5:900 ERBTOT ACEO 6 occccccesccecs 25 434,409 5.00 6.22 4.68 
73% 815% 59 685% 15 291%4 13% 71,800 6,600 ——— POWGEP ciiecccnes No 582,679 3.00 2:7 .24 
122% 125 111 110% 85 95 70% 3,600 220 Ce COME Pie. ccciiccs 100 105,765 7.00 22.38 8.39 
23 3014 193% 85 24 40 7% 571,400 23,300 Industrial Rayon ......... No 600,000 1.68 3.01 55 
34 6% 2 5% % 3% Y% 222,600 20,000 Intern. Agricul. ........ . No 436,049 None 0.04 4.47 
25% 37% 15 23% 5 15 3% 28,000 1,800 7% COM. pr. pid....... 100 100,000 None 10.60 —8.48 
251% 29% 21 23%, 6% 12% 3% 2,605,500 224,600 Intern. Nickel ............ No = 14,584,025 35 53 14 
31% 32 21 27% 13% 23% 9% 42,700 FAQ EMCGt SONG sheen cece ss ees No 240,000 1.50 2.04 2.14 
25% 27% 153% 22 7 (1 8 50,900 8,400 Kellogg (Spencer) ...... . No 500,000 1.6 .98 —v.26 
29% 43% 25% 37% 4% 9% 3% 726,700 34,400 Libbey Owens Ford........ No 2,559,042 1.20 1.64 — .13 
22 35% 16% 50 10% 22 223,500 14,600 Liquid Carbonic .......... No 342,406 1.00 v1.05 ul.29 
28% 4034 2434 46% 14 20% 9 410,800 23,100 Mathieson Alkali .......... No t650,436 1.50 1.70 .86 
ao 55% 39 83 25 30% 13% 162,500 17,200 Monsanto Chem. .......... 10 864,000 1.00 2.57 1.18 
157 163 135 140 43%, 92 45 28,900 1,900 National Lead .........s.. 100 309,831 5.00 6.98 3.15 
144 145 122 128% 101 125 87 4.200 300 7% cam. “A” pid:.... 100 243,676 7.00 18.35 13.55 
111% 113% 100% 109% 75 105 61 1,710 210 6% cum. “B” pfd..... 100 103,277 6.00 30.45 15.45 
7% 13 6 11% 1% 3% 1% 126,600 6,800 Newport Industries ....... 1 519,347 None 05 aay 
6834 94 611%, 96% 31% 42% 12 111, 000 7,000 Owens-Illinois Glass........ 25 1,200,000 3.00 4.86 1.62 
3734 41% 33% 47% 19% 42% 19% 237,700 28,100 Procter & Gamble.......... No 6,410,000 1.50 1.52 q1.20 
113%, 114 10214 110% 97 103% 81 5°145 240 5% pfd. (ser. 2-1-29). 100 171,569 5.00 61.95 52.16 
54% 86% 3% 7% 1% 4% 87,700 6,200 Temm, Corte. cciccecss eaees 5 857,896 None 11 — .89 
3414 43% 30 45% 15% 26% 12 520,000 61.800 Texas Gulf Sulphur........ No 2,540,000 2.00 2.93 2.33 
42 50% 35% S1I% 19% 36% 15% 828,500 74.300 Union Carbide & Carbon.. No 9,000,743 1.40 1.59 98 
41% 4614 35 37% 10% 18 61% 204,200 22,200 United Carian «x o<cccccecc No 370,127 1.60 1.39 ce 
40% 643% 34% 94 13% 36% 13% 280,600 20.200 U.. Sc Incua: Aloe... ...si< No 391,033 None 3.56 47 
17% 31% 14 36% 7% 23% 5% 491,400 21.000 Vanadium Corp.-Amer. .... No 366,637 None —2.40 —4,36 
37% 5% 1% 7% % 23 4% 216,200 20,000 Virginia-Caro, Coens. sas No 486,000 None 5.06 5.68 
17% 26 10 26% 3% 11% 3% 1,800 15.900 6% cum. part. pfd..... 100 213,392 None 5.54 6.96 
82 &4 593%, 63% 35% 69% 20 4,860 800 7% cum. prior pfd..... 100 60,000 None 12.71 7.83 
20% 27% 14% 20% a 12 3 123,850 9,000 Westvaco Chlorine ........ No 284,962 .40 1.08 79 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
173%, 22%, 14% 16% 3% 84 1% 615,800 65,490 Amer. Cyanamid ‘B’’...... No 2,404,194 m.25 .99 14 
258 41% 2% 44 1 2% % 27,200 300 ~=British Celanese Am. R.C.R.. 243 = ...... None kik ers 
8234 104% 81 110 27 55 8 8,100 25 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd.. 100 144,379 7.00 32.24 .60 
88 9814 83 90 51 64% 17 ce | Ce 7% cum. prior pfd..... 100 113,668 7.00 47.98 J.a2 
9 19 7 26% 2 5% 1% 18,800 1,200 Geilo Cotten 6 cc cic ccc cc 15 194,952 None —1.00 —3.79 
11% 1438 10% 11% 4% 6% 4% 17,100 300 Courtaulda’ Ltd... is cce. 1£ 24,000,000 414% e Wey 
77 7914 67% 78 30 39 21% 45,600 6,400 Dow Chemical............. No 945,000 2.00 13.60 71.33 
67% 10% 4 8 WA 1% % 50,100 600 Duval Texas Sulphur...... Ne 500,000 None z.17 2.30 
3054 37 19 19 8 ara 12,900 600 Heyden Chem. Corp....... 10 147,600 1.00 2.68 1.23 
45% 57% 39 39% 13 19% 12% 103,550 4,400 Pittsburgh Plate Glass..... 25 2,141,305 1.40 1.87 mana 
70 73% 47% 47 12% 35 17% 109,690 - 8,250 Sherwin Williams.......... 25 635,583 2.00 y3.54 a= 44 
10734 10734 100 99 80 100% 75 1,450 20 6% pfd. AA. cum........ 100 155,521 6.00 y20.7 4.52 
CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 
77 79% 67% 78 30 40 21% 8.641 486 Dow Chemical: . .... 06 ccaccs No 945,000 2.00 +3.60 +133 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
62 62% 50% 57 25% 40 19% 2,275 850 Pennsylvania Salt ......... 50 150,000 3.00 2.17 2.42 
ea Out- 
Aug 33 1932 Date Int. Int. i 
Last | Heh _Low Hieh> Low High Low Sales Bonds Due % Period — 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1934 August 
102 103% 93% 95 70% 80 62 1,126,000 179,000 . Amer: Cyan. dé. 56..06.45 505 1942 5 A. O 4,411,000 
6 99 83% 89 64 80 54% 3.555.000 263,000 Amer. I. G. ae: Conv. 5%4’s 1949 514 M. N. 29,929,000 
814 173% 5 14% 2% 18 1 2,605,000 156,000 Anglo Chilean s. f. deb. 7's ‘e ~. 1945 7 M. N. 12,700,000 
75 88 61% 74% 37 60 344 385,000 34,000 By-Products (¢ uy Corp. Ist 54's “A”... 1945 5A M.N. 4,932,000 
72 8414 62 65 38% 54% 2 204,000 8,000 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist. Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942 1942 5 M. N. 5/994, 100 
12 1914 54% 14% 2% 15% % 9,554,000 544,000 Lautaro Nitrate conv. b’s.......... ; 1954 6 ‘. 3 31,357,000 
92 984 91 99% 87 97% 67 480,000 45,000 Montecatini Min & Agric. det. 7’s with war. 1937 7 I. J 7,075,045 
45 7414 45 62 33% «59 17 410,000 4,000 Kahr Chem. 6@ 2.05 .ccscccees ; eA 6 A. O 3.156.000 
ee he gi tay. ae 50 66 39 190,000 35,000 Tenn. Corp. deb. 6’s “B"”.. . 1944 6 M.S 3'007'900 
86% 89% 62 8] 34% «75 30 1.359.000 46,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. 3's ee . 1941 5 A. O 4 ‘261.000 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
103% 104% 101% 103% 101 103% 99 76,000 5,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 514’s.......... 1937 5% M.S 1,393,000 
* Plus 75: extra: ¢ Years ended 5-31-33-& 34; h Plus 25c ended 5-31-32-& 33: j Plus 75e ended 5-31-32-& 33; k Plus 75c ended 5-31-32-& 33: m Last 
paid, no regular rate; p Years ended 6-30-33 and 6-30-34; r Year ended 11-30-32; s Years en ded 30 1 32 & 33: + Year ended 5-31-33 &® 36. we Vea 
ended 9-30-32; v Years ended 9-2-32 & 33; x Years ended 5-31-32 & 33; y Year cmded 8-31-33; z Year ended 8-13-32 
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S. POTASH 


_ MANURE SALTS 


| 25% - 30% 
| KO 




















MURIATE of POTASH 
60/62% K.O 


Mine and Refinery 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


UNITED STATES PorasH Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 











Cooper’s Dependable 


ANTIMONY 

CHLORIDE 

SOLUTION 
34° 


Used extensively and profitably in 
FURNITURE POLISHES 
For chemicals in manufacture of 
ANTIMONY SALTS 


In Metallurgy for 


BRONZING IRON and 
COLORING ZINC BLACK 


Dependability goes a long way when buying chemicals. 
Uniformity and purity also do their part. Cooper’s 
Chemicals are ‘‘leaders.’’ Let us fill your next order. 
Our prompt service will please you. 

















In Bottles In Carboys 


CHARLES COOPER & COMPANY 


192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J., Established 1857 














Metal Powders 


| Ever increasing applications are be- 
ing developed in the chemical field! 


Sizes and grain structure to meet 

special requirements. (Some special 

powders as fine as one micron.) Cu, 

Zn, Sn, Ni, Fe, Cd, Pb, Mo, W, Ag 
and others. 


| Please write for particulars 





AS Lexington Ave. _ New York City 





Charles Hardy, Ine. 


| 
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What You Have Been Waiting For! 
THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 


First Edition—-1933 


An up-to-the-minute collection of practical formulae. NOT A REVISED 
EDITION, BUT A COMPLETELY NEW BOOK. More than 600 Pages 
(54% x 84). 
A condensed collection of valuable, timely, practical formulae for mak- 
ing thousands of products in all fields of industry. 

IT BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
One formula may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
What is it worth to have at your finger-tips actual practical commercial 
formulae for making thousands of different useful products for your own 
use or resale? 
Over forty industrial chemists, professors and technicians in many 
branches of industry have co-operated to make this the most modern 
work available—not just another book of recipes. 


YOU WILL FIND, IN THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY, 
METHODS FOR MAKING 
Abrasives, Adhesives, Alloys, Anti-freezes, Anti-corrosives, Antique-Fin- 
ishes, Antiseptics, Artificial Resins, Artificial Rubber, Artificial Stone, 
Artificial Waxes, Artificial Wool, Artificial Leather, Asphalt Emulsions, 
Automobile Specialties, Blacking, Boiler Compounds, Candles, Carbon 
Paper, Catalysts, Cattle Dips & Sprays, Celluloid, Cement, Cement 
Waterproofing, Cheese, Chromium Plating, Cleaning Compounds, Con- 
crete Specialties, Cordage Treatments, Cork Compositions, Corrosion 
Inhibitors, Cosmetics, Crayons, Creaseproofing Fabrics, Cutting Oils, 
Decalcomania, Decolorizing, Delustering, Rayon, Dental Cement, Deodor- 
izing, Depilatories, Disinfectants, Distempers, Driers (Paint), Dry Clean. 
ing Solvents, Dyeing, Emulsions, Enamels, Vitreous, Explosive, Ex 
tracts, Flavoring, Felt, Fertilizers, Fire Extinguishers, Fireproof Paints, 
Flotation Agents, Fluxes, Fly Paper, Food Specialties, Fuels, Gems, 
Artificial, Glyptal Resins, Grease, Lubricating, Insecticides, Ink, Printing 
Ink, Specialties, Insulation, Electrical, Japans, Lacquer, Specialty, Latex 
Compositions, Leather Finishes, Liquor Flavors, Lubricants, Metal Plat- 
ing, Metal —— Mildew-proofing, Molding Compounds, Oilskin, Paint, 
Acid Proof, Paint, Cold Water, Paint Remover, Paper & Pulp Special- 
ties, Paper Coating, Perfume, Photographic Specialties, Petroleum Spe- 
cialties, Pharmaceuticals, Phenol-Formaldehyde Resins, Pickling Metals, 
Pigments, Plastics, Plasticizers, Polish, Rubless, Refractories, Rubber 
Compounding, Rustproofing, Safety Glass, Shoe Dressings, Sizings, Cot- 
ton, Soap. Toilet, Solidified Oils, Soluble Oils, Solvents, Stains, Wood, 
Stripping Solutions, Tanning, Tape. Adhesive, Varnish, Bakelite, Varnish 
Removers, Viscose Specialties, Vulcanization, Waterproofing, Wax Emul- 
sions, Weed Killer, Wood Filler. Hundreds of other formulae included. 
Distributed by 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
25 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y ; 

Sent C.0.D. If check accompanies order charges PRICE ONLY 

PLUS CHARGES Will be prepaid to any point in U.S.A. 














Barium Chloride 


Phere 





A Product of exceptional purity 


Se hs 








_ Barium Reduction Corp. 
| CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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e * schedules are expected very early in 


The Trend of Prices September. Larger buying is reported 

in paints, etce., articles likely to be 

® * favorably affected by Home Owners’ 
Marking Time The month closes with steel oper- Loan projects. 

Business in the last 2 weeks in ra = sylennnt gure ae ene Activity in the chemical industry is 
August continued to show a strange am rectine pinto ean nt spotty at the moment, due largely to 
anamoly—wholesale and retail business ens ow pean et sxniebcntinag the situation in textiles and the: tow 
is expanding, but industrial activity in your, Dut car tonne are SeotINE ce rate of activity in steel. Tanning op- 
most manufacturing lines indicates a erations are showing signs of better- 
still further falling off. The seasonal Trend of Business Activity ment, and whether or not the Gov- 
rise, so confidently anticipated earlier 











gene — ernment opens idle tanneries and shoe 
| factories to handle the surplus drought 


“ 


in the summer, has as yet made no 
dramatic appearance. Instead, the | 





{ hides, or “farms” these out to private 
country opens the “after Labor Day  ¢s-" operators, there is likely to be a 
season” with a nation-wide textile 





definite improvement in — tanning 
chemicals in the next 60 days.. Paint 
manufacturing schedules are already 
| expanding and good fall business is 
40 Jan FER WAR APR WAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV OCC JAN FEB MAG APR MAY UUNE JULY AWK 
ae ' _3 3 193 4 


123+ Jj looked for in connection with the 
is again resorting to the expedient N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


that worked in the case of the recent 
threats of the steel and automotive sistently below 


strike on its hands, involving any- % 7777777 
where from 200,000 to 800,000 work- “— NS 
ers. With the usual Government medi- 





gy fn fete — a 


ation agencies stumped, the President 





Federal modernization program. The 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 


922 y . 407 } : ° ° ° ° 

a Encouraging 'S Association is actively supporting this 
workers, and a special committee will the rate of activity being maintained drive, Chemical prices remain firm and 
attempt to bring order again to the !" the Detroit automotive area. Other aqvances still numerically outweigh 


declines. With the opening of the con- 


tract season but a month or so away, 


textile field. Stocks are heavy and no so-called heavy industries were gener- 
shortage is anticipated for several ally operating at a slow pace in Aug- 








increases 1 anufacturing 
wuss. ust, but increases in manufacturin; both producers and buyers are begin- 
ning to give serious thought to °35 
Monthly Statistics of Business prices. 
Tuly July June June May May = : : ; 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 While there is no gainsaying the 
: . ee F ae 21) 2 39 214.411 ° . ; 
Auto production... <.<<.0s 266,575 229,357 308,051 / 331,652 ’ ac : ee — netne'c 
Bldg. contracts*t ....... $119,698 $82,554,400 $127,131 $103,255 $134,445 g13i.a13. fact that in many business quarter 
‘ailures. Dun & Bradstreet 912 1,421 1,033 1,648 977 1,909 a feeling of pessimism exists, and 
Failures, Dun & 4 0142 aaa ais $122'197 $154.647 $106/869 ’ 
Merchandise importst .... $127,342 $142,930 $156,052 <2,19/ plot, 007 SSA bode j : tear aes - at; ; 
Berchastine eaenets ee $166,787 $144,109 $170,574 $119,790 $160,207 $114,203 such instances as the resignation of 
; al > ve ; fr ¢ ¢ . 
“a a, 208,238 180,387 229,637 171,419 242.539 171,776 Budget Controller Douglas and_ the 
ag oe genes 76,184 79,482 83,504 84,384 89,726 79,516 President Green Bay speech are not 
Jewf : ( 27,298 21,178 28,571 20,672 28,148 21,747 P : 8 : ‘ , Te 
a TONS oss 313° 767 129336 343525 05 5°974 362079 074° 373 helpful in dispelling this feeling, it is, 
al, WO rere ae 313,/6/ 20,0 JI9desG~ 2//,8) 362, é me : ; 
Newsprint shipments ; ar a nevertheless, plain that business men 
Canada, (OS - 2.6 .csscs 199,926 181,658 225,449 171,678 236,969 165,520 i 
Ui Sie fons: cc. sonnaiws 70,133 82.068 79,72 87,359 90.951 77,196 generally look for an early upturn 
‘Pree T N ees 7 59 263.726 305.170 259,037 327,920 242,716 : - 
PI Pe page co bo = — = oe rey cans , and view the present state of uncer- 

ate glass roauction, - : P= pare > * . . 

BN Naeenemasccce, «| seawe] «lassie 6,520,081 pig Rh git Bay ft tainty simply as temporary. One 
Shoe ONO “ONO esa peee, -.. viwens 27.783.201 34.861.123 33.873.596 32,965,000 ; Lt 
Steel seg ; ’ 1,472,584 3,168,354 3,015,972 2,564,420 3,396,283 2,001,994 searching diligently enough can readily 
= ae aie eS oe el i oe rie i See 5912 45 35 56 3¢ 33.68 . . ‘ is 
sigue appoint bo _ 26.75 98.30 52.18 are mae me ale plenty of convincing evidences of 

. §S. consumption crude as = : P 

rubber, tons ..........- 32,647 49,614 40,242 51,329 apie : Fee ge the truth of this statement. Already 
Ce MEO ekicceane saeeoe oeeand 5,228,251 6,305,454 5,331,699 5,180,173 : aus te 
Tire pase, scored EROS 4,342,170 6,099,924 4,456,223 5,189,291 orders for Christmas sales are far 
ee eee ee ee 342, ,099,92 456,223 1 MH . ; : 
Bite SWOINUEY Shscericees° sheen, = eels cee 10,219,360 6,614,940 11,126,567 6,760, 1¢ > ahead of the records of the last 3 
Payroll COGS] 26 cec secs 60.4 50.8 64.8 4.6 67.1 oe “ ‘ - 

Factory employment? .... 78.6 71-5 81.0 67.4 82.4 62.6 years. Higher prices for cotton and 
= meee tibia’ ; 78 6 15 78 6 g9.9 Other agricultural products will more 


Dept. of Labor - , . -,, than offset the damage done to the 
Chem. employment? .... 1iZ.3 87.9 111.7 80.5 111.2 76.7 


Dept. of Labor purchasing power of the farmer in the 


“he ay st 96 7 96. 68.2 94.4 62.8 . r . eae 
ens pestis wecaucte a ~ sais Mid-West and South, and in addition, 
TOME, “yea aeCen cain  “ecerelar | See F $5,862 =... se the rather lavish Governmental aid in 
WEINICIBE, Gickinahswusents cecene | arsed’ +5: eee os SS, ner ee d : 
Stocks of raw materialst ...... «..... 88 87 88 00 these stricken areas will augment 
Stock fd. goodst 07 119 112 : ' , 
baer goto Lose hE Se ear —_ agricultural purchasing power. By far 
mu 1ec Cai cons , , : si 
chemicals and allied _ see and large the most serious situation at 
WEOUMIEES Giese’ Sec veos ues ee ce weeewee 161.0 135.7 154.5 


ee ace 35. . 127.1 $ 5 i 
* 37 states, F. W. Dodge Corp.; £000 omitted; +Dept. of Labor, 3-year average, 1923-1925 the moment is the possible extent ot 
100.0. the textile strike. 








Weekly Business Statistics 





Jour. Labor Dept. V. ¥. 
of —National Fertilizer Association Indices Chem. & Fisher’s Times 
Carloadings Electrical Output- - Com. Fats Chem. Drug % Index Indexes 
Week % % Price & & Mixed Fert. All Price Steel Purch Bus. 
Ending 1934 1933 Inc. 1934* 1933* Inc. Index Metals Oils Drugs Fert. Mat. Groups Index Activity Power Act 
July 28 .... 608,848 644,839 5.6 1,683,542 1,661,504 1.3 76.2 82 52.0 93.2 76.1 67.1 72.3 75.6 26.1 128.6 79.8 
‘Aug. 4. .... 611,298 620,482 1.5 1,657,638 1,650,013 0.5 76.1 82.0 §4.2 93.2 76.1 65.4 73.1 75.5 25.8 128.4 i 
Aug. 11 ... 602,530 629,743 —4.3 1,659,043 1,627,339 1.9 76.6 82.1 57.1 93.2 76.1 66.6 74.0 75.9 22.3 128.5 79.1 
Aug. 18 ... 600,564 643,406 6.7 1,674,345 1,650,205 1.5 77.6 82.0 58.3 93.2 76.3 66.7 74.2 75.9 21.3 128.5 76.5 
Aug. 24 ... 605,516 637,510 —5.0 1,648,107 1,630,394 1.1 79.0 81.8 59.6 93.4 76.3 64.8 75.0 76.0 19.1 127.5 
Sept. 1 .... 645.780 673,778 4.2 1,626,881 1,637,317 —0.6 79.8 81.9 60.2 93.4 76.3 64.8 75.9 18.4 125 
*kw. 000 omitted. 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and- bad 
Tanstufjfs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 
Sizes, Fertilizer and _ Insecticide Materials, 
Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 


Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 
designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1933 Average $1.56 - Jan. 1934 $1.37 - August 1934 $1.28 





Current 1934 1933 
a Market Low High Low High 


Acetaléchyde, pony le-1 wht: Ib. rk .16 .16 3 | 18% .21 
drums, c-l, ne hs. wan -14 14 16% 





Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal dr. wks .21 25 ven 31 one: pf 
Acetamide ESN Se ib. 438 43 .40 1.35 95 | We 9 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl.lb. ... -26 Recs .26 “so -26 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 

ROO: TD COB. oscccesas MD: see 25 sak me 4.8 ak y+. 
Acetin, tech drums....... lb. .30 32 .30 “Oe .30 mF 
Acetone, taks...c ..cs ces | ee .10 mae .10 .08 .10 
Acetone Oil, bbls NY....gal. 1.15 ye 245 “ee 1.75 1.25 
Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb cby.Ib.  .55 .68 55 .68 oo -68 
Acetylene ‘Tetrachloride (see 

tetrachlorethane) ........ 

Acids 
Brad TE ho nee se a ness 06% .07 .06 -07 .06 12 

Acetic, 28% 400 lb. bbls 

Cok WEE. ncdsonens 100. ib. 265 2.66 2.66 2.91 2.65 2.91 

Glacial, bbl c-l wk..100 1b. ... 9.13 9.13 10.02 9.14 10.02 
ee rae eerie ree Pe fr By #4 72 42 2 72 
Anthranilic, refd, bbls..... Ib. .85 95 85 95 85 95 

Technical, bbis........ Ib. .65 .70 65 70 .65 70 
Batiery, CHYB .<0000 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls.Ib. .40 45 40 45 “33 45 
soric, powd, 250 lb bbls...Ib. .0425 .05 0425 .05 0425 .05 
Broenner’ “Se * eae eS Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1,25 1.20 1.25 
Butyric, 100% basis cbys. “ .80 .85 80 85 80 85 
Camphoric re eee 5.25 5.25 ne 5.25 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 Ib — 

WS cake swecdee eee Ib 04% .05% .04% 05% 04% .05% 
Chromic, 9934%, drs....lb. .13% ASM 41354. .1536 21%. 318% 
Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls. lb. 1.00 1.06 1.00 1.06 1.00 1.06 
Citric, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. 

No eich aig en oe a tee ee Ib. .28 .29 .28 .30 .29 .30 
Cleve’s; 250 Th bols........ Ib. .54 .54 ssa .54 RY} .54 
Cresylic, 95%, dark drs N Y 

Gigi acumladtle mee eee ceicocica tliat gal. .54 56 50 56 38 50 

97-99%, pale drs NY..gal. .59 .61 55 60 40 5 
Formic, tech 90%, 140 Ib. 

cby Lomita site eeieaet lb. 11 .13 st 3 10% = 
Furvic, tech, 100 lb drums.Ib. ... Be. rite Bi ee .35 
Gallic, tech, BWhis. occas Ib. .60 .70 .60 .70 .60 .70 

USP, ET SORES Ogee 1 SaaS 77 74 © £ f oe .74 
Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks..Ib.  .77 79 Bg A 79 75 Bo , 
HM. 225 te bbts wks. ...... Ib. .65 .70 .65 .70 .60 .70 
ee USP, 10% soln 

ea ee ach one are 50 51 50 51 50 51 
Whednahenahe: 48%, coml, 

lb cbys “GIS 8 ib. 45 48 45 48 45 48 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 

DNRRNBR sab can ine 5 kana 


Hydrocyanic, cyl. ge Re .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 .90 
Hydrofluoric, 30% 400 Ib 


0 ee ar .07 cok .07 .06 .07 
Hydroflucsilicic, 35%, 400 Ib. 
err i a8 2 44 2 ll 12 
Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 
OOMON: cig n on an-cues a: VTS 80 75 .80 75 80 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 Ib. 
Me) nsec kets ee amen < .04 04%, .04 04%, .04 0414 
44%, light, 500 lb bbls..lb. .11% .12 11% 112 11% = .12 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls..... iP .36 <a 36 EY .36 .37 
SOURS bccknoessn ces mane Ib. .16 16 .16 .16 16 16 
Maleic, cry. kegs......... 1D. .260 aD aie 1 pees ae 
Malic, powd, oe ore Ib. .45 60 45 -60 45 .60 
Metanilic, 250 lb bbls....lb. .60 .65 .60 .65 -60 -65 
Mixed Sulfuric—Nitric...... 
tanks wks........ Nunit .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
takes WEKS..6 os s20 Sunit .008 -O1 .008 01 .008 01 
Monochloroacetic, tech bbl.lb. .16 18 .16 18 .16 18 
Monosulfonic, bbls anes Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 a? eae 
i . eee | ee 1.35 1.35 1.53 
ene: WEE. s acs 100 Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
20 degrees, cbys wks.100 lb. ... 1.45 Sat 1.45 aoe 1.45 
& a Se ~— .85 95 85 .95 85 95 
Naphthenic, drums ...... 12 Pe -10 eo .10 11% 
Naphthionic, SOC. 60: 250 Ib .60 .65 -60 -65 .60 -65 
Nitric, 36 deg, 135 lb cbys 
eS ee 10 ) 5.00 5.00 5.00 
40 deg, 135 lb cbys, c-l 
i nice aise areas 0 16. ..6s 6.00 . 6.00 let 6.00 
Gunite: 3001b bbls wks NY.Ib. .11% .12% .11% .12% .11 .12% 
Phosphoric 50%, USP....lb. ... .14 a .14 es 14 
50%, acid, c.l. drums. .Ib. .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 -05 
75%, acid, c.l. drums..Ib. .07 .07 .07 .07 07 07 
Picramic, 300 lb bbls..... Ib. .65 .70 65 .70 65 .70 


tAnhydrous 5c higher “Delivered metropolitan area, basic price 33c. 
SHigher price is refrigeration grade. 

the cost of tax paid ethyl alcohol. Quotation above includes this tax. 
Grain alcohol is 20c a gal. higher. 


go | ere pe Ib. .30 .50 .30 .50 .30 50 
Pyrogallic, crystals ..... Ib. 1.60 1.65 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.45 
Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl. Ib. .33 cae 33 37 .33 4 
Sebacic, tech, drum...... Ib. 58 58 58 58 58 58 
Sulfanilic, 250 Ib. bhls....1b.  .18 19 18 19 15 17 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb. cbvs 

i= Ge). See .100 Ib. 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 








Current 1934 19 
Market Low High Low High 
COR.) WP Si 5.6550 0cad ton ...< 15260 sip = 4 ios 


1500 lb dr wks....100 1b. 1.50 1.65 


LD 
60°, 1500 lb dr wks..100 Ib. 1.27% 1.42% 1. oa i ys : rr 
Oleum, 20%, , 1500 Ib. drs 1c- e = Ya Ya 7%, “ 


40%, lc-1 wks net..... ton ... 42.00 co, eee sae 42200 
Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls.lb. .23 -40 “ae .40 «2d .40 
Tertaric, USP, gran. powd, 


300 lb bbls.......... Is aes Be As .25 .26 .20 25 
Tobias, 250 lb bbls..... iD. 75 80 PY fst .80 ao 80 
lrichloroacetic bottles. .lb. 2.00 275 200 2:75 200. 2.75 

ee ree 9 ‘ 175 gy 1.75 eet 1.75 
Tuengstic, bhis.us.6.0. 5 1.45 1.35 1.70 1.40 1.70 
Albumen, blood,225 Ib bbls. ib. 45 53 “on oa 30 43 

BMOR cunsecerns bbls., lb. .12 17 10 17 a 17 
EQS, OUIDG assis ees Ib. .82 86 82 .92 74 90 

Technical, 200 lb cases.lb. .62 -66 -62 .66 -62 -66 
Vegetable, ‘edible....... Ib. .65 .70 65 .70 -60 .70 
(os: rr mere Ib. .50 55 50 Be -50 we 

Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 

gal drs c-l wks...... lb. 12 .101 12 10% 

Drums, I-c-1 wks..... li a 1%. 41 11Y% at 

Wank cate wiks.......Ib. 1s. 10% 009% 10% 09% 
Secondary tank......... Sa 20076. i -076 AW 

drums carlots ........ | ee OS6 cc .086 . 

Amyl (from pentane) 

anks, | ee ry lb. 143 .143 143 176 
TOEUONE. ORs ccs icc ace wm. 15 157 By sA57 
Tertiary, drums, del....lb. .082 .093 -082 .093 

pi ae ee Uae <n MS2 «x -052 - 
Capryl, téch, drums....ib, ... .85 a .85 rer 85 
Diacetone, tanks........ Ib, .1534 .16% .153%% .16% .15% .16% 

Ethyl. USP, 190 pf, 50 gal. 
errr ere oe 4.15% 4.12% 4.24% 2.44% 2.65 
No. 5. *188 pf, 50 gal. 
drs., drums extra..gal. .34% .421* .30° 4.421% ... fer 
No. S. D. 1, tanks...gal. 295 a. Se’ .304 


Furfuryl, tech., 500 Ib. drs. 


See Wik 6 cack wok Te Ib. Be 35 40 -40 45 
Isobutyl, ref., gal. drs..gal. 75 75 mais 7> 
Isopropyl, ret, gal drs.. ‘gal. 50 50 45 50 
Propyl Normal, 50 gal i 

Sra, dieoe Ghai pien te tations are Pe 3. nae ao oe Be fo 

sme eg Ammonia, 100 xa 

ete aiaw aa en ace and 80 82 80 -82 80 82 
Aha Naphthol, crude, 300 

DE a eorcalurn ee 65 70 65 .70 65 70 
— algae 350 Ib. 

PCT Ce eS 32 34 32 .34 32 34 


pee. Aaeivnie, lump, 400 Ib. 
bbls, 1-c-1 wks..100 lb. 2.90 ks 3.00 20 3.00 3.29 
Chrome, 500 Ib casks, wks 


Sob eisinie Sele C wiaue ae 100 1b. 7.00 7.25 6.50 7.25 4.50 6.50 
Potash, lump, 400 lb casks 
WEE. coceaelsekane 100 lb. 2.90 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
Soda, ground, 400 lb bbls 
eee ee ee Pee 100: Ib. 3.50 3.75 350 3.75 3.50 3.75 
Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY 
bNcharatata nme glare arate weet 1b.20.00 23.30 20.00 24.30 22.00 24.30 
Chloride Anhyd., 99%, s 
nlasate eee ae ao aiis arate ie ss. .07 282 -07 sia 
93% grade. wks...... Ib. .04 .08 .04 -08 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 = 
MR; sero ara cen baste as sco 13 16% .15 16% 
Oleate, drums.......... it ie Yi: area er aa eae 
Palmitate, bbls. .......lb .20 21 .19 .21 one 
nmesmate, pp., bhis, ....1b. .... ite ewe’ No er 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbis..... Ib. .17 19 17 18 12! 18 
—— Iron, free, b: ags c-l 
bk welt ae 0 1b. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 
Creal, han ©: 1 wks 100 Ib, 1.35 1.50 1.35 1.50 1.25 1.50 
Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs 
jie atawetete ainonien aepier MD. aes 1.15 ee £15 awe £35 


Ammonia 


Ammonia anhydrous Com. tks. .04% .05%4$ 004% .05%48 .041%4 .05% 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 lbcyllb. .15% .15% .15% .15% .15% .15% 
Water, 26°,8001lb dr del.lb. .02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 

Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks.. 


PERE SOME 54s ek ke A re 05 ee .05 awk OS 
Ammonium Acetate....... Ib. .26 .33 .26 eR -26 a 
er ‘vicrpaaagy bbls., _f.0.b. 


ere Pee Pr 100 lb. ... 15 acai 15 ee Js 
Biftuoride, 300 lb bbls..Ib. .15% .17 See 87 ASH AZ 
Ammonium carbonate, tech, 


wn 
wn 





Ue EEN eee F- Ib. .08 3 .08 she .08 Fa i 
Chloride, White, 100 Ib. 
BU, (WRE cs css 100 Ib. 5.00 Sao 5.00 5.25 4.45 §.25 
Gray, 250 lb bbls wks.Ib. 5.25 a By 5.25 5.75 ee a 
Lump, 5001bs cks spot.Ib. .10 11 10 sti 10 okt 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls..... Ib. .15 16 <> .16 si .16 
ee ee ee i oe AZ i ska aac Pe ip | 
Nitrate, tech, casks..... Ib. .033%  .05 03% .05 0334 .10 
a eres. Os. tee 10 ae -10 , .10 
Persulfate, 112 lb kegs..Ilb. .20 22% .20 .22% .20 22% 
Phosphate. tech, powd, 325 
IOC ME sinicasaaene Ib. .08 .10 08 14% 008% .11% 
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Prices Current 


Ammonium Sulfate 


Butyl Carbitol 


EXPRESS TANK BUS DELIVERIES 











Current 
Market 
Ammonium sulfate, bulk 

se ee «800 i 20 

Sulfocyanide, — ee lb. 30 
Amyl Acetate, (irom pen- 

tane) Tanks del....... lb 1314 
WeCns, -Gre: dele. oss secs Ib. .142 149 
Second ary, tanks... ...<< Ib. 9 

Aniyl Alcohol, see also Fusel 

OTOL: ox wale sy wwe Ree yw eal 
Amyl Alcohol, sec........ Ib, ISI4 

Chloride, normal drums, 

WEA Ar 5 Site gretontchenete els b. 56 68 
Chloride mixed drums, 

WNW. A ichete-chirane 3 aaa ee S lb.11.5 12.2 
tank RSet acmeceaeer Ib 10.5 
Lactate, wks, drums...lb. 30 
Mercaptan, wks, drums.lb. 1.10 
Stearate, wks, drums...Ib. ... 31 

Amylene, drums, wks. ...lb. .10 11 
CWO. WHE. 066% % kt Ses lb. 09 
Antline Oil, 960 Ib drs & 
ae Re ean eoreae Ib:' ..15 17% 
Annatt ee ee Ib. 34 m7; 
Aalruces ss i ctg see aaa lb. fs 
Kk ME EOE Ore lb. 18 
Anthraquinone, subimed, 125 
I ERE: s/s! of vie-e acd quarere 1d. 15 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton 

lots rey |e ic 083 
Needle, powd., bbls....lb. .07 )8 

chloride, soln (butter of) 

UR. aohis crane elon lb. 13 17 
Oxide 1: 10 DDISin ses. II 09% OY 
Salt, 63% to 65%, tins..Ib. .22 24 
Sulfuret, golden, bbls...lb. .16 -20 
Vermilion, bbls........ Ib. .35 -42 

Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls..lb. .21 sae 
Double, 600 Ib bbls....lb. .18 .20 
Triple, 600 Ib bbls...... Ib, .18 .20 

—. 80%, casks....... Ib, .85 .16 
Crude, 30%,. casks......5 Ib. .07 08 

Aroclo WES? ikea eee Ib. .18 30 

een t, bbl ccccecels 089% 09356 
Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, 

2S, aria Gates ae eter | ae BA 15SY% 

White, 112 Ib kegs....lb. .04 .05 
Metal a eee Ib. .40 $2 

Asbestine, c-l wks....... ton13.00 15.00 

Bariun Carbonate, precip, 

200 lb. bags wks? ..ton56.50 61.00 
we witherite) ae gr. 

ir- e oe ba .ton aa 45.00 
. h io rate > Ib fore gs NY lb. 15 .16 
Chloride 600 Ib bbl wks.ton72.00 74.00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs. lb 11 13 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....Ib. .05 6 
Nitrate, 700 Ib casks. . 23h O84 

Barytes, Floated, 350 Ib bbls 

NEMO ears 6.5 abhi ns oid echoes ton23.00 30.50 

Bauxite lk S ton 7.90 10.00 

Bavber bags Ib 26 .30 

Beeswax. Yel., « E zs. lb 214 22 

Refined, cases........ Ib. .26 29 
WHE. Ca866 5 onic s 56.450 Ib. .34 37 

Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 

Ib, drums wks ay USAe Ib. .60 65 

Senzene, 90%. Industrial, 

8000 gal pee wks..gal. 19 
Ind. Pure, tanks wks... gal. 19 

Senzidine Base, dry, 250 lb. 

MND idan cee ina oer lb. .67 69 

Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 1b drs. 

aesidie ties hea se Rea waet Ib. .40 045 

Benzyl Chloride, tech drs.lb. 30 

Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl Ay 

BT rr et Pee 24 
Naphthylamine, sublime ti 

BOE FO GES wees cvecaladi cv Ib. 2.25 3.35 
Tech, 200 tb bbils....... ID. 5S 58 

Bisinuth, metal .<...6..0.0s te 1.20 
Sismuth Subnitrate......... F.S5 1.60 
Blackstrap, cane, (see Molas- 

ses, Rackstrap) 

Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks 

Ph aikaed ist va ae cule arene tae ere ton42.50f 70.00 

Bleaching Powder, 800 Ib drs 

c-l wks contract. .100 Ib. 1.90 

Blood, Dried, fob, NY..unit 3.00 
Chicago, high grade..unit 2.50 
S. American shipt.....unit 3.00 

Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 

Prussian Soluble..... Ib. .35% .37% 

Bone, raw, Chicago...... ton21.00 22.00 

sone Ash, 100 Ib kegs....Ib.  .06 .07 
lack, 200 Ib bbls...... Ib. .05%~ .08% 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp..ton17.00 19.00 

OSE: DOGS) sc o.6 6 cect oe» Ib. .018 02 

Bordeaux, Mix. 16% pwd..lIb. .08 16% 

Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt .1b.26.00 28.00 

Bromine, caS€S..........s. b.  .36 43 

Bronze, Alumi., pwd blk..Ib. .50 75 
ier DOME ness cies Ib. .40 35 

Butanes, com 16.32° group 3 
ROTC Tere ee ee Ib. 2% ~=~«.04 

Butyl. Acetate, normal drs.lb 12 
rank wks ‘ Piste bane l 
Secondary tanks, wks...Ib. 4 8 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.Ib 3 
Carbitol see Diethylene Gly 

col Mono (Butyl Ether) ; : 
tLowest price is for pulp; hig for 
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1934 
Low High 
10 1.25 

30 
oes 134 
142 .149 
U9 
08% .08y% 
56 68 
1135 12.2 
10.5 
wie 230 
ee 1,10 
“< | 
10 i 
a OY 
At 17% 
34 7) 
18 
45 
07 OS7e 
07 09 
13 ate 
.O8 oka 
«2a 24 
-16 .20 
PB 42 
2) 27 
_ 20 
18 20 
Bs 16 
.07 09 
18 30 
.0834 09% 
14 15% 
.04 Os 
40 45 
13.00 15 20 
56.50 61.0) 
--. 45.00 
A. .16 
72.00 74.00 
11 13 
0434 .06 
a 08% 
23.00 30.50 
5.00 10.00 
25 30 
.16 22 
21 PY" 
32 BK > 
.60 -65 
19 20% 
19 20% 
.67 .69 
.40 45 
30 
24 
1.25 135 
29 58 
1.20 1.30 
1.40 1.60 
42.50$ 70.00 
“ae 1.90 
2.40 Sua 
2.00 3.10 
249 AD 
35% .37Y% 
20.00 25.00 
.06 .07 
05% .08% 
16.00 20.00 
018 02 
.08 16% 
26.00 28.00 
36 43 
50 75 
40 55 
02% 04 
l Bi. 
11 
S 
1°) 
gh-g ide pt 
















1933 Ze | 
Low High U ares = 
oe A Fe + Tompany 
1.00 i.Zo J a. 
36 50 The 
ompany 
iis 1140" BENS] O11. \ ’ 
09 A ee 4 Mes 
1444 .16 
} Pe 
645 
5K 0 
07 09 
13 okt 
07! a] 
20 24 
-16 .20 
38 .42 
.20 yy) 
16 2 
-16 abe 
«na sa 
06% 09 
18 30 


04.05 
13.00 15.00 
56.50 61.00 

113% .16 
61.50 74.00 

re oe 

0414 .05 





: 07% 

’ In evaporation range, boiling range, 
oe ee specific gravity, miscibility and color, 
“pa A Barrett Standard Coal-Tar Solvents offer 

13.20 a wide variety of uniformly dependable 

nr: products. All are made to rigid specifi- 

cation under strict laboratory control. 

60 65 

0) 22 r Y 

»0 aa 

65.67 Telephone Your Orders 


40.45 If your plant is located within fifty or 
~ sixty miles of a city listed below, 
take advantage of Barrett Express 


1.25 1.35 Tank Bus Deliveries of Benzol Sol- 
<a 58 
"35 1°30 vents. “Phone your order. 
95 1.40 "Boston, Everett 4660; Buffalo, Delaware 3600; 
"Chicago, Lawndale 1500; Cincinnati, Cherry 8330; 
"Cleveland, Cherry 5943; “Detroit, WVinewood 
be ae 2-2500; Indianapolis, Lincoln 8223; Los Anaeles, 
42.50 75.00 Tucker 9903; * Newark, Mitchell 2-0970; New York, 
oe Whitehall 4-0800; Philadelphia, Jefferson 3000; St 
1.75 1.90 Louis, Riverside 6510; San Francisco, Kearny 1505 
1.55 <./9 * Hi-Flash Naphtha available at these station 
sar oh P 
190 3.00 Other Barrett Standard Chemicals 
t-. 96 PHENOL (Natural), U. S. P. « « CUMAR?*: Pureoumneee in- 
19.00 28.00 39.5° M. Pt., 40° M. Pt., Tech- lene Resin . ; ARRETAN*® 
.06 .07 nical 39° M. Pt., Crude 82-84% . « & SQ ING LTBI TORS 
05% _.08 and 90-92% ...CRESOL: U. S. 7 ile yar me Se 
18.00 27.50 » a P: : e i ok naturing anc ommercial . 
+ lea = P., Meta Para, Ortho, Special Frac- BiCOLINES . . . QUINOLINES 
. . tions CRESYLIC ACID: 99 
11%4 .13 Siiaiiee iin at i ‘95% Dark he FLOTATION OILS and RE- 
26.00 28.00 ae a I See ss ACERTS ... BI ORUGCAnnOe 
36 43 XYLENOLS < a) 6 ee ID Q':.... SHINGLE STAIN O” 
<4 "75 OILS . . - NAPHTHALENE; . SPECIAL HE AVY or 
40 ss Crude, Refined Chipped, Flake pr: HI FLASH NAPHT 


sall . RUBBER SOFTENERS ‘Res. US. Pat. Office. 
0254.04 THE BARRETT COMPANY 
.10 124 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
diy 6 ag 
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The following 


ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


ARE 
AVAILABLE 
FOR 
SPOT OR CONTRACT SALE 


1:2:4 ACID 
Vel ae 4Gme) at fermcea'iieli. | 3 
ALPHA-NAPHTHOL 
ALPHA-NAPHTHYLAMINE 
ALPHA-NITRONAPHTHALENE 
PV fer -w4el:14. 743, | svelill Bild te) Fas: 
PYiL fey w4en fe) at) a. 1 
AMINO G SALT 
AMINO J SALT 

ANILINE 
PY bated dior. bey 
BENZIDINE (BASE) 

BENZOIC ACID, TECHNICAL 
lar bd) cep OS FV bE fella 

ACID 

BETA-NAPHTHYLAMINE 
BROENNER’'S ACID 
ley Vitel fe) s 
led ley. Vclome elie) 
CLEVE’S ACIDS 
CRESIDINE 
DENATURED ALCOHOLS 
DIANISIDINE (BASE) 
DIBENZYL-PARA-AMINOPHENOL 
DIBUTYLAMINE 
DIETHYLANILINE 
DIETHYL-META-AMINOPHENOL 
DIMETHYLAMINE 
DIMETHYLANILINE 
DINITROBENZENE 
iL ihe felee 1 ee) fe):14, 744, 13 
DINITROPHENOL 
DINITROSTILBENEDISULFONIC 

ACID 

DINITROTOLUENE 
DINITROTOLUENE OIL 
ei Rie) si lerse] S480. ilel'] i 7.\ 
DIPHENYLAMINE 
EPSILON ACID 

ETHER 
ETHYLACETANILIDE 
ETHYL ALCOHOL 

ETHYLBENZYLANILINE 
FLOTATION REAGENTS 
GAMMA ACID 
G SALT 
INHIBITORS 
J ACID 
| Colet. Veale) 

L ACID 
LAURENT'S ACID 
METANILIC ACID 

META-NITROANILINE 
META-NITRO-PARA-TOLUIDINE 
META-NITROTOLUENE 
META-PHENYLENEDIAMINE 
META-TOLUIDINE 
META-TOLYLENEDIAMINE 
META-XYLIDINE 


ACS us par off 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Organic Chemicals Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 














Butyl Carbinol 
Cobalt Resinate 


Prices 








Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
Butyl carbinol, sec., drums.lb. .60 By .60 75 
Carbinol, normal, drms, wks, 
AE a re ee Te l -60 75 60 75 
Cellosolve (see Ethy lene 
glycol mono butyl] ether) 
Furoate. tech, 50 gal dr.lb. ... 65 60 .65 50 .60 
MLSCURte,. GUUS so. 0.04 04s er 29 ane .29 : rT 
PYODIONOLE, GIBi<.s0 60055 iB... «i? 18 4 sae 20 22 
Stearate, 50 gal drs... iD; Geo enee “ie0 25% .25 25 
MEROROG: Uihen a s.s 650.00 | as 60 Ia .60 35 .60 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..lb. .70 75 .65 a 65 75 
Calcium, ‘Acetate, 150 lb bags 
oe PRP OR Prre re 100 1b. 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 
a 100 lb bbls c-l 
ec ielaverire om Rew seaene Ib. .05 05% .05 .07 51%Z .07 
Carbide, GER s Go cashaos Ss lb. 05 .06 .05 .06 05 .06 
G em, tech, 100 Ib 
eS Per errr b. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake 375 lb drs 
ek WM i656 sales nek ton 19.50 ace 39.50 19.50 21.00 
Solid, 650 lb drs c-l fob 
wks ere OTT ere ton 17.50 sae LO “27.50 1600 
Ferrocyanide, 350 Ib. f.o.b 
WR kcnek caturunnaes ws Ib. oe , 17 oh 17 
Furoate, tech, 100 Ib.dr..Ib. 120 25 30 .30 
Gluconate, tech, 125 Ib. 
HRS wins Waccareeae eee 2 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....ton <. 26.59 «és Beal 24.00 26.50 
Paimitate, bbis. ....... ib. .20 21 19 20 19 
Perioxide, 100 Ib drs....Ib. 25 oe 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 b 
er Ib. .07%4 .08 07% 08 071%2 .08 
Resinate, precip., bbls...lb. .13 14 Pe IE 14 a ae 
Stearate, 160 Ib. bbls....lb. .17 19 re iF 19 124 18 
COmONOr, BIGDS. <.is:5. sens ib. 52 soe sok 59 3514.59 
Se: i ee ee re eee iD: 352 ie 51 59 38 359 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls. a9 .16 18 16 18 16 18 
Candelilla Wax, bags.... 13% 14 10% 14 09 «il 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene G ov 
col Mono Ethyl Ether): 
aay Decolorizing, drums 
pada Satake, oe a ee eek lb. .08 Bh .08 1S 08 ry 
B a 100-300 Ib caseslc-1 
REN iki tc hd Soe . 07 08% .06% .08% .06 .12 
Sisulfide, 500 Ib drs lc-l 
 : Serr rrr era Ib. .05%4 .06 05% .06 05! .06 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb. cyl. 
eee here oe err rere er lb. 06 .06 .06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 
delivered ............ b. .05%4 .06 05% .06 05 .07 
Carnauba Wax 
No. 1 Yellow, bags.....li. .34! 37 30 37 2 
No. 2 N Country, bags..lb. .27! 28 20 28 14 0 
eee I SE, RE err Ib. .22 24 16% 2434 1] 17 
Casein, Standard, Domestic 
ground Ter Teer e Te T lb. 111 4 11% ae JO > 
80-100 meshc-l, bags....Ilb.  .13 ol 12% «14 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene ‘gly- 
col mono ethyl ether)... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate) 
Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs. lb. 18 sks 18 13 15 
Transparent, cases ..... b. 20 .16 20 : 16 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib _—_ 
EET e Te ee Tree sa -60 oS -90 80 .90 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. Ib. .03 033% .03 0334 .03 03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.Ib. .03 .04 .03 .04 02 .03% 
Light, 250 Ib casks..... Ib. .03 .04 .03 .04 2! 03% 
Charcoal, Hardwood, _— 
BO. WES 5s ésn00008 bi 20 18 20 18 19 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbl. 
i ETE Ib. .06 061% .06 .06'4 06 06% 
Wood, powd,100 lb. bbls.Ib. .04 -05 .04 .05 .04 .05 
Chestnut, clarified bblswks.Ib. .015% .013%, .01% .01% .01% .02 
Bote SEO WHER. ccccdcger eee 01% 01% .01% 2.012 01% 
— 60%, 100 Ib. bags 
cor seesececcreces | 047% .047% cee 04% 
oand. decol. bgs wks...lb. .05 .051 5 05% .04%  .05 
China Clay, Ip, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 
Powdered, bbls......... Ib. .01 .02 01 .02 01 .02 
Pulverized, bbls wks...ton10.00 12.00 10.80 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Imported, lump, bulk..ton15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks con- 
Lt Rear pe ee b. .07 0814 .07 08% .07 08% 
cyls, cl., contract..... | er C'S OST 05% 
Liq tank cyls wks con- 
So ee ee ee 100 Ib - 1.85 ae 1.85 A oe 1.85 
Multi c-l cyls. wks cont..Ib. 2.00 2:22 2.00 ae jo 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 >. 
Gta. 86-1 WES: ixacsacs .06 07%~ .06 07% 06 0714 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib ar 
Bisa a Dawid: Bla eve areata ae .20 21 .20 so) 15 .20 
Rec) MIMD sc swine eisai 1b .30 31 .30 ‘ao wrais 
Chloropicrin ; comml cyls.Ib. .85 90 85 1:25 90 Eso 
Chrome, Green, CP...... Ib. .20 30 .20 .30 28 29 
Commercial ...6ssc0ass Ib. .06%4 .10 06%, .10 06% .10 
eres ID. .15 16 i 16 14 .16 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% _ 
Cueeme BHIS cassie Ib. .05 0534 «05 0534 .043 05% 
20° soln, 400 lb. bbls..Ib. ... 0514 .05 5% 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib. 
ROPERS ate perce lo. 27 28 27. 28 27 .28 
Oxide, green, bbls...... Ib. .22 23 22 23 19 ae 
oo ee ae | bbl. 8.50 9.00 8.50 9.00 8.50 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls......  — .60 .60 80 oe 
Carbonate tech., bbls...Ib. 1.35 1.40 1.34 1.40 is 
Piydrate, DBR .vessse Ib. 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 ae 
Linoleate, paste, bbls....lb. ... .30 30 -40 see 
Resinate, fused, bbls... .Ib. oe <a 12% see 
Precipitated, bbls ..... Ib. 32 sa .42 41 .42 
+ Delivered. 
September '34: XXXV, 3 
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Cobalt Oxide 
Current Eth ; ; 
aan The following 
a Tre ie following 
Market Low High Low _ High : . 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bags.Ib. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1,15 £35 
Cochineal, gray or bk. bg..lb. 35 .40 035 42 36 42 
Teneriffe silver, bags...lb. .36 .40 .36 43 Ba 43 : 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 - cate 9.00 7.87% 9.00 5.00 9.00 
Carbon: a 400 lb bbls. els SHH ..- 08% .07 .08 
52-54% bbls......... 1b 15% .161%4 .15% .16 1.153% 117% 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls....lb. .17 18 17 18 a iy 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs..... ID. 37 38 Pe .40 39 40 
— PRCCIP.« Whe ec Ie ess .20 ae .20 eo ae 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..lb. .15 BY AZ 17 14% = «215 
Resinate, precip., bbls..lb. .18 19 18 ' 19 . roa a R E 
Steargve, precip., bbls...lb. .35 .40 Pa .40 
Sub- —— verdigris, 400 AVAI LA = L E 
eS 2 aS nee i. 38 19 18 19 18 .19 
Sulfate, bbls c- Fp i0@ ib. ... 3.85 3.75 3.85 3.00 3.75 FO R 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
Cl WES. BAGS... ccsces tonl4.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 SPOT OR CONTRACT SALE 
Corn Syrup, 42 deg., bbls. 

S Odea eae as 2 ER (G0 | 2.59 3.04 3.59 2.61 3.04 
43 GGi.5 DOts s64ic os HOU IOs << 3.64 3.09 3.64 2.66 3.09 . 

Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib. MICHLER’S KETONE 
pee Preeieess lb. .40 142 .40 42 .40 ~~ «42 MIXED-MONONITROCHLORO-BENZENES 
— Tartar, U ore, _— MIXED-MONONITROTOLUENES 
& gran., 300 Ib. Is ar 18% .17% 19% .14% .17%4 : 
Creosote, USP. -» 42 lb cbys Ib. .45 47 45 47 40 47 MIKED-MONOMITROX VLENES 
Oil, Grade 1 tanks...gal. (119 112) lik) 112) 112 MIXED-TOLUIDINES 
——— : See 10 12 10 mY. .10 12 MIXED-XYLIDINES 
ws a OO Ee gal. .09 By Y.. .09 <2 .09 12 
Cresol, USP. drums....lb. ... sh ware oki 10% 11 MONOBENZYL PARR-AMINOPNENOL 
Crotonaldehyde, 98% 50 gal. MONOCHLOROBENZENE 
C < ° E ° . : ees “ .26 .30 -26 .30 “aa .36 MONOETHYLANILINE 
wabear, English ..ccsce Ib. .19 By 19 49 .16 Pr. : x 
Cutch, Rangoon, 100 ‘Ib. MONOETHYL-ORTHO TORUIDING 
Hales eee eto re 0236 ci 02% .02% .03 NEVILE & WINTHER’S ACID 
—* Solid, 100 Ib. ihe ce) :14, 743,13 
aiptee a cemelacs oaarens eee .041 was 04%4 .02! 044% 2 e 
Philipines, ook te me 08% 0434 0334 0434 se 2 axis NITROBENZENE-META-SULFONIC ACID 
Cyanamid, bags c-l frt NITRO FILTERS 
5 allowed a e- bate LOFM% «cx 1.07% .97% 1.07% OIL OF MIRBANE 
extrin, corn, 140 1 ags . 

Core eT TE 100 Ib. 4.05 4.20 3.50 4.20 2.89 3.84 ORTHO-AMINOPHENCL 
British Gum, bags..100 Ib. 4.30 4.60 3.75 4.60 3.89 3.92 ORTHO-ANISIDINE 
White, 140 lb. bags.100 lb. 4.00 4.20 3.47 4.20 2.94 3.79 fo} ad fom siete) 2°):14, 744, |; 
Potato Yellow, 22 lb , E 

FER apren Perot lb. .07% .083%% .0734 .08% .07% .09 gigi 
White, 220 Ib bags Ic-llb .08 .09 .08 .09  .08 §8 .09 ORTHO-NITROCHLOROBENZENE 

pLaPioca, “+ bags 2 -lb. .063%4 .073%4 .0634 .073% .063% .08 ORTHO-NITROPHENOL 
iamylamine, drums, wks. wee 1.00 aaa 1.00 are saa ‘ 
Diamylene, drums, wks. ie .09 .10 .09 .10 ata’ ioe ORTHO -PeTROTOLUENS 
CARRE WOE» cctresccctouss aaa 08% ... OG .«. Ree ORTHO-TOLUIDINE 
tn ny wks., — Ib. .60 PY | .60 PY Fs oat eae ORTHO-TOLUIDINE-META-SULFONIC ACID 
iamylphthalate, drs wks.gal. ... yi ye nae 2 
Diamyl Sulfide, drms, wks.lb. ... 1.10 sii 1.10" -* a. hone eee 
Dianisidine, barrels ..... Ib. 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.70 PARA-AMINOPHENOL (BASE) 
Dibutylphthalate, wks ...lb. .20% .21 _ 20% .21 .20% 2 PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
Fm de ti 50 gal drs bo a a: a 31% .297 1 PARA-NITROANILINE-ORTHO-SULFONIC ACID 
Dichloroethylether, 50 “aa ; re ae ae iss PARA-NITROBENZOIC ACID 
MS, se tacdeaeee cues | ae sal ‘ae <a .16 an PARA-NITROCHLOROBENZENE 
Dichloromethane, drs wks.lb. ... Bo eee 2 «es ine PARA-NITROPHENOL 
THURS, WES: -.c6bcecwess || rr ZG? wd Eee «0 oat 
Dichloro ypentanes, drums, PARA-NITROTOLUENE 
NOME (slits oo ea canes Ib. .0278 .036 .0278 .036 ue ro PARA-PHENETIDINE 
PIRI G 5 WMDs 5G oho. 6 cisics 0 eee 02% «a. A ae cad - 
Diethyamine, 400 lb drs ..lb. 2.75 3.00 249 3.00 249 3.00 PARES OSeeanes 
Diethyl Carbinol, drums..!b. .60  .75 .60 75 see eee PERI ACID 
Diethylcarbonate, com. drs - a 235 ae .35 PHENYL-ALPHA-NAPHTHYLAMINE 
90% grade, drs....... Ib +25 25 PHENYL-BETA-NAPHTHYLAMINE 
Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drslb.  .52 io 52 cas 52 55 
Diethyleneglycol, drs ....lb. .14 16 14 .16 14 .16 PHENYL GAMMA ACID 
Mono ethyl ether, drs. Ib. 115 16 15 16 15 -16 PHENYL-METHYL-PYRAZOLENE 
Distialen butyl ether, ge on -26 ine .26 ace -26 PHENYL PERI ACID 
se a es og a ae “s 2 S#@ 2 PICRAMIC ACID 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..lb. .64 .67 .64 .67 .64 .67 PICRIC ACID 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 Ib. 
MUMMINEI Saves Siete acd bree ec Ib. .26 aad .26 .27 .20 .26 RESORCINOL, TECHNICAL 
Diethysulfate, technical, 50 R SALT 
GEl GLUE oiskccicis es |) ae rey eas er ave ee S ACID 
Diglycol Oleate, bbls..... | 18 .16 18 are ae 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, SCHAEFFER SALT 
pure 25 & 40% sol 100% SODIUM METANILATE 
Di — ss ance BPN gecgso de ‘ee —_ a a se ‘_ SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE 
imethylaniline, >drsIibD. .2 os of Jf “ae ° 
Dimethyl Ethy! Carbinol, drs. SODIUM PARA-NITROPHENOLATE 
Ri Ae ees tea Mong otarate era Ib. .60 75 .60 To, ths Pee SODIUM PICRAMATE 
st phthalate drs...lb. ... ys eee ye an STABILIZERS 
Jimethysulfate, 100 lb drs lb. .45 50 45 50 045 50 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls Ib. 117 .19%4z 17. .19%4z... 118 SULFANILIC ACID 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib SULFUR DIOXIDE 
I ee ee errs ee Ib. .14 15% 14 15% wa tS aa iheolew-¥'4:7:0, 11409) 3 
Jinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib 
eee mEee ‘+ 27 » +S S&S TOLIDINE (BASE) 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls lb. .23 24 23 24 23 .24 TRIBUTYLAMINE 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls Ib. ... 16% .153 16% 15 17 
Dioxan (See Diethylene 
RTE fea g wibhig-scte ewes ae 
DPS IIUN $< 678ie 6.0 @ 6 .10's.«a'a,0' Ib. 1S 25 15 25 15 40 
Diphenylamine . TO: eee 34 3 34 31 34 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 Ib bbl 
er tore eee mB. ae sae 36 Fj .30 .37 
Dip Oil, 25%, drums..... ie. 24 25 23 25 «30 25 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt 
cLenieneevewee seas ton 36.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 26.09 36.00 TEES, 8 CREST 
We IOBOR 3 Gis Ge siciee aha aid Ib. .05 05% .05 05% .05 05% : 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb. cases..Ib. .44 47 .40 47 .40 43 E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 7 bbls i : 
se. a err OM. ac. 22S Bae 22s 2.20 Organic Chemicals Department 
Ether, USP sess 55 sok 

MGS) sce cnccsccves Ih .22 .23 .22 .24 22 .24 Wilmington, Delaware 
COME. ease vars sees Ib. .09 .10 .09 10 -09 .10 
tHigher price refined. xTanks 2c lower. zHigher price for purified. 
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Ether, Isopropyl, 
Gum Copal Congo 


Prices 








1933 


__Low High 


09° 210 
10 10% 
65 .68 
88 90 
50 55 
22 .24 
.30 
50 BY’ 
25 .29 
12% 
3714 55 
3() 30% 
65 .70 
PY gi .85 
05 09 
“a0 .28 
20 
15 it? 
16 A: 
21 ‘23 
18 .18 
be Pe 
45 4714 
14.00 16.50 
13.50 14.50 
044% 07% 
1.85 1 Bs 
1.85¢ 2.50 
28.00 35.50 
3714 —«42 
06 .07 
02% = .04 
15.00 20.00 
24.00 30.00 
10 15 
.30 
; 5.00 
144% .18 
04 05 
18 Z3 
07 19 
.14 18 
25.00 26.00 
42 43 
18 .20 
03 07 
05% .08 
45 50 
1.00 1.70 
3.24 3.34 
2.33 
10% il 
07%, .10% 
05 08 


04 06% 


a 


04 .05 
08 -16 
03 .04 
85 90 


03 .05 
3 Fp 
17 20 


164% .28 
.06 10% 


-08 19 


Current 1934 — 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK mame ___iaw 
Ether Isopropyl 50 gal. 
| Pg a a Ib. .07¢x .08 .07¢x .08 
} Synthetic, wks, drums. lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 
OH ENC KISER | Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
e e | CONES ioc scolar eae Ib. .07% .08 07% .08 
MED: vy ccc.cek eece ee Ib. .08% .09 08% .09 
} Anhydrous, tanks ..... Ib. .09 10 .09 10 
G. Mm. b. , q. BEAMS 25,650 a eres 1b; .10 10% «10 10% 
a Acetoacetate, 50 gal drslb. .65 .68 .65 .68 
i] aggre 300 Ib drs lb. .88 90 .88 90 
. ° Sromide, tech, drums..Ib.  .5! 35 .50 <5 
Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine Chloride, 200 Ib drums..Ib. .22 24 22 24 
Chlorocarbonate cbys...lb. .. 30 we .30 
Crotonate, drums....... Ib. 1.00 }25 1.00 Li2> 
Ether, Absolute, 50. gal 
U RIES ier RO: Ib. 50 «525052 
res Lactate, drums works..Ib.  .25 29 25 sas 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs 
re ee eet en rise Ib. .08% ) 08% .09 
kd Oxalate, drums works.lb. .37% 55 soe Ve 05S 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs 
n “oan ne eheEL. ba 0 3014 30 3014 
— Dibromide, 60 Ib 
Se ee eer: » 69 70 65 70 
| Ciletiidein, 40%, 10 gal 
| cbys chloro, cont..... | ne fs 85 75 85 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums Ib. .06 09 0514 .09 
a Glycol, 50 gal drs wks Ib. .26 .28 .26 28 
— Crystals @ Powder @ Granular [ff Mono “Butyl “Ether drs 
WR gw ccnuntccelesie ores 20 20 
. = - Mony Ethyl Ether drs 
Guaranteed U. S. P. * eee ee 1600 «417 15 17 
Mono f£thyl Ether Acet- 
u BOO 0 WOES. as osee woos 17% 18 16% 18 
. | Mono Methyl Ether, drs 
n Sole Agent eee Mae ON seas ead Sa a. a 
i | PAPER 5 gis cs-a:0's ice wares 18 18 18 18 
| oe ea ss) re reer | ae Re a mY is 
— | Ethvlidenaniline ......... Ib. .45 47% «45 474% 
n Feldspar, bulk pottery...ton . 14.50 = 6i5:. oe 
Powdered, bulk works. tonl3. 50 14.50 13.50 14.50 
. INCORPORATED Ferric Chloride, tech, crys- 
tal 475 Ib KBléncces.. Ib. .05 07% .05 07% 
° r Fish Scrap, dried, wks. .unit 2.60* #2.25 2.60* 
101 Maiden Lane, New York Acid. Bulk 7 & 3%4% de- 
Le u — Norfolk & Balt. : dna s 
~ 0 Pe ere unit ; 2.00 2.00% 2.50 
G BEekman 3-1923 | Fluorspar, 98%. bags.......28.00 35.50 28.00 35.50 
| Formaldehyde, aniline, 100 Ib. ee ae 
GOWNS) 2 sca.cuiess ates ale Ib. .37% 42 374% 42 
ied USP, 400 Ib bbls wks.Ib. .06 07 .06 .07 
ic let =I1 IL Le hee 2 Posen Flour acces 053 Ib. .02% .04 02% .04 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines 
i Aa iele phate atin opri ate areal sais ton 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 
7 — —— | Imp. powd c-1 bags...ton24.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech.) drums wks 
ed ee ee ee Ib. .108 15 .10$ 15 
/ { j Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb dr 
e ADDO ode. 7 dale era enese Menem Ib 30 30 
{ } Furfurvl Acetate, 1 Ib tins Ib. a 5.00 ee 5.00 
es Oil, 10% ‘impurities Ib. 16 18 16 18 
PREC, CHINE: « 6é.0% om de < Ib. .04 95 .04 05 
Are the Advantages Crystals, 100 ib. boxes. .Ib. .20 123 120123 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib, bbls.Ib. 108% 112 (08% 12 
. ..  o6mep . ee i Solid, 50 Ib. boxes...... Ib. .16 18 16 18 
of Victor T.S.P. . .. in safety? . . . wetting | EIA ea hig nae En: ton25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 
power? . . . saponification of ordinary animal G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls.lb.  .42 43 42 43 
ees net RE SA ori x OU io a aa b. .18 20 18 20 
and vegetable oils? . . . emulsification of min- | Gambier, com. 200 Ib. es...Ib. 534 .04 053% 
5 oe ‘ | singapore c .. ee a 
eral oils? .. . as a “deflocculating” agent? .. . ae ~— a be. 05 07 
in ease of rinsing? . .. efficiency in lukewarm Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cases.Ib.  .50 35 45 655 
9 i m é » Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l wks. 
water: ...m economy: ...asa water-softener ? Ron ae ed a freee 100 Ib. 1.10 1.30 1.10 1.30 
You will find the answer to these and other im- | aaa y cng ee, 3.24 3.34 3.24 «3.34 
portant questions in this new booklet written at Tanner’s Special, 100 Ib. 
DROS ici acess .--100 Ib. 2.33 2.33 
“phosphate head- Glue, bone, com. grades, c-l 
as Gi) Y a MRD, 3 ckcct igang awa a eee Ib. .08 12% .08 124% 
N quarters. Send for Better grades, c-l, bags.lb. .12% .16 12% 216 
a copy today. Victor Casein, kegs «....¢.+0- Ib. .18 22 18 22 
: 7 it Hide, high gerd, c-l. bags.Ib. .23 .28 Pe i -28 
Chemical Works, 141 Med. grd, c-l, bags..Ih, .19 230 19.23 
, on : | Low grade, c-l, bags. .Ib. 13% .19 13% .19 
W. Jackson Blvd., | Glycerin, CP, $50 Ib drs..Ib. 113% 114 111 114 
Chicago. Dynamite, 100 Ib drs...Ib. .13 13% .10 13% 
| Saponification, tanks ...Ib. .093q  .10 0634 + .10% 
| Soap ce ee Ib. .0834 .09 06% .09% 
| Glyceryl Phthallate ...... Ib. 28 28 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls.....1b. 18 18 
Glycol Phthallate ........ lb. 28 28 
Glycol Stearate ...cccces lb. 20 -20 
Graphite, 
Crystalline, 500 Ib bbls..lb. .04 05 .04 .05 
Flake, 500 Ib. bbls..... Ib. .08 .16 .08 .16 
Amorphous, UbIs. 6csecess b. .03 .04 .03 .04 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes....lb.  .87 90 85 .90 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea, 
BOD Ti DOWER 6.606 0.6 8s 1D. 439 40 35 40 
Glassy, 250 lb cases.....lb. .50 wo .50 “39 
Arabic, amber sorts...... Ib, .093@ .10 .0734 .10% 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- 
jak) 200 Ib bags...... Ib. .03 4 .03 .06 
Egyptian, 200 Ib cases..Ib. .12 15 AZ 15 
Benzoin Sumatra, U.S.P. 120 
RMN Socata peace D. +32 2 20 a 
Copal Congo, 112 Ib. bags, 
clean, opaquet ...... Ib, .24%@ .245¢ .24% .28 
PGCE. SADELT  oiiccicnee as b. .0834 .09% .085¢ .10% 
fe ight, BINDOCET Us 5 o:5 s6es Ib. .145¢ .14% .14% «19 
+ Carlot (min. 30,000 Ibs.) prices apply to assorted lots 
car te quantities ot a single grade. 
* & 10; = & 50. § Tanks, lc lowet 
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Gum Copal Congo 
Linseed Cake 

















Current 1934 1933 
ee ee ___Market___Low__High _Low__High_ 
Copal Congo water, white? lb. .415¢ $21 .4135g .48 mY 3 48 
Damar Batavia standard << 

1D. GOMGRT vas ek s'e5:e ] 13% 1334 .127 1334 .08% .15% 
Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags7. ib, 0534 .06% .053 07 .04 07% 
Seeds, 136 lb cases?..lb. .07 8 071 09! 05 0914 
F Splinters, 136 Ib cases 
ONG WARS ccs. vicicss Ib. .061g 065 05% 065 .05% .06 
Singapore, 
No. 1, 224 lb cases}....lb. .15% 16 15% 18 091 18 
No. 2, 224 Ib casesj....lb. .0936 .09% .09% .11 07 11% 
No. 3, 180 Ib seeeT lb. .05% .06 051% .07 04% 007% 
Gum Ester, lig HH} 63 7 06 07% r 
Copal Manila 180. 190 ib. "baskets 
Loba Af eoee eee ecees lb. 114g 117% 1144 141% .09 13% 
So a ete Ib, 110% 103, .10% 131 .08 13 
PAIS VOY on onek 6664.0 OR Ib. .0934 10% 0934 12 .07 12 
DE 20 SSOEIED | a5 wlassiere ass : 07 07 06% 07%  .05 .07 
D BB Chie? ccccccsdo 08 0812 08 .09! 0534 .09% 
Copal East Indies chips, 180 Oth bags? 
$nib bok eo dah Ai. ata orale eae Ib. .04 04% = .04 .05 04 .07 
Pale bold, 224 lb cst..Ib. ; 17 16 ska .05! SY 
Pale nubs, 180 lb bags?.lb.  .11 1034 .10% .13 .05 «id 
Copal Pontianak, 224 lb cases 
Bold gen No. 1f....Ib. .175 .18% .17% .19 .14 18% 
Gen. chips spoty..... Ib. 075 .081 07% +.08% «05 08 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb cs..lb. .09% .095@ .0934 .11% .09 124% 
No. 2, 80-85 lb cases..]lb. .09% 09% 09% 11% _ «08! 12 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..lb. .08 0g} 0s 08% .08 084 
Gamboge, pipe, cases...... Ib. .60 .65 57 65 .42 65 
Powdered, bbls ........ Ib. .70 75 .67 PY g- -50 70 
Ghatts, Sol bags... «cn<%.<% Ib. .09 09%4 .09 .091 .06 09% 
Karaya, pow. bbls xxx....lb. .23 25 ime 25 
bE Cie ee ir er Ib 5 .16 5 .16 
No l 4GVevcedan an’ Ih. 08 19 Os 11 
No. re ere Ib. .07 0g 07 .09 or 
Kauri, 24. 226 lb cs No. 17lb. .19 191% 19 25 20 ‘29 
No. 2 fair paletss.... Ib, .141%4 5 12% 16 12! 1 
Brown Chips, 224-226 lb. 
CRBOIE, «cc's: biane-sse es Ib. .06%4 084 06% .081% 06 ska 
Bush Chips, 224-226 Ib 
ee eee re eee IDs .<22 22% 22 24 YY 24 
Pale Chips, 224-226 Ib. 
| aera iee lb. 4.14 31 .14 11 .14 
| | eR Ib. 80 By i .80 owe 
MOSM 95s oii cies hanced lb. 5 55 PK 55% 267g «.40 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bags & 300 Ib casks.Ib. .48 4814.44 .50 wk 50 
Senegal, picked bags...... te. at 21 17 21 
ORES oe ccryidighd het a Ib. 09.34 0 O08 10 
POGG,. BGs. os s:04:4.05 6280 IDS, ( 9.50 10.50 
PAINE oKk6.0 sos 280 Ibs. ... 9.50 10.75 
Tragacanth. No. 1 bags....Jb. 1.15 1.00 1.20 65 1.00 
WOGCh; DGGE  . ccck ws cesle Ib, .031% .0334 .03% .04 
Hematine crystals, 400 Ib 
WOME ‘ee lacerey ie tide a.d Saers she ID, ..2¢ 18 16 18 10 18 
Paste, 500 bbls. ........... Ib. 11 oui ne 1! 
Hemlock 25%, 600 Ib. bbls. 
PRs on eae ary era, eras cake Ib. .031 04% 03% 04! 03% .04% 
1 er ete rn eer ton 6.00 16.00 exe 26:00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks. .Ib. 30 30 .30 
Hexane, normal 60-70°C. 
Group 3, tanks...... gal. 14 14 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
GRUMIR? evegres gas cite Ib. 7 39 37 .39 uns 
Hoof Meal, fob Chicago. unit 2 1.85 2 60 AS 1.75 
South Amer. to arrive.unit 85 1.65 1.80 1.40 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
190 TD ClO soe in cess Ib: .2t 21 0 21 .20 21 
Hydroxyamine wines ce 
ee ee ee Tr er exis 15 ea 5:35 . HIS 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bl = Tb. 17 20 <iz 20 11 20 
Indigo Madras, bbls...... Tp. 1.25 1.30 4.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
20% paste, drums...... ID. <55 18 m 18 15 
Synthetic, OTN 6.6066 6c Ib. 12 12 12 
Iodine, crude ....... per kilo I5sld_.. 15s ld e'4 
Resublimed, kegs ...... Ib. G0) 1.90 2.30 2.10 3.40 
Irish Moss, ord. bales....]b. .07 08 07 .08 
Bleached, prime, bales..lb. .14 15 14 ak5 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°,bbls.1b.¢ .03 04 03 .04 
Tron Chloride sce Ferric or Ferrous 
NiGrate: EGE <cicicae Ib. .09 10 09 10 .09 
Com, bhis. «..<<. 100 Ib. 2.75 25 2.75 3.25 2.50 3.25 
Oxide, LEnglish...... Ib. .0834 .09 0834 + .09 04 07 
Isobutyl Carbinol (128-132°C) 
drums, wks.......... lb. .329 34 329 34 
tanks, whiks, Ib... ...<:.. Ib. .326 .326 ae 
Isopropyl Acetate, tanks...Jb. 07% .07 O24: ccs ou, 
Japan Wax, 224 Ib cases..Ib. .0634 07° .06 .08 05% .08 
Keiselguhr, 95 Ib. bgs. N.Y. 
PS coda cite elena ton60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
Lead Acetate,bbls wks.100 lb. 9.50 oe 9.50 8.50 9.50 
White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 
WN ss core oc crea eaie 100 Ib. 10.50 ... 10.50 9.50 10.50 
Arsenate, drs cl-Icl wks.lb. .09 103 .07 48 .09 10% 
Linoleate, solid bbls..... ID. ..2¢ 26% .26 26%4 ... ee 
Metal, c-l NY ...... 1GG:IB. 2. 75 3.75 4.25 3.00 4.50 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks.Jb. .10 .14 .10 .14 .10 .14 
Oleate, bhis, .<isicsxe« Io. .15 .16 Fa .16 s55 .16 
Lead Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib. 
Me 5. ce Bie OES Se aoe e 052 16 052 0634 .05% 07 
Red, 500 ‘Yb bbls wks. . : 062 067 062 07% .06% .08 
Resinate, precip., »bls..lb. . 14 14 18% 
Stearate, BpIS. .éesss Ib; 22 .23 22 23 
White, 500Ilb bbls wks. Ib. 0614 .07 06% ~~ .07 06 .07 
Sulfate,500lb bbls wks.Ib. .06 .06 05! .06 
Lime, ground stone bags.ton 9.25 4.50 9.25 4.50 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls.... gal. .14 3 i4 33 15 17 
Linseed cake, bags...... ton 00 1.50 6335200 
¢Higher price for lcl quantities. 
+ Carlot (min. 30,000 lbs.) prices apply to assorted lots as well as 


carlot quantities of a single 


"34, XXXV, 


grade. 
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lag Recent 


CHEMICAL 
Developments 


IX 





1. NEW LOW-PRICED THINNER 


Parathinner is a water-white, liquid mixture of para- 
menthane (a saturated terpene) with dipentene, 
menthene, and similar terpene hydrocarbons. It has 
a Kauri Butanol value of about 55. In distillation 
and evaporation range it is intermediate between 
turpentine and dipentene. It is a good thinner for 
paint and varnish products, blends in all proportions 
with other commonly used thinners, and sells at a 
low price. 


2. FOR SYNTHETIC CAMPHOR 


A pure alpha-pinene is derived from steam-distilled 
wood turpentine for use in making synthetic camphor. 


3. WATERPROOF PORTLAND CEMENT 
A limed wood rosin has recently been developed 
especially for waterproofing Portland Cements and 
its use for this purpose is increasing. 


HIGH GLOSS CARTONS 


High gloss cartons, that do not soil easily, are being 
made with nitrocellulose lacquer. 


5. PUBLIC UTILITIES PAINT 
Tornesit, the new chlorinated rubber paint, offers 
valuable protection to gas holders, purifiers, oil 
tanks, sub-stations, towers, and steel poles. It is 
economical and stands up well under the severest 
conditions, 


6. PROTECTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
Window frames, plumbing fixtures, tiles, grille work, 
and other articles liable to soilure from plaster and 
cement during installation can be protected from 
this with nitrocellulose lacquer. 


7. ESSENTIAL OILS 


From pine oil are produced terpene hydrate, liquid 
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v terpineol, fenchyl alcohol, borneol, anethol, and 

7| ta . 

M synthetic terpineol. All these materials are used by 

i manufacturers of essential oils. MY 

~ ‘ 

v u 

d 8. COLORED RUBBER i 

4 . . 

Mi There is a nitrocellulose lacquer flexible and elastic 

y enough forapplication to rubber. Itcomes inany color, 

4 . . . 

4 adds gloss, and protects against moisture and acids. 

4 

ka 

4 

v More detailed information on any of the above t 
i . . . . ‘ 

y subjects may be secured by filling in this coupon. " 

Ms ’ 

A ‘ 

i ee ee a -------------I 

A 

«§ HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY |: 

71 INCORPORATED ’ 

4 ° . 

v Wilmington, Delaware Y 

— bd 
. . . 4 

¥ I am interested in items numbered: M 

a eccecesececeecoeccocsosececccccsc ee coseseseseseesesesssssce v 

a4 

v RM ai aise oa eneenes 45 2a sadecneinsesnamesmaes 

¥ 

v BERNA Giwdwatincenssedescdaticccsacenceccasa 

a4 

v Company. .........---------------=------ .-<--- “ 

y IN-19-€ 

s4 ESKCESecece = i< rrr=s 332. 1535355555552 = 3332322 
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SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS 


for the 
LACQUER AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


KESSCo 
PRODUCTS ACETINE 
Acetone CP Solvent for Basic Dyestuffs 
Methyl Ethy! Ketone 
Ethyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. & Sec. 
Butyl Alcohol, Nor. & Sec. 
Amyl Acetate: All Grades 
Amyl Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Buty! Propionate 
Butyl Stearate 
Phthalates: 
Dimethy! Dibutyl 
Diethyl! Diamy! 


Textile Printing 
Flavoring Solvent Other Uses 


DIACETINE 


Perfumery Trade 
Resembles Acetine & Triacetine 
in uses and properties. 


TRIACETINE 


Acetine 
Diocetine Triacetine Cellulose Acetate Plasticizer. 
Special Solvents Non-poisonous Solvent-Plas- 
aod Plasticisers ticizer. Perfumery Fixative. 


K.406 


THE KESSLER CHEMICAL 
‘CORPORATION 


lth Ave. & 26th St. B. & O. Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of the 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 








TO THE WILLARD 


‘ 

i 

i 

a , ' P 

5 o rers have found their greatest 
thrill in the Willard’s luxury of ac- 
ommodations, and excellent cuisine 


Explore the Capital from this 


of convenience 


Dine in the famous “Crystal Room” 
Popular Price Coffee Shop. 


WILLARD HOTEL 


“Residence of Presidents” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 














Linseed Meal P rices 








Orange-Mineral 
Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
Linseed Meal, bags...... ton ... 41.00 30.50 41.00 28.00 37.00 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls Ilec-l 
dE ree Ib. .0434 .05 043% «05 0434 .05 
Logwood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls. lb. 08% .12% 08% .12% «05 12% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes....... Ib. .14% .17% .14% 17% .08 17% 
Sticks Pe rer ton24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 
Madder, Dutch ......e0- th... 322 <25 .22 By 22 «5 


Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl.ton60.00 65.00 55.00 65.00 46.00 65.00 
mes Carb, tech, 70 “ 
1 NS Sa iss 634 <a 06% .0534 .06% 
Chloe flake, 375 lb drs re 
WER cance cusseuatae ton36.00 39.00 34.00 39.00 34.00 36.00 
Imported shipment ...ton31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 
Fused, imp., 900 lb bbls NY 


hdd etd aca Se ecetedieriet ton ... 31.00 sos? S180 coe” Saco 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, crys, 
400 lb bbls, wks..... ID. 10 10% .10 10% «10 10% 
=. USP, light, 100 Ib. 
UB cc csca eee aie aaieeue >» see 42 ts 42 ara 42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls. aye .50 eves .50 als .50 
Parmtate, BOIS. ois Te .22 APS 21 s0 nee Licre 
Stearate, BIS. os:<s400%% Ib. 239 .22 wets aes 
Linoleate, lig. drums....lb. .18 19 18 <9 
Resinate, — bbls....lb. .08% .08% .08% .08% 
OOOEID., WOR. ses sess ae Bs IY 11% .12% 
Sulfate, ae. 550 lb drs 
Peer S tocadiencaeieaae Ib. .09 09% .08 09% .07 08 
eee ag << a 30%, 200 
pa aeee ake ace Bf -16 Be Ib. -16 Ps 8. .16 
Chisrige, “600 Ib casks. .07 .08 -07 .08 .07 .08 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide) en 
Pie rr re Oe 03% .06 03% .06 .03% .06 
ay 55%,400 lb bbls. Re nis .04 nae .04 Sov .04 
Bark, - AMmscan: 6.600 ton26.00 27.00 26.00 31.00 22.00 31.00 
Marble Flour, bulk....... tonl12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Mercuric chloride ........ lb. .88 .93 .82 {93 .67 .87 
Mercury metal ....76 lb. flask74.50 77.00 66.50 79.00 48.00 69.00 
Meta-nitro- aniline ~ aave, baheokte Ib. -.67 69 .67 .69 67 69 
Meta-nitro-para-oluidine 200 
Pe SIDIB. v0 o-0k<.0500%.es,0 Ib. 1.40 1.55 1.40 i es 1.40 1.55 
Meta- — diamine 300 
ere errr re ee bp. .80 .84 80 4 .80 84 
Semetie. S00: Ab! C8. Ib. 1.20 1-25 1.20 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Silicofluoride, bbls ...... Ib. .09 .10 .09 11 083% 11 
Stearate, DHS o6c.cccecs Ib, .F9 .20 19 0 16% .20 
Meta- ama diamine, 300 Ib 
EE ee Pre re I 67 69 67 .69 67 69 
Methanct (Wood Alcohol) 

PE, SIRES Sicccceaus Oo ee 25 Aree a5 .20 .20 
5%. SOnks oni cece gal. .33 035 33 509 we se 
IF 002 MAE eikas ase gal. .34 .39 .34 39 .34 39 

*Pure, Synthetic drs cars.gal. ... 40 Sts a .40 37% «440 

*Synthetic, tanks ...... Gal: sc a SONS, “arse 35% 

*Denat. grade, tanks....gal. ... 43 .40 "43 BR .40 

Methyl Acetate drs 82%.gal. .12 mh lk: 12 13 512 3 
OFF CHOKE bo aics:sivacs Pal. vais oe wave Pa Stans as 
Acetone, drums ....... gal. .53% .56 53% .57 42 a 
Hexyl Ketone, pure...lb. ... 1.20 ais 1.20 tam 1.20 
Anthrapuinone........ ib. 65 .67 65 -67 .65 -67 
Butyl Ketone, tanks....lb. ... 10% .10% .10% 7 gee 


Cellosolve (See Ethylene 
Glycol Mono Methyl Ether) 


Chloride, 90 Ib cyl...... Ib. .45 45 645 45 45 45 

Ethyl Ketone, tanks..... Ib. 07% .07% .07% ote 

Propyl carbinol, drums..lb. "60 PY i: .60 in ar ae 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks..lb.65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs....lb. ... 2.50 ane 2.50 2.50 3.00 
Molasses, blackstrap, tanks 

PD. ike Ns ane ewes gal. .06 06% .06 -09 .044%4 .07 
Monoamylamine, drs, wks. 7 ts 1.00 co 1.00 : ie 


Monochlorobenzene, drums, see 
Chlorobenzene, mono. 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, 


300 Ib drums.......: Ib. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Montan Wax, crude, bags.lb. .10% .11 10 A | 033% .10 
Myrobalans 20%, liq bbls. .1b. a 04% .03% .04% .03% .04% 

50% Solid, 50 lb boxes.lb. 06% .06 06% .05 .06% 
Bik MMR Wench wav aiare eer ton ... 25.00 25.00 32.00 27:00 35.60 
[a eerie ton ... 16.00 16.00 18.00 15.00 22.00 
R2 DROS socks ss waineniere tonl6.00 16.50 16.25 18.00 15.00 22.00 
Naphtha. v.m. & p. (deodor- 
ized) tanks, Group 3 
SOME cues > Cea nietee "Ses 06% .06% .07% ... nae 
Bayoune, taneS..s< so s-0 MBs sé 2 ae 091% 08% .09% 
Naphthalene balls, 250 lb bbls 
WEBS, 5:0. c1b-wiecrersamewaen Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 05% .07 
CBG TD: oes0<sec 100 Ib. 1.15 1.90 1.75 255 | ey 5 as 
Crushed, chip. bgs wks..lb. ... .05 atte .05 ee .05 
Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks.Ib. ... SOR) eek 2 ee 07% 
Nickel Chloride, Sl) eee Ib. .18 19 18 19 eae 19 
Oxide, 100 Ib ‘keg s NY. oo Phe) sae Be 57 Pe ot 
Salt bbl 400 bbls” lb NY.1 a ie ae A ae 4 mG | okd 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY. i 114% .12 11% = .12 okt se 
BECCA IRPOE 0:65-0:18 $:60,0:8% ID, 439 eS 35 PE oD Pe 3. 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
NON, aie Sei aca hike e-e Grete S25. 10515 8.25 10.15 eae 
Sulfate, 55 lb. drums...lb.  .67 Dy i .67 75 .67 75 
Nitre Cake, Ec a-a: cin eiptote “ton12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 10.00 14.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 

ih, GPE WEES vids cease Ib. .08% 11 08% .11 0sy 11 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.lb.  .27 Be ef 533 27 
Nitrogenous Mat’l., bulk.unit 2.50 2.35 3.25 1.50 3.50 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbls. 

Sines ok ae bs Meee a Ib. .24 25 25 .24 ae 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....lb. ... 18 Se 18 stecs 18 

CHIMGSE. DREB sci caccccs 1B... 6k? 18 si7 18 mv 18 
Oak Bark, ground....... ton30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
| err ton20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 


Extract, 25% tan., bbls..lb. .033% .031%4 .03% .03% 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 1b casks 
PU cuca sabes oieaven Ib. .09% .10 09% .10% 09% 10% 
* Delivered basis (east of Miss, River). 
t Higher price is for lcl quantities. 
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Current Orthoaminophenol 


Phosphorous Oxychloride 








Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High [ N if iz ‘@) R M 
) Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib ne 
Sarai giale eral ne ena weloin nee 2.15 aa5 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 Ib drs. Ib 1.00 5 1.00 EES 1.00 4.15 
Orthochlorophenol, drums.lb. .50 .65 -50 .65 50 -65 
Orthocresol, drums....... Bs cho 15 13 15 oka ek5 


Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 : i? si @) "4 ‘@) l J R 
As CEUINS: 0-5.5:s:6 050 6%:5 Ib. .05% .06 05%4 .06 05% .06 


Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 


Ti CEO WiSa co oie down’ Ib. .28 .29 .28 -29 .28 .29 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib 
CS) ee ee Ib. .05%4 .06 05% .06 05% .06 


Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr. 


ee et eee Ib. 52 .80 .52 .80 .52  .90 SPE ( yLE IC _-ATIONS 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 


ROE ra cco a eared Ib. .14 okS .14 as .14 .22 
Orthonitroparachlorp henol, 
TEED. Sara bemae niece cue Ib. .70 my i .70 By 70 Pr 3. 
Osage Orange, crystals...lb. .16 oka 16 one 16 17 
St Gee. Waites .cscceccs Ib. .07 073% .07 07% .06 07% 
Powdered, 100 lb bags. Ib. 14% 215 14% .15 14% .15 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
123-127 dee. Ma P. cece Ib. .047 .0434 .04% .043%4 .02 044 
128-132 deg. M. P......lb. .0505 .0515 .043% .0515 .03% .043% 
133-1357 dé@. M.. PP... Ib. .0575 .07 .05 .07 043 05% 
Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal. 

QUE ccwrrdeccns ncueen lb.* .16 18 16 18 16 18 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib. 

RR te tage sare veay a eravarorerars sae Ip. .52 .60 we .60 <§2 .60 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib. 

ROG ..c ceetunweetns ss Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
Aminophenol, 100 lb kgs.lb. .78 .80 78 .80 78 .80 
Chlorophenol, drums....lb. .50 65 50 65 250 65 
Coumarone, 330 lb drs. ‘Ib. ae x 


Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. 


wore Aehe aa etare Ssisiereie end gal. 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 oy 2.50 B E ad yA e) L 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 Ib 
PN WMS cic o ck ccisiei Ib. .16 .20 16 -20 A 18 J &L Benzol 


Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb. bbls 





iss) 








ape resample . 45 S22 CS will be made to 
— 300 lb bbls 
RtalWels aie oe aera Ib. .48 55 48 55 18 55 - 
Wisreatihooniae nzene, 1200 conform, accu 
Bs COs Woks ke0accs Ib. .23%4 .24 23%, .24 234%, .26 ofe 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 Ib. ie i a ¥ rately, to your specifica- 
wie sana e ss eee = ae ae — yA 2.85 
itropheno 5 S.1. «AS ant 45 45 45 50 s . 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 tions, and all shipments 
Ni 120 - i re 3 04D. 92 .94 -92 .94 92 .94 1 f 
itrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls.Ib.  .35 37 (35 <3 .29 es, i i i 
Phenylenedamine, 350 Ib wi be uniform. Extensive 
et teers cea ene Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.45 1.30 1.15 1.30 ° e 
Para Tertiary amyl phenol experience in the use of 
wks, drums ......... ae -50 wae .50 eas aa 
Tol sulfonamide, 175 lt . 
Wel ccsccacescees. 20 SOO st benzol has given J&L a full 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 . . 
Ib bbls wks.......... Ibs «20° «422.202. «2D realization of the need of 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls > 
Bralaceta wreast areie. Cee o-Nceee ) 56 60 56 .60 -56 -60 : : 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basia variety which the manu- 
100 » kegs eer re eer > re , nee aa ae .24 
ROO TY BORN cc:ccickiccusaes | are ‘ae ‘eas Py} are saa + 
Perchlorethylene, 50 gal dr. Ib. ete 15 waa 15 acalt ae facture of various products 
Persian Berry Ext, bbls..lb. .25 Nom. 25 Nom. -25 Nom. a - 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° C, imposes. The function of 
group 3, tamks$..<.<:@@). .. .09 a .09 Sars aie 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amy!) : : 
Pentasol Acetate (ere Amy! J&L Benzol Service is to 
py iy ee 
Petrolatum, Green, 300 Ib. 4 4 10771 ; - 
bbl. ‘ts ET eT eee Ib. .01% .02 01% .02 01% .02 satisfy individual require 
Petroleum Ethers, tks. 30-60°, m , 
Gaeee §.ccteesccass gal... 860613 ments. Asample, which will 
Petroleum solvents and dilu 
uents © Sa 
Cleaners’ naphtha, Group 3. be made to your specifica- 
tanks Sistah ntehate tech ae gal. ails 067% .06% .07% .05 073% 4 F , 
Lacquer “liivents, Bayoune, sug 12 1a 1a a2 tions, will permit you to test 
Group 3, tanks....gal. .077% .08 06% 08% .06% 08% e 
Petroleum thinner 47-49° . vss the quality of J &L Benzol. 
tanks, Group 3...... gal. ... .05% .05% 06% ... hare 
Rubber solvent, stand. 
grade tanks, Group 3.gal. ... 067, .063%% .067% .05 .06% 
East Coast tanks....@@1. ... .09} eae -091 .09 .09 
; Stoddard ecleents 46-48 dacs ” ™ ™ J&L LIGHT OIL DISTILLATES 
fans, Grown 3... Co 063% .0534 .07% .04% 065% 
East Coast tanks....gal. ... 09% ... 09% .09 09% 
Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums.lb. .14% .15 . 14% 415 P 14% .15 PURE BENZOL 909 0 BENZOL 
on: “?~ «4 piiaal SOLVENT 
TOO 1D ROGGE. iiciac-ccens mele 1.35 aes 1.35 wane 1.35 
Phenyl Chloride, drums..lb. ... .16 eae .16 PURE TOLUOL XYLOLS NAPHTHA 
snes age azine Hydroc hlor- 
erry eee eee b. 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 


Phoeseets Acid (see Super- 


phosphate) 
Phosphate Rock, f.c.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis 





err eee re ee ton 3.25 2.85 K By 3 7 325 
FG DEEN. ce daR ewes ton mB 3.30 3.75 3.25 3.90 
’ iy er ton 4.25 3.85 4.25 K By 4. 4.35 
75-74% DASE 6200008 ton 5.25 4.90 5.30 4.75 5.50 
75% i? Perret ton 5.25 5.05 5.40 4.85 5.75 
77-80% basis ....... TOM 6<:< 6.25 5.90 6.25 AF be 6.30 AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
T ennessee, 72% basis..ton ... 4.75 4.75 5.00 wate 5.00 
Plisemearous Onychiorids 175 JONES & LAUGHLIN BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
- alien Sr eer = > a , 20 ” = Canadian Representatives 
e i Bee ‘ 45 4 5 ( 45 
Yellow, 110 Ib cs wks.Ib. 128 133 [28 133 127% 133 JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
* Higher price is for lel quantities. Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., and Toronto, Ont., Canade 
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HENRY BOWER 


CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


manufacturers of :— 





Yellow Prussiate of Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia 


Aqua Ammonia 


distributors of :— 





HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MFG. 


Calcium 


Chloride 


Tri-sodium Phosphate 


Established 1858 


co. 


2815 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOHN J 
—hd#~d 


A ESTABLISHED 1901 


Gu orporaled, 





BERNETHY & CO 
a. 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 


LEAD LINED TANKS 


Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 


|_| 708-10 MYRTLE AVE..BROOKLYNNY]| | 





Acetamide 





CH.CONH, 


Stabilizer - Plasticizer 


ey 
Kilfoam =8REAKS PROCESS FOAMS 


Sebacic Acid C.:H2:0 »-Dibasic 


Fatty Acid Used in Resins, Plasticizers and Cosmetics 


Solvent 
Any Quantities and All Grades for Industrial Uses 
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American 


Chemical Products Co. 
Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


7 Litchfield Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Chemical 


Phosphorous Oxychloride 


Satin, White 


Prices 











Current 1934 lys3 
Market Low High Low High 
Vhosphorous Sesquisultde, 
FOO 2D: OB caecncaees Ib. .38 44 .38 .44 238 44 
Trichloride, cylinders...lb. .16 20 -16 .20 16 ‘ad 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib 
ee ee eee esc Ib. 114% 215 14% 115 134% .16 
Pigments Metallic, Red or 

or brown bags, bbls, Pa. 

WES cicccsip erase wnwicee ton37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 

Destructive dist....66s. th. .59 .62 59 62 -59 -62 
Steam dist. wat. wh. bbls 
Seacraraninis Sie Gust orn ee gal .64 65 .64 .65 rie pele 
PINS THB as6 6s kc cse eae bbl. 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 
Pitch Hardwood, wks....ton ... 206.00 ses 2000 (20:00 25.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 Ib. 
eee pipers bbl. 3.40 3.50 3.40 3.50 3.30 3.50 
Platinum, Refined ...... 0z.35.00 36.00 35.00 38.00 24.00 38.00 
Pontol, tanks ....<s. er gal. ... .54 ‘ 54 Pees 54 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol.lb. .07%% .07% 073 % .07% .0616 .07% 
flake weeeeeeeee lb, .0803 .08% .0803 .08% .0705 .08% 
LGU ABTIKS 6 ccc cease lb. ; 0336 .«. 03% 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
VE) “MARIBT: i occa 55.8 5% ton 9.70 1.70 1.70 
Manure Salts, imported 
20% basis) Bulk. ....<<0«s ton 8.60 8.60 12.00 12.00 
30% basis bulk.....<.. ton . 12.90 12:90 19.15 nS 
Domestic, cif ports, blk. unit ; 43 ; wan ‘ ae 
Potassium Acetate........ lb. 7 28 27 28 oat 28 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
WARS ac tas ee win eee ton 22.00 22.00 37.15 7:45 
Domestic, bulk ..... unit 40 ° : as 
Pot. & Mag. Sulfate, 48% 
basis Cage svsccscaie ton 22.50 22.50 25:00 25.00 27.80 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% basis 
WEE nN srdcacaeanadee ton 35.00: 35.00 42:95 42.15 47,50 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 
320) TS BW sc ova wie ee Ib. .071%4 .09 07%4 +.09 07% .09 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 lb 

CONE coe noreces ecco lb. .08% .085% .08% .08% .071%4 08% 
Dinoxalate, 300 lb bbls. _ 22 23 .14 “a0 14 17 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib kegs. 16 30 .16 .30 16 30 
Carbonate, 80-85%  cale an 

MD 1S ORB 6 4-0:5:0 0s cia, bare 1b, 07 0714 .07 07% .047g, 07% 
Chlorate oi powd. 112 

Mh OS WB «6.06 3.65.4.00 B,. -sax .09 08% .09 .08 .09 
Chloride, pot DBISs «ox Ib. .04 .0434 .04 043% «~«.04 04% 
Chromate, kegs........ Ib, .23 .28 .23 .28 Pe! .28 
Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..lb. .55 .60 Bi: 60 50 .60 
lodide, 75 Ib. bbls..... | ae 1.40 1.40 2.70 2:35 2.70 
Metabisulftite, 300 lb bbl.Ib. .10% .11 if 11 101 11 
MORBIDEC, DIB ss -0:0:0:6:65:8500 Ib. .16 .24 as .24 .16 24 
Perchlorz ate, cask wks...lb. .09 sli .09 11 .09 11 
Permanganate, USP, crvs. 

500 & 1000 erty Ib. .18% 191%Z .18% .19% 17% 194 
Prussiate, red, 112 Ibkg.lb. .39 4] oo .39 39 41 

Yellow, 500 lb casks..lb. .18 19 18 19 16% .19 
Tartrate ‘Neut, 100 Ib kg. Ib. 21 sae 4 | 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 

BOERS ccaGhiesaixaesen i. 32 35 2 “oo ae ra 
Propane, group 3, tanks..... eas 07 aed .07 were 07 
Pumice Stone, lump bags.lb. .04%  .06 .04%4 .06 .04 06 

BSG TED EBS ince nse 0k ore Ib. .05 .07 .05 .07 04% .w 

Powdered, 350 lb bags..Ib. .02%4 .03 024%. .03 02% .03 
Putty, comml., tubs...100 Ib. : 235 ae 2.25 2.00 2:25 

Linseed Oil, kegs...100 lb. 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.50 3.40 4.50 
Pyridine, 50 gal drums. al. hao aia 1.25 85 E25 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 

OTE: TGs 0:5 56504 unit .12 13 si2 ee mY 13 
Quebracho, 35% liq. tks...]b. ... 0234 .02% .02% .02 02% 

450: 1b. DDI. C-1...0660% Ib. 027% .02% 02% .023% 02% 

ae 63%, 100 Ib —_ 
Cee CTE eT ee 02% 02% .03% .02% 3% 

C ‘larifi ed, 64%, bales. tb 03 .03 03% .023, .03% 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 

a era Ib. .06 0614 .05% .06% .05% .06 
Solid, 100 Ib boxes..... Ib. .10 ms 09% .13 09% 13 

Bark, ROUGK. .<46005 ton . 14.00 cae 2400 vee 24000 

OO EA rare ton34. 00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...Ib. .40 44 .40 44 .40 44 
Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls. 

(Vii cheks ee gan ee eee lb. 18 ; 18 ey 1s 
Resorcinol Tech, cans..... lb. 5 80 65 .80 65 70 
Rochelle Salt, cryst....... lb. ] 15 12! 16 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first 

1, QOveeeen TTT ere. gal 48 45 48 42 .46 

Second fun... ..s. 0 gal 53 50 sao .46 51 

FEF Wood Rosin, c:l. NY .. Bi 5.15 6.13 
Rosins 600 Ib oe 280 Ib. . unit 
ex. yard N. ; 

aso peatk ate ek ui ate OR AOE eh 3.35 $.50 5.75 YY ide 15 

OD. .u cietea aka anialanol aAvaeme 5.40 4.60 5.85 2.95 15 

Mpc ateri ts 5: bra antaneiene eles lena 5.50 4.80 6.50 3:35 5.15 

eat ate on alien hela oe alent 5.57 5.00 6.75 3.85 5.1714 

Oe occ kee Ry Care eS 5.571 5.05 6.75 3.90 5.17! 

Bers ienk a e'o hawers ae REA 5.60 5.10 6.75 4.00 5.171 

Dh Sebctlara SrharieNae een 5.65 5.45 6.75 4.05 5.20 

OI re en ee 5.70 5.30 6.75 4.60 20 

Re ne re epee S79 5.45 6.80 4.35 soaee 

Ph co picveid aeibce wcla Mele eee 5.90 5.50 6.80 4.75 5.40 

NS 9 3G aca stoeca rie Moonie 6.10 5.70 6.80 4.80 5.60 

WWM. os «alae anne dew ewae 6.35 5.90 6.85 4.85 6.20 
Rotten Stone, bags mines. ton23. 50 24.00 23.50 24.00 23.50 24.00 

Lump, imported, bbls...lb.  .05 .07 .05 .07 05 07 
Selected bbls........ Ib. .09 <i2 .09 a .09 le 
Powdered, bbls......... Ib. .02% .05 02% «05 -02 .05 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags..lb. .02% .03 02% .03 02%, .03 
Sal Soda, bbls wks...10 0 Ib. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 -90 1.10 
Salt Cake,94-96% c-l wks. ton13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 
ACHPOMNE voice esis cous tonl2.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Saltpetre. double refd granu- 
ular 450-500 lb bbls...Ib. .06 .06 053% .06% 
Satin, White, 550 Ib bbls..Ib. .. oly 01% 01% 
* Higher price is for Icl_ quantities. 
+ Plus discounts. based on time of purchase and delivery. 
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Current Shellac Bone Dry 


Sulfur Brimstone 











Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
Shellac Bone dry bbls7...lb. .32 .34 -26 BY 18 28 
Garnet, bagsf ....60<: Ib. .2¢ .27 .24 an «35 .20 
Superfine, bags} ....... Ib. .28 “eo 23 31 09% 18% 
pe a: eee Sovee wal one ve awe js aig 
Schaeffer’s Salt kegs..... Ib. .48 «50 .48 .50 .48 50 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines.ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 
Refined, floated bags...ton22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 0.00 
Air floated bags..... ton ... 32.00 . 32.00 sex 32.00 
Extra floated bags...ton30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Silver Nitrate, vials...... GF: 4. 35% .31% .35% . 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bags 
Cl WES icccccsess LOO TS. .:. 1.25 re 1.25 1.17% 1.25 
58% light, bags....1001lb. ... 1.23 1.25 B.37% 1.23 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & 
flake drums...... S| or 3.00 aaa 3.00 2.90 3.00 
76% solid drs....... 100 TD. ... 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.60 
Liquid sellers tanks, 100 
| SRE re oe ee eae ee ar 2c oars 2.25 2.35 2.25 
Sodium Abietate, drs..... | eee .08 .03 .08 ae .03 
Acetate, tech 450 Ib. bbls 
WEE. ciibescerecwas b 04 .05 04% .05 04% 05 
PMOnOte, GES. sé ec csess D> . .64 .50 .64 pee 50 
Aresenate, drums....... Ib. .0734 .083% .0734 .083%4 .073%, .08% 
Arsenite, drums....... gal. .40 75 40 75 .05 75 
Benzoate U.S.P., kegs..Ib.  .45 47 45 47 pane : 
LBicarb, 400 lb bbl...100]b. ... 2.25 2.25 e4 2.25 
Sichromate. 500 Ib- cks 
WES Soe ig ean sa ie ka Ib. .06% .06% .06%¢ .065% .044 .07 
Bisulfite, 5C0Q Ib bbl wks.Ib. .031%4 036 .03 .036 0234 .0335 
Chlorate, WS. .6.<6.0<0. Ib. .06%4 .07% .06% .07% .053%4 .07% 
Chloride, technical..... tonl3.60 16.50 11.40 16.50 11.40 14.00 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 250 
Ib. drums wks........ Ib. .15%4 .16%4 .15% .16% .15% .16 
Fluoride, 300 Ib bbls wks 
COT ere h.. <O2 091 07% 09% .07 07Y, 
Ilydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls 
Re WE scot eee Ib. .19%4 .21 19% .21 .20 ian 
Hypochloride solution, 100 
SS COMM, sso mneasaas ys | ree .05 als .05 re .05 
Hyposultite. tech, pea crvs 
375 lb bbls wks..1001b. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Technical, regular cryst. 

375 lb bbls wks.100 Ib. 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 
BORNE. Sic v6 oc see ete wate 2.40 2.40 3.50 3.10 50 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls..Ib. .41 42 41 .42 44 45 
Metasilicate, c-l, wks.100 Ib. 2.65 3.05 2.65 3.05 2.65 3.25 
Monohydrate, bbls...... 1: ee O24. ses 7.” ae 024 
Napthenat€ ...ce56045 Ib... 13 rate ws kaa was 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl. 1b. 52 .54 32 .54 52 254 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb. 

Begs c-l NYc..85 to1 ~ 24.80 24.80 26.30 1.26z 1 z 

100 Ib. bags .oass ton . 25.50 25.50 27.00 

| en ee ee ae ton 23.50 23.50 24.50 wes wee 
Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls spot.lb. .0744 .08 07% .08 0714 .08 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon 

ate, 175 lb bbls wks.lb.  .25 rt «a5 Ps “aa 27 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls..Ib. .18 .19 18 .19 od 19 
Peroxide, bbls. 400 Ib...1b. Re Y ; okf 


Phosphate, di-sodium, tech 


vis Bissau... 210 210 240 20 2 | AROUND THE GLOBE fished the 


eT eer 100 1. .. 2.70 2.60 2.70 2.35 2.50 . . 
Picramate, 160 lb kegs. .Ib. .69 Pe .69 Py >. .69 “Fan word of the first ten mile ascent into the stra- 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib 
me a eee Ib. 11% 120 MH a2 tosphere. New worlds to study and conquer 
Pyrophosphate, 100 lb kg.Ib l¢ 18 me { 18 15 20 . . 
Siicate, €0 deg 55 gal des, een — new inventions — new products have kept 
wks BAe Meee ..100 Ib. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 * 
10 deg 35 gal drs, wks progress marching on. 
ole ee 100 Ih 80* ; .80* 75 80 
ma pneinen a ae ae ee ee Industry at that time heard of another achieve- 
Stannate, 100 Ib. drums.tb. 3 6 33% 37% 1837 ment, the production of granular, free flowing 
Stearate, bbls.......... ib .20 06.25 SOS iy ne ‘ 
Sulfanilate, 400 1b. bbIs..th. 16 181618168 sodium metasilicate (Metso, U.S. Pat. 1898707). 
: a d nyd, oo » DDIS x - o = a . 
ate cece eee OS ae a Outstandingly thorough yet restrained, it eco- 
Ss ide, 80% crystals, ) Ib 
(fk wae te hee” 0214 .02% .023%4 .02% .02% nomically cleans hundreds of things. 
ro SOhad, Pa) y aruMis 
1 _ rere | gi 03 mere .03 mee .03 e e 
Guiite, crpetala, 106 bh P. Q. research has since introduced other 
RS ee b 0214 02% 02% .02% .03 03! ° e ene 
tiusi a. =a «a =” Sl el ee crystalline sodium silicates; the most recent, 
] rstate, tech, vstals, ° — 
[gaia ae a a, ae a Metso Detergent 99, a sodium sesquisilicate 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases. .Ib 2 18 .20 .17 «ae : 
pk se pao: yee ce 2] 19 31 18 23 (Na,HSiO,.5H,O) U. S. Pat. 1948730. 
Spruce Extract, ord., tks..Ib.. 01 ae 01 00% «01 
Ordinary, bbls....... lb. ‘ GUN. «cs 01% .01% .O1Y i i 3 
en a ae a oe ee ee a Let us help you discover improved cleaning 
Super spruce ext., bbls..Ib. ... UES sas 01% 01% .01% results in your plant. 
Super spruce ext, powd., 
WME Sls ee ween ow cae ie «. .04 ee .04 aaa .04 


Starch, powd, 140 Ib haes 


Pearl, 140 Ib bags...100 Tb. 3.4¢ 3.66 2.71 3.66 2.19 2.91 e 







Potato, 200 lb bags.....Ib. .0514 .06 05% .06 033%, .06 
Imported bags ...... Ib. .06 06% .06 06%4 .043%4 .06% General Offices and Laboratory: Chicago Sales Office 
Starch, Potato Soluble....Ib. .08 0814 .08 08% .08 O84 ‘ r i 
Rice, 200 Ib bbis....... Ib. .07%4 .08%% .07% .08% .07 ‘08% 125 S. Third St., Philadelphia 205 W. Wacker Drive 
Wheat, thick bags..... Ib. .061%4 .063% .06% .0634 .053%4 .06% 
Phim WAS .663 0s Ib. .10 10% .10 .10 10% .09% .10% Stocks in 65 cities Established 
Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib. ‘ 
bbls wks.......... lb. .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% Eight Plants 1831 
Nitrate. 600 1b bbls NY.Ib 10% 1] 10% .11 .07 okt 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs....Ilb. ... 1.25 nee 1.25 et $22 


Sulfur Brimstone, bkn. rock, 
250 


lb bag c-l.....100Ib. ... 2.05 “a 2.05 ate 2.05 
* Tanks, 15c less; ¢ Bone dry and refined shellac prices at Chicago, | L I< A T t ‘@) FE S ‘e) DA 
le higher; Boston, %c; Pacific Coast, 3c; Philadelphia deliveries, fob, 
N. Y. City. } T. N. and superfine prices quoted fob, N. Y. City and Bos- 


ton: Chicago prices, lc higher; Philadelphia deliveries, fob, N. Y. City 
z Price per 100 Ibs. 
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VIRGINIA TANK STORAGECO. 


om 
Storage of Petroleum 
and 


Other Liquid Products 


20 Tanks of 55,000 Barrels 
Capacity Each 


e 
TERMINAL: 
CRANEY ISLAND, NORFOLK, VA. 


2 Docks on Deep Water Accommodate 
Any Size Vessel 


STORAGE SOLICITED 


Main Office: 
260 So. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone: Kingsley 0201 








We offer for delivery from spot stocks: 


Sodium Hydrosulphite 


(Concentrated Powder) 


Zine Chloride 
JUNGMANN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
‘Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 
157 Chambers Street 
Tel. BArc. 7-5129—30 New York City 














THIONYL 
CHLORIDE 


USED IN PREPARATION OF ORGANIC 
ACID CHLORIDES AND ANHYDRIDES. 
SHIPPED IN FIVE GALLON CARBOYS. 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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Sulfur Brimstone 
Zine Cyanide 


Prices 











zZ Chemical Industries 


Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
EOE icine sb oeceas B+ | .20 .29 081% .17% 
Crude, f.o.b. mines... ton18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00° 19.00 
Flour for dusting 994%, 
100 lb bgsc-lNY 100lb. ... 2.40 2.40 soe 2040 
Heavy bags CHoactOUNDs <s 2.50 2.50 coe 2.50 
Flowers, 100%, 155 Tb bbls 
oN OL eee TOOT. cs «4S sts 3.4 3.45 
Roll, bbls I-c-l NY..100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 
— Chloride, red, 700 1b 
ee ROR ere Ib. .05 05% .05 53 .05 05% 
yalow 700 lb. drs wks..Ib. .03% .04% .034% .04% .03% .04% 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl. -07 -08 .07 .07 08 
Extra, dry, 100 Ib cyl.. BY | 13 11 13 -10 13 
Sulfury! Chioride........- ib me .40 A hs .40 Pa Uh -40 
Sumac, Italian, ground..ton ... 71.00 69.00 75.00 50.00 75.00 
Talc, Crude, 100 Ib bags 
DEE lees eee Nsleee tonl12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 
Refined, 100 Ib bags 
PU dcpeaewinnmaeen tonl16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 


French, 220 lb bags NY.ton27.50 30.00 
Refined, white, bags ..ton45.00 60.00 
mee 220 lb bags to 


27.50 30.00 18.00 30.00 
45.00 60.00 35.00 60.00 


araaiela aa tae oe ton70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 48.50 75.00 

Skene. white bags NY 

Sie arate iaissavetgisior oem ton75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 50.00 80.00 
Superphosphate, 16 bulk 
WEE cc atcewen wes cen 108; v0 8.50 8.00 8.50 6.50 8.00 
MUG OF DUC. sc nus see ton ... 8.00 7.50 8.00 6.00 7.50 
Tankage Ground NY...unit ... 3.00* 2:50 3.00* 1.70 2.35" 
RIGGTOUNG bios ccus unit ... 2.60% 2:00* 2.60% 2.35% 2.60* 
Fert. grade f.o.b. Chicago 
Sigiein elke pid aie aia aiavele aie Umit .<. 1355" 1280 2.40* 1.40 3.00 
South American cif...unit ... 2.85" 2:75 a wave 2.50 
Tapioca Flour, high grade 

Ce ery ee ee Ib. .03 .05 .03 -05 03 05 

Medium grade, bgs.. lb. .03 .04 .03 .04 03 04 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs..gal. .21 .22 an ae .20 22 

25% drums......... gal. .23 24 ‘ao 24 622 24 
Tartar Emetic, Tech.....gal. ... 22% .23 sao on 

eS ee gal. .28 28%, .27 28% .. e 
Terra ‘Alba Amer. No. 1, begs 
or bbls mills...100 1b. 1.15 1.75 1.15 175 1.15 1:75 
No. 2 bgs or bbls. -100 lb. 1.00 1.25 1.00 125 1.00 is 
Imported bags......... Ib. .01% .01% .01% .01% .01% .01% 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 galdrib. .08% .09 08% .09 081% .09 
Tetralene, 50 gal ‘drs wks ..1b. 112 By ik! a2 13 12 13 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl.lb. .20 .29 20 25 25 28% 
TOR re eee 
Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks Ib. .38 38% .30 40% 24 41 
Metal Straights NY....lb. ... 51% .50% .55¥% .23 oa 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks.Ib .56 58 <5 60 2714 ~«.59 
Tetrachloride, 100 Ib drs 

WAS seesaw sae sae > 26 26% .251%4 .281%4 .26 .28 
Titanium Dioxide 300 Ib. 

CL ERE ES Sareea Ib. .17% .191%4 .17% .19% 17% 19% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls...lb. .06% .06% .06%4 .06% .06%4 .06% 
Toluene, 110 gal drs..... ale oe< .35 es 235 eer Bh 

8000 gal tk cars wks..gal. ... .30 at .30 ie 30 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls....lb. .88 .89 .88 .89 .88 89 
Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..lb. .27 .28 v8 5 .28 at .28 
Toner Lithol, red, bbis...1b. .75 .80 a 85 .80 95 
Para, red, bbls......... ADS acer 75 By fi .80 ee .80 
POUMOINE: 6555050600000 iB acs ss au 1335 1.35 2:55 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks.lb. .32 .36 Bp 230 A 36 
Triamyl Borate, drs, wks.lb. ... .40 “ .40 ae 
Triamylamine, drs, wks..lb. ... 1.00 ake 1.00 yen 
Trichlorethylene, 50 galdr.lb. .09%4 .10 09% .10 -09%4 .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 
Bee rere ree en Ib. 35 .38 ao 38 oo 33 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..lb. .19 .26 19 26 19 26 
Triphenyl guanidine bawsas Ib, .58 .60 58 60 58 60 
Phosphate, drums...... ib. .37 .39 BTA .39 7 39 
Tripoli, 500 Ib bbls..100 1b. .75 2.00 75 2.00 73 2.00 
Tungsten, Wolframite....... 
ee Cr per unit!15.00 15.25 12.00 15.25 10.00 12.50 
Turpentine carlots, N Y dock 
Mee. SG-ob0W 6k sa ne Re “awe 46% .46 63! .46! 511 
Savannah, bbls ....... Waly «sc 41Y% «41! 58! 
Jacksonville, bbls . :) rn 41% 411 581 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, c-l 

BMS) hc, «x bcadinw- eo areees Galo scs 41 41 61 .42 48 

Urea, pure, 112 Ib cases...lb. .15%4  .17 pa a 7 <> Ba 
Fert. grade, bags c.i.f..ton100.00 120.00 90. 00 120.00 82.60 90.00 

CAES. POINtS...050< ton100.00 120.00 90.00 120.00 82.60 90.00 
Urea Ammonia liq 55% NHa:, 

CEES Coca cada tee ces Mit 0% .96 -96 
Valonia beard, 42%. tannin 

TRWOS bic wks si Ve 6 ton ... 39.50 39.00 40.00 27.50 42.00 

Cups, 32% tannin... .; ton ... 26.00 23.00 27.00 17.00 25.00 
Mixture, bark, bags...ton ... 28.00 me 28.00 22.00 28.00 
Vermillion, English, kegs.lb. 1.59 1.70 1.41 BY 1.05 1.42 
Vinyl C hloride, 16 Ib -eyiclb.. ix. 1.00 1.00 5 ee 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bags........ ton ... 29.50 29.50 34.00 24.00 32.00 
Extract 55%, tks, bbis.Ib. ... 0334 .035%% .03% .03 03% 
W hiting, 200 lb bags, c-l wks 
reer rere eee 100 1b. .85 1.00 85 1.00 .85 1.00 
Alba, bags c-l eee cw “Se a sos (15.60 23500 15:00 
Gliders, bags c-] NY .100 lb. 1.35 1.35 
Wood Flour, c-l........ - bags 18.00+ 30. 00 18. OOF 30.00 18. 00 36.00 
Xylene, 10 deg tks wks.gal. - 29 29 .29 
Commercial, tks wks..gal. ... 36 26 a4 .26 
Xylidine, crude.......... 1D. 36 BY f 36 37 36 37 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride 
powd., 400 Ib bbls...lb. .0434 .05 0444 .05 0434 «05 
Carbonate Tech., bbls NY 
eee ery eT Ter Or Ib. .09% .11 09% 11 09% 11 
Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs 
ke ec ne ane ee Ib. .04% .05 .04% .05 05 .0534 
Gon, '500 Ib bbls wks..Ib. ... 05% .05% .06 053% .06 
Soln 50%, tks wks..100 1b. ... 2.00 - 2.00 eats 3.00 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drums. ab; ..36 41 36 41 .38 .39 


&10. + Depends upon grade. 
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Zinc Dust 
Current Whale Oil 


Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 


Zinc Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks 
I a ee gy ae ||) re 06% .06% _ .071 0434 .07% 
Metal, high grade slabs c 1 : 
1 Ne GE Se a SUG ID. -... 4.60 4.60 4.87 3.02 LE Ys 


3 
Oxide, Amer., bags wks. Ib. 05% .06% .0534 .06% .05 -05 
1% 0534 11% .053%4 1 








French, 300 Ib bbls wks. lb. 05% .1 11! 
Palmitate. BBS... 00% Ib. .21 .22 20 Py 17% .21 
Perborate, 100 Ib drs..lb. a 1.25 £25 1.25 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs....lb. 1.25 1.25 1.25 


Resinate, fused, dark, _ 


er et ee Ib. .0534 .06% .0534 .06% .0534 .06% 1 
Stearate, 50 Ib bbls.....lb. .18 YA | 18 21 Bb 19 yy 
Sulfate, crystals, 400 Ib bbl 2 O 
wks Ib. .028 .033 0234 .033 a 03% 
? 


ces eea ceases 2 : 3 g 

Flake, bbls ...cceces lb. .03 OS? ses aon er ; 
Sulfide, 500 Ib bbls.....Ib. .13 13% = 213 oa <12 13% 

Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. Ib. «21 2a 21 ee sak 2a 

Zirconium Oxide, Nat.kegs.lb. .021%4 .03 02% .03 02% .03 

BPULe MOMS 5 is.cecesunesc Ib. .45 -50 45 .50 45 50 

Semi-refined kegs ...... Ib. .08 -10 .08 10 .08 10 


Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 1, 400 lb bbls.lb. ... AS ee 0934 .09% .10 


No. 3; 400 Ib bbs... .«. Ws 8<s A ae 093% 08% .09% 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls...... Ib. .11% .12% 11% .12% .11% .12% 
China Wok xd, bbls a NY.1lb. .098 .099 .071%4 .099 047%, .09% or 
Tanks, spot NY....5: Ib. .093 .094 071% .094 04% 08% 
Coast; AAGRS oi oscicss Ib. .092 .094 067, .094 04% 08% 
Coconut, edible, bbls NY..Ib. ... 0434 .0434 .10% ... 1034 
Manila, bhis NY....... | 0334 .0334 .04 037% .0434 
cc a, i ee Mis és 02% .02% .03 023% .03% 
Tanks, Pacific Coast..Ib. ... 02% .02% .02% .02% .03% _ . ° 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal. S | h » A > d 
TOURS. crates ete ates alevess gal. .40 Nom. .34 .40 .19 035 K u P uTIC 4 Cl 
Copra, Baee. NOY ocicnsss ae 0140 .012 -016 .01521%4.019 
Corn, crude. bbls NY....lb. .07% .073%% .0456 .07% .045g .07%4 
Be ae lb. 006% .063%% .03% 06% 02% 06% ~ “¢@:< 
Refined, 375 lb bbls NY.Ib. .08% 083% .0534 .083g .0534 .0834 k | r > MI. f: ~ » 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls ertl 1ZCT 4 an u AC tu Te 
IRENE or rae) oe ore Wishes Sat Rueue eee .03 023% .03 02% .03 


English, brown, bbls NY.ib. .04% .04% .03% .04 02% .04 
Greases, 


MENG Wr ctecetoaiccns) Ib. 04% .04%4 .0236 .0434 .0134 .035% S | h ; P | 
White, choice bbls NY..Ib. .04% .05% .0234 .05% .02% .04% 2 u p ite u p 


Herring, Coast, tanks....gal. .17 Nom. .15 AS Pi 3 saa 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....lb. ... 09% ... 0934 08% .10% 
PRUED, IS ov crsc dew. 0% “Ib. des .08 .07 O8 07% O84 ~ ° 
Extra No. 1, bbls..... He. ere 0734 .063%% .0734 .06 .08 } r | . TPQ 
Linseed, Raw, less than 5 bbl. 4xp OSI\ CS 
We ee Us wae eens ee 103 101 105 .08 12 
Bbis.. c-l sp0t 24 606% Ib 4 099 093 101 07 mS 
SUBUS.” 5. 5004's «5 oh ames De os .093 .087 095 .066 .104 ° ° 
Menhaden, Tanks, Baltimore I YT op Re d > 
oe aoe wae... 20. «1S. 20. 09S nsecticides 
Refined, alkali bbl.... b. .059 .063 .057 069... eels 
WANES cd aiale pateraneead Sa .053 051 .061 nee ane 
Light Pressed, bbls..... os .053 .057 .051 .057 adh =e Cc b Bi S ° 
TP RHIRS Facile ace stare teed rea .047 045 .049 anats aad ¢ in | | | » 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20°bbls NY th cee (IGS. ccs 16% .11% .16% 4a On 1 x u p 1C c 
Extra, bbls NY bias: Siac \\: ee 08 .07 08 06% 08% 
Pure; bbe INNS. cacccess ee ay. AZ sid 073% .14 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY.....Ib. ... 0814 .06 814 -05 67% Mis = ll; N m . “ 
No: 2; bile: Nites. sacl wee 0734 .0536 .0734 .04%4 .06% / : . ( | ¢ | . 
Olive, denat, bois NY ....gah .-.. .86 .76 90 47 80 1 ce ANCOUS 4 yemica S 
Edible, bbls NY ...... gal. 1.75 1.90 1.60 1.90 1.30 1.85 
Focus. Bbhis NE ciccccs |) ae 07 06% .07¥% 049 0634 
Palm, Kernel, casks......lb. .02%, Nom. .02% .04%4 _ .04 0434 
Lagos, 1500 Ib CASES. 6.01 6k 03% 03% 03% .025, .04% 
Niger. CASES: wiscceasns Ib. .03 031% .03% .0334 .024 04% 
Peanut, crude, bbls NY...ib. ... 08% .06% .08% .03%  .07 © 
Refined, bbls NY....... ll ag 10 07% 10% 07% «11 
Perilla, gy NY ane er ee Ib. .09 0914 08% 095g .05 10% 
Tanks CO eee ee es ies 0834 .07% .09 0334 0934 
Poppyseed, bbls eee gal. 1.50 1.60 1.45 1.60 1.45 1.70 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls NY.gal. .08 .082 08 MSS ae ae 
Denatured, drms, NY..gal. thy 40) me .44 .34 .65 e e o .@ 
Ned, Dasiied, tile... ih, 10736 10836 067% 083% 1037 10756 Your business is solicited 
PE nce See hrelain ad aes D.. s- 16 06 6 .05 16 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks 
one ae Ra ee Ee whether of carload or 
Sardine, Pac. Coast tks..gal. ... Pi 4." ek3 As 09% .20 
Sesame, edible, yellow, dom.]b. .11 111 0714 .13! 84 .10 e429 
WERE, G05. oscccccccs: Ib. 11 1114 108 11314 110 11 cargo quantities. 
Soy Bean, crude 
Pecite “CORSE. 284 askes.s \: re Nom. ... Nom. .032 .035 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills 
eee He ves 06! 06 06% .027 085 
Crude, bbhis NY .....: Ib. 071 .075 .066 .071 .04 .095 
Refined, bbls NY ...... lb. .076 .087 .071 .087 044% .106 > 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
DU tM laneratave wee saalen lb. .108 sa .108 Pi een we's 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY 
PTL ee Cree Ib. .101 103 101 103 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 
dist GMM occrecasaue-et a Gian Ib. .09 10 .09 10 07% .10 
Double pressed saponified 
ME, Ao oeua nen ead en Ib. .09 ol 09 .10 .08 .10 


Triple pressed dist bags. . |b. 11% .12% 11% .12% «.10% «.12% 
Stearine, Oleo bls 


tez - 00, DDIS acceocs lb. vee 07% «US .07 14 3% U0%4 
Tallow City, extra loose...lb. .043@ .045g .027 .045%@  .02 03% EXAS UL 





ULPHUR //O. 


Edible, tierces ...6cc<sID. 0: 05% .0434 .0514 03% 05% " 
Tallow Oil, bols, c-l NY.Ib. .0534 .06 05% .06 0534 .06 75 E.45" Street =D New York City 
Acidless, tanks i, peer Ib ve Oi 06 07 «US UZ Mines: Gulf,Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 
Vegetable, Coast mats Ib. .07%% Nom. .06 07% 04% ~ .06 

Turkey Ked, single, bbls..lb. .07% ... 07% css 06% .07% 
MIOUDIE, HDG 06566 acco Ib. .12% .13 12% = «13 .08 me 
Wiater bleach, bbs NY. ... 072... 072 








Refined, nat, bbls, NY..lb. .068 07 .068 .07 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 


Local Suppliers 











MASSACHUSETTS 


E.& F. KING & Co..Ine. 


Est. 1834 


399.409 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston. Mass. 











Headquarters for 


Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 
Solvents ey 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Full List of Our Products, 
See Chemical Guide-Book 
EVerett 4610 





Everett Station, Boston 





A selected Directory of 
responsible manufacture- 

| Sales agents, and jobbers 
who maintain spot stocks 
_of chemicals, dye and | 
_ tanstuffs, gums, naval 
stores, paint and ferti- 
| lizer materials and simi- 
lar products. | 


_ Let us tell you about | 
| our combination contract | 
| for space on this page | 
| and in our Chemical | 
Guide-Book. | 








RHODE ISLAND 




















GEO. MANN & Co., INC. 


251 Fox Pt. Blvd., Providence, R. |. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 


Branch Office 


Pier +1, Northern Ave., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Liberty 8939) 


Industrial Ghemicals 
Glycerine 
Stearic Acid 


ANILINE OIL 


Heavy Chemicals 
Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


























A. Alataie len Stock Kir Jnmaaliate Deligursys 
® _HEVEATEX CORPORATIO 
ss’ « {8 GOODYEAR AVE. 


i 








Beverage and _ Food 


utilization. Now 
Knows English. 


Juice 
Switzerland. 


W7Raint sé F © 
£$-5099-G 
St. Gall 





YOUNG ESSENCE EXPERT 
Seeks Position in U.S. A. 


Has marketing and laboratory experience. Is a 
specialist in the manufacture of highly con- 
centrated and natural aromatic essences for the 
industries. 
formulas and is thoroughly familiar with Fruit 


in key position in 


Publicitas S.A. 


Has own 


Switzerland 
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CALCIUM STEARATE §& 
ALUMINUM STEARATE & 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks carried also at Chicago, St. Louis, San Francicso, 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, New Orleans, Des Moines 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Building No.9. Bush Terminal 


COPPERAS 


(Iron Sulphate) 


Granular and Crystals 


E. M. SERGEANT PULP & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Empire State Blidg., 


New York City 








ZINC STEARATE 






















BROOKLYN.N_LY. 
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Wax Emulsions 


For All Purposes 
for— Paper Manufacturers 
The Rubber Industry 
The Textile Industry 
Chemical Specialties and other 
industrial uses 
Our laboratory is at your service in working out 
Special Emulsions for your Specific Requirements. 


@ An opportunity to submit samples and 
quotations solicited. 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
Malden, Mass. 








BORAX and Boric ACID - 


Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure 


Borax Glass ~. Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate »~ Ammonium Borate 


‘Pacific Coast Borax Co. 








COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
FROM KOPPERS 











51 Madison Avenue, New York 








| 


Chicugo Los Angeles 
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1 KOPPERS IS ONE OF THE TWO LARGEST 


= PRODUCERS OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


This has given Koppers a thorough knowledge of the coals 
from which tar products are produced. 


KOPPERS BUILT OVER 75% OF ALL THE 
= BY-PRODUCT OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES 


This has made Koppers more familiar than any other organi- 
zation with the processes of tar production. 


3 KOPPERS IS ONE OF THE THREE LARGEST PRO- 
m DUCERS OF CRUDE TAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


This has kept it in intimate daily contact with the practical side 
of the production of coal tars and their products. 








BENZOL ancisses 
TOLUOL cacuseriat ona nitration 
XYLOL 610 and industrian 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
PHENOL 20% a 90% Pury) 
CRESOL w.s.p..rresin and specat Fractions 
CRESYLIC ACID cor ra. 
NAPHTHALENE 


- - Low Boiling) 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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\ s chemist writes us: “Just 
wl s the big idea of the Arrow Col- 
lar y in a tin hat with wings who 
graces the er of THE CHEMICAL 
Gumwe-Book and the top of your edi- 
torial it 

Our colophon (publisher’s trade mark 
to S benzene ring enclosing a 
silhour Mercury, the god of com- 
mk er nice symbolism for the 
chem dustry, isn’t it? We thought 
5 selves till a hardboiled chemical 
sales (who reads the Greek 
poets ( ‘iginal instead of going 
to thre s ‘inted out chat Mercury 
is also the god of thieves. Now we're 
not so sure; but we cannot think up 
anything be Has anybody a good 
sugges 

KZ 9 

Sir Harry McGowan’s talk on research 
was made on the occasion of the presen- 
tation to him of the seventh Messel 
Memorial Vedal by the Society of 


This 


Society every two years 


lustrv. medal is 


in ¢ ration of one of its most 
dist } embers. 
KZ Dy 
From Frank C. Whitmore, Dean of 
School {f Chemistry and Physics, 
Pennsyly State College: “Once 
again ngratulations on your edi- 
torial. The urge for the industry to 
do something on the pharmacology of 
its products is most timely. The dis- 
cover) ful or beneficial effects 





Fifteen Years Ago 


From cur issues of September, 1919 


Article in Drug & Chemical 
Markets. September 17th, dis- 
cusses pressing problem of find- 
ing an even balance between 
rising production costs and in- 
creasing labor unrest. 


War Department sells 30 mil- 
lion pounds phenol to Monsanto. 


L. Ss. I. and U. S. Chemical 
Co. (subsidiary U. S. I.) award 
contract for erection of plant to 
manufacture alcogas, a substi- 
tute for gasoline as a motor 
fuel. 

National Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries opens in Chicago 
with 400 exhibitors. 


Mathieson Alkali announces 
new process for extracting 
nitrogen from air by means of 
which ten tons of ammonia can 
be manufactured daily. Plant 
being completed for operation 
of process. 
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of chemical materials is too likely to 
lag far behind the discovery of the ma- 
terials themselves or their commercial 
we need the 


production. As you say, 


facts. In this case there should be an 
abundant incentive for getting busy 
and determining them. The work 


should be financed and controlled by 
the industries rather than turned over 
to government handling and control. 
The reasons are obvious.” 


KZ0.Dd 


As one of his colorful predecessors 
in the office of the Mayor of New 
York once said, Mr. La Guardia “said 
a mouthful” when, in his Labor Day 


speech, he declared both the Law of 
Supply and Demand and the Consti- 
tution of the United States are ob- 
solete. 

CD 


It begins to look as if next summer 
some of our enterprising seaside re- 
sorts, instead of staging a bathing 
beauty contest, would get a big entry 
Canutes that 
they can command the incoming tides 


to stop. 


of modern who believe 


LD | 


From the plant manager of one of 
the new potash companies: “The July 
CHEMICAL made 

me. 
The personal mention is most flatter- 
ing, and “ 


issue of INDUSTRIES 


mighty interesting reading for 


unaccustomed as I am,” I 
do not know the proper sort of words 
The 
whole series of articles, telling about 
the trip through the South and South- 
west has been a real feature. I do not 
recollect anything similar, in a tech- 
nical journal. The can 
be made with the work of a war-cor- 
respondent 


to use to express my emotions. 


comparison 
who is on the job when 
Although we 
can appreciate how the vivid simile of 
the war correspondent in the -midst 
of flying bullets rises naturally enough 
to the mind of any man in the potash 
business today, nevertheless we are 
certain that the dangers of chemical 
reporting are grossly exaggerated by 
Mr. Cramer, for Mr. Haynes assures 
us that he was not once “bored.” 
KZN 


the bullets are flying.” 


Add to our own “I-told-you-so-De- 
partment”: “Throughout all American 
life the tendency is notable for thrust- 
ing responsibility downward. Ancient- 
ly power of any kind carried with it 
responsibility for the acts of assistants 
and subordinates. 


Today, everyone 


finds some unimportant underling who 
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We =a Kditorially Speaking 





Following his trip to the new 
chemical developments in the 
South, a visit to the plants center- 
ing about Charleston, W. Va., was 
the logical—almost obligatory— se- 
quence for our own Chemical 
Tourist. Here is the earliest, largest 
chemical center below the Mason 
and Dixon Line. a fair rival of 
Niagara Falls, a most important 
and highly varied group of chemi- 
cal operations, From the New 
River Gorge to the chemical city, 
Nitro, Mr. Haynes spent a week 
visiting all the important plants— 
not excluding the Carbide & Car- 
bon operations to which he was 
the first chemical journalist ever 
admitted—talking with the operat- 
ing executives, the chemists, and 
the engineers on the firing line. 











can be made the scapegoat of mistakes 
and misdoings. The Satrap of a Per- 
sian province, whose tax collectors ap- 
propriated imperial funds, did not live 
long enough to investigate his depart- 
ment. The mayor of an American city 
where graft is rampant discharges an 
assistant clerk in the comptrollier’s 
office and reduces a couple of police 
sergeants to the ranks, then runs for 
We 
the same habit in industrial corpora- 
This 


control is bound to receive a great deal 


re-election as a reformer. have 


tions. question of corporation 


of attention during the next few 
years. That the major executive should 
be held responsible for the 
subordinates and the 
department is 


favor. In many companies this would 


acts of 
results in his 
rapidly growing in 
be a revolution quite comparable to 
any of the New Deal activities.” Edi- 
torial from our issue of September, 
1933. 


KZ. 3d 


“T note that your competitor the ‘Old 
Paint Drug 
George Stanley Robins, chemical mer- 
chant prince of the Saint Louis territory, 
“apparently swiped our idea of trade 
and brand 


and Reporter’”’ writes 


Yes, we 
noticed it, and we've been long since fed 
up with this kind of flattery. 


names names.” 


KEW 


Chaplin Tyler, of du Pont, wants to 
know what a “petitie blonde” is, and 
we hasten to assure him that it is not 
a new organic compound but a typo- 
graphical error in French, which we 
admit is pretty 


frivolous for a staid 


business magazine. 
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